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THE TURKISH CIGARETTE 


FAGS 


By Corporal Jack Turner 


r ha 


When the cold aking ice cream of the marrow of your bones, 
When you’re ike a jelly and your feet are dead as stones, 
When your ck and boots and blankets, and your rifle and your kit, 
Are soaked from | to Breakfast, and the dugout where you sit 

Is leaking like a basket, and upon the muddy floor 

The water lies in filthy pools, six inches deep or more; 

Tho’ life seems cold and mis‘rable and all the world is wet, 

You'll always get thro’ somehow if you've got a cigarette. 








ng ina listening post "way out beyond the wire, 
jlasted Hun, behind a gun, is doing rapid fire ; 
bullets whine above your head, and sputter on the ground, 
r eves are strained for every move, your ears for every sound— 


When you're ly 
While : 





fe a Hun patrol is prowling somewhere near; 
your spine that’s very much like fear; 

I'll make a little bet, 

f you had a cigarette. 








mething and his guns are on the bust 
es up in chunks, and settles down in dust, 
im-jar’’ comes a-wobbling thro’ the air, 
1 the dugout isn't there; 
»f dust, and smoke, and scraps of steel, and noise 
booked for golden crowns and other Heavenly joys, 
a-tremble, and your brain is all a-fret— 











If so hopeless if you've got a cigarette. 


When you're waiting for the whistle and your foot is on the step, 

You bluff yourself, of fun, and all the time you're hep 

To the fact that you may stop one ’fore you've gone a dozen feet, 

And you wonder what it feels like, and your thoughts are far from sweet; 
Then you think about a little grave, with R. I. P. on top, 

And you know you've got to go across—altho’ you'd like to stop; 

When your backbone’s limp as water, and you’re bathed in icy sweat, 
Why, you'll feel a lot more cheerful if you puff your cigarette. 





Then, when you stop a good one, and the stretcher bearers come 

And patch you up with strings, and splints, and bandages, and gum; 
When you think you’ve got a million wounds and fifty thousand breaks, 
And your body’s just a blasted sack packed full of pains and aches; 

Then you feel you’ve reached the finish, and you’re sure your number’s up, 
And you feel as weak as Belgian beer, and helpless as a pup— 

But you know that you're not down and out, that life’s worth living yet, 
When some old war-wise Red Cross guy slips you a cigarette. 


We can do without MacConachies, and Bully, and hard tack, 

When Fritz’s curtain fire keeps the ration parties back ; 

We can do without our greatcoats, and our socks, and shirts, and shoes, 
We might almost—tho’ I doubt it—get along without our booze; 

We can do without “K. R. & O.,” and “Military Law,” 

We can beat the ancient Israelites at making bricks, sans straw; 

We can do without a lot of things and still win out, you bet, 

But I'd hate to think of soldiering without a cigarette. 
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For a Mighty Push in the “More Game” Movement 


American Game Protective Association 
and Leading Sportsmen’s Publications 
Effect Combination To That End 


SPORTSMEN’S magasines with a combined circulation in excess of 350,000 and having more than 1,000,000 


readers will, by a co-operative plan just effected, carry each month a special department, brimful of the “More Game” 


message, furnished by the sportsmen’s national organization—the American Game Protective Association. 
plan the scope of the Association’s influence will be tremendously broadened at a bound. 


By this 
Hundreds will be brought 


into the ‘““More Game” movement where tens have existed hitherto. 
Through the new agreement a nation-wide campaign is being made for 


1. The increase of our native game through 

a. Better and more widespread organization of sports- 
men for its protection and friendly co-operation with 
State Fish and Game Commissions. 

b. Systematic and persistent trapping of vermin. 

c. Organized and sustained efforts in supplying feed 
during the stress of winter weather. 

d. The establishment of sanctuaries in every community 
where birds may breed undisturbed. 


2. 
3, 
4. 
5. 


The. encouragement of game breeding as an effective 
means of ad to the game supply. 

The divorcement of politics from the administration of 
game laws. 

Co-ordination among neighboring states in the interest 
of uniform open seasons. 

The adoption by the 5,000,000 sportsmen of this country 
of the motto, ‘Sport for Sport’s Sake.”’ 








Many Sportsmen who admire this sort of work from a distance and vaguely wish to do something personal in 
behalf of better game and fish conditions, end by doing nothing because there is no apparent outlet for their impulses. 

The plan herewith presented provides the outlet—affords the opportunity of translating the impulse instan- 
taneously into concrete action. (See the coupon at the bottom of this page.) 

The magazine publishers suggested this plan because they found that the American Game Protective Associa- 
tion was doing invaluable work for sport and, further, because they believed that co-operation between the Sports- 
men’s Press and the Organized Sportsmen would make possible the attainment of objectives hitherto considered 
impossible. 

Particularly were the publishers impressed with the great increase in waterfowl following the Association’s 
successful efforts in the campaign for the Federal Migratory Bird Law. -They believe that the intensive methods being 
applied by the organization to the quail and grouse problems will bear similar fruit. 

The American Game Protective Association is laboring to make happier the lot of the average sportsman who 
has to depend on public covers for his shooting. 

It lies with you and your fellows of the 5,000,000 who annually go into the fields and forests for sport as to 
whether you will come back full-handed or empty. 

This is the day of organization. If 100,000 of the 5,000,000 American sportsmen will co- 
ordinate their efforts through one organization, giving it their moral and financial support, they 
can get what the whole 5,000,000 want but cannot achieve as individuals. 

By adding a few cents to the subscription price of any of the leading sportsmen’s magazines you can become a 
soldier in the “More Game” army and you will at the same time’ receive the publication regularly. 

ad 


ENLIST TO-DAY 


Fill out the coupon below and mail it with your check or money order 








AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION rulS ent Grom 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
Gentlemen: 
I enclose a check for $............000. to cover dues of $1 and subscription to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at 
once) (at the expiration of my present subscription). 
A NS bo on onc is ess vicki ond eeeKbaigs JePU aN geass sph Regular price $3.00 With one year’s membership $3.50 
Sy MIR b5e. cls 3S ssiciats cod was o's cde Raa baad oe she thay ced Regular price 2.00 With one year’s membership 2,50 
OE TIS i550 5 eb pone vin 050 'c wea en akedaceaponceseaual Regular price 2.00 With one year’s membership 2.50 
Ne co. . oine ts'sconannc ss ahh abs andaecas ouseawebd Regular price 1.50 With one year’s membership 2.00 
NE TI ois 6 5 i560 koh 0 Sis o.oo ghice ue phdeanined cals ite ved Regular price 1.00 With one year’s membership 1.75 
Outdoor Life........ Dike seca on CoD OE Cease OO LA Regular price 2.00 With one year’s membership 2.50 
Outer’s Book-Recreation Regular price 2.00 With one year’s membership 2.50 
POI TN oo 5 a. ck'oc dca hgh bee wKaCasth ee Kegesiveuen Regular price 3.00 With one year’s membership 3.50 
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publication wanted. 
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Monument Valley, Scene of the Novel “Wildfire” The Rainbow Arch, “Riders of the Purple Sage,” F. & S. 1912 














“Desert Gold,” F. & S. 1915 ; 310 Ib. Swordfish 


ZANE GREY RETURNS 


This famous novelist has begun writing outdoor ar- 
ticles again. While getting local color for his well- 
known novels, he has had wonderful big game fishing 
and hunting experiences, and articles on these subjects 
are now coming from his pen. For five years a regular 
monthly contributo? to Fre_p ANp STREAM, we welcome 
him back to our columns. No sportsman combines so 
well the practical technique of the outdoorsman with 
the imaginative pen of the trained author as does Zane 
Grey, and the series of unusual big game fish stories that 
we are able to offer our readers will be a rare treat. 
Look for his great Catalina tuna story in our March 


“Deception Pass” issue. 
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Driving Buffaloes, “The Last of the Plainsmen” “Roping Lions in the Grand Canyon,” F. & S. 1908 
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“Save meat and save 

wheat” by eating fish. 

Catch the fish yourself and 

by so doing be outdoors a 

lot, get a health-building rest 

and in a pleasant way relieve 

your mind from the strain of 

war, businessand practice. Fish 

early mornings; fish evenings and 
holidays; fish week-ends. You can 

catch the most fish with “Bristol” 

Rods and Meek Reels. For years most 

of the prize fish in national and local 
contests have been landed with “Bristol” 
Rods and Meek and Blue Grass Reels. 
Buy of your dealer, but if he doesn’t have 
them in stock and is not anxious to order 
them for you, you can order by mail at cata- 
logue prices. 


The first at the top is a “Bristol” No. 11 all-purpose rod, price $4.50 to 
$6.25 and a Meek Blue Grass Reel No. 33, price $7.50. 
The second from the top is a “Bristol” No. 33; light, short bait casting 
rod, price $12.00 and No. 25 Meek Blue Grass Reel, quick “‘demountable”, 
price $10.00, 
The third from the top is a “Bristol” De Luxe Bait Casting Rod, silk 
wound, waterproofed, full jeweled; extra tip with agate, glove leather case, 
$25.00 end No. 8 Meek Tournament Casting Reel, full jeweled with cork wood 
arbor, $33.00, 
The fourth from the top is a “Bristol” No. 8, 10 ft. Fly Rod, $4.50 to $6.25 and Meek 
Blue Grass No. &, powerful quadruple multiplier, very reliable, price $15.00. 
The fifth from the top is a “Bristol” De Luxe Fly Rod, silk wound, waterproofed, extra 
tip with agate guides; full jeweled, in washable glove leather case, $25.00 and Meek No. 
2 jeweled pivot bearings, $32.00. 
“BRISTOL” and Meek Catalogues FREE 
Send for them today 
The beautiful “Bristol” 1918 Art Calendar is ready. Full color reproduc- 
tion of a Philip R. Goodwin painting. Sent only on receipt of 15c. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
81 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Branch: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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The First Sign of Civilization 


“We guessed and groped, north, ever north, with many a twist and turn; 





We saw ablaze in the deathless days the splendid sunsets burn, 

O’er soundless lakes where the grayling makes a rush at the clumsy fly; 
By bluff so steep that the hard-hit sheep falls sheer from out the sky; 

By lilied pools where the bull moose cools and wallows in huge content ; 
By rocky lairs where the pig-nosed bears peered at our tiny tent, 
Through the black cafion’s angry foam we hurled to dreamy bars, 

And round in a ring the dog-nosed peaks bayed to the mocking stars.” 


E left our camp at the head of 
Cauldern Creek (pronounced 
call-dern by the guides) with 


heavy hearts. “Buster, one off 
our pack horses, could not get up the 


morning we left and oft af the guides 
cages behind to. shoot ‘him,,” 


he equine love $f" Bud’ and Buster, 


(two: of our peck horses) was pathetic. 
To. separate them was to court disaster 


to their packs. If separated in the patk. 


train they would buck,’ whinney and’ go 
crazy until reunited. They~ would then 
rub noses, fall in line and become well- 
behaved pack horses again... About five 
days before his death Buster developed 
a very nasty disposition, and every time 
Bud would rub. his homely old Roman 
nose against him he would kick his poor 
old friend viciously with both feet. 

The look of injury in Bud’s eyes on 
such occasions was very touching. Time 
after time he would return with his 
friendly advances to be received with a 
pair of iron-shod heels, until finally, 
driven away, he received his share of 
Buster’s pack on this tragic morning with- 
out a regret. 


~ 


“willows just- 


Rosert W. SERVICE. 


By Dr. R. Allen Griffith 


Tom Dixon reported shooting two 
grizzly bears dining on Buster’s remains 
abot a <imoat ee nm 

@ had ied a cold camp in the 
eryteh line, while hunting 
catibou,on the-Battens high above, so up 


.we-climbed;.and traveled all day high up 
‘on the-barrens, the home of the caribou 
. andthe grizzly: be 


ar. 
‘The horses sank to their knees in the 


“tnuskeg with each step. The muskeg and 


bog covers the.entire country from rocky 
creek bottom to slide rock. One can feel 
the horses’ bodies tremble with every step 
in the soft footing. 

Across Harris Creek, a few miles away, 
stands the great ice barrier of the St. 
Elias Range, the ice caps of its myriad 
pinnacles glittering in the sun. 

The great Generk Glacier is directly 
across from us, and the giant Russel 
Glacier—the head of the White River— 
to the north. 

This glacier-glutted range, stretching 
away as far as eye can see to the north 
and south, could only be described by the 
pen of a John Muir. This range and the 
Mt. McKinley range are without a doubt 
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of Tepee 
Lake 


the grandest scenery in the world, and the 
Nutzotins from ‘this side have probably 
not been viewed by a thousand white men. 

Our color filter was lost and conse- 
quently our pictures of them were fail- 
ures, as the bluish white of the snow 
caps blend in perfect harmony with the 
light fleecy clouds and sky. 

The ranges on opposite sides of the 
creek stand out in sharp contrast. The 
high peaks of the Coast Range extract 
all the moisture from the atmosphere, and 
consequently, have a heavy snowfall. The 
green timber and tumbling waterfalls 
break sharply at timber line (2,300 feet) 
to white, while on the opposite side the 
timber gives way to the reddish brown 
muskeg to the tops of the peaks (6,000 
feet) without snow. 

We hunted in perfect comfort and fine 
weather, while ten miles east another 
party were in almost continuous snow. 
At night we dropped down into the tim- 
ber, and next morning picked up a wild 
animal trail that led us to Tepee Lake. 

We arrived about eleven A. M., and saw: 
eighteen moose on the way in. On the 
shore of the lake we found the first sign 
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En Route Along Lake Kluane . 


of civilization we had seen in six weeks— 
a blaze on a tree. 


OBBY, the Indian guide, rode to the 

sandy beach, which extends almost 
all around the lake, took one look and re- 
marked, “Tepee Lake no good name, bet- 
ter Game Lake.” Every inch of the beach 
was literally churned with the countless 
tracks of animals, while the water was 
filled with myriads of ducks and musk- 
rats. During the afternoon four moose 
swam across the lake. Upon the moun- 
tains surrounding the lake were hundreds 
of bands of sheep. 

We pitched our tent on the shore of the 
lake in a grove of large spruce, whose 
branches were bent low with the weight 
of the winter’s snows. 

Across the lake and far up a distant 
cafion loomed the ice-capped coast range. 
After lunch we started out after moose. 
In less than a mile we saw two families, 
each with a cow, calf and a bull. The 
second bull had a beautiful spread of 
antlers and a very long bell. I had prom- 
ised Mr. Cash, of the White Pass and 
Yukon Railway, a moose scalp for a very 
fine pair of horns he had, so at about 
75 yards I fired a Newton .30 at his 
neck. Not one of them moved. “Missed!” 
hissed Bobby in my ear. I took careful 
aim and fired again. Same result. I 
looked at the sights and found the rear 
leaf turned up. What Bobby said is un- 
printable! As they began to move I 
hurriedly fired again, and the big bull 
went down. As we leisurely started to- 
ward him he got up and ran. “Shoot!” 
yelled Bobby, but my rifle only carries 
three Newton .30’s and was empty. 

Now, any man who pretends to hunt 
should always load at once after firing 
his gun. My neglect of the old precept— 
never have a loaded gun in camp or an 
empty one in the field—cost me the big 
moose. 


S things afterwards turned out he 

was only creased and not hurt much. 
May he live to a ripe old age! If he 
had been killed I would have missed one 
of the most wonderful feats of tracking 
I have ever seen. Among the innumer- 
able tracks through the bog and muskeg, 
Bobby followed the trail. After about a 
mile he took to the lake. Good-bye, 
moose! was my thought, but not Bobby’s. 
We followed along the shore for about a 
mile, and, where five moose had come 


out of the lake within a distance of ten 
feet, Bobby pointed to a track and said, 
“Our moose.” 

“Bobby, you are crazy!” I exclaimed. 
For answer he followed the track for a 
short distance up the bank and reaching 
up broke off a branch with a large blood 
clot on one of its points. Bobby then de- 
cided that the moose was shot high in 
the neck and not injured much. 

However, we kept after him, as my pet 
precept is not to allow a wounded animal 
to get away to suffer and die a lingering 
death. We followed over ,three ranges 
of foot hills and finally came to a soft 
piece of ground about the size of two 
city blocks. It was not a lick, but I have 
never seen a corral where hundreds of 
cattle are kept that was tramped up as 
this was by moose. How Bobby trailed 
our moose through this labyrinth of simi- 
lar tracks is known only to Bobby. About 
dark we came to an unpenetrable swamp 
and gave up for the day, but decided to 
try again next day on horseback. 

Tired out from our long tramp we re- 
turned to camp, floundering through 
swamp, bog and muskeg, and wading icy 
streams through an unknown country, 
worn out and disappointed, but deter- 
mined to get the 





to put his feet together and slide, Bobby 
got a distance ahead. Soon Bobby called, 
“Big moose, hurry!” I hurried down and 
reached Bobby just in time to see the bull 
disappear around a rocky point going like 
an express train. The cow and calf he 
had been with stood hardly fifty feet 
away, looking after him. Never had we 
seen a bull show such fright and desert 
his consort so quickly before. 

We followed the bull for hours but 
never did he slacken his pace, so finally 
we gave up in disgust, and decided it 
must have been the bull shot the night 
before, which would probably account for 
his sudden flight. 


N our way back to camp we came to 

a stream that was alive with gray- 
ling and whitefish, As I stood on the 
bank watching the fish, Bobby suddenly 
turned to me with the query, “You want 
‘em fish?” Thinking a change from a 
meat diet would be acceptable I assented. 
“Me catch ’em fish,” declared Bobby. He 
pulled the wire bail from our tea pot, 
hammered it out straight between two 
stones and ground a point on it by rub- 
bing it on one of the stones. 

Next he bent a hook on one end and 
tied the other to a willow branch about 
six feet long. Walking to the bank with 
his improvised gaff he smilingly declared, 
“Show me fish; me catch ’em.” I pointed 
out a particularly large and active gray- 
ling. Bobby carefully slid his pole in the 
water until the hook touched the bottom. 
He then slid it along the bottom, point 
up, until it was well under and beyond 
the grayling, when with a quick jerk he 
landed the fish at our feet. t 

Thus I learned a little more woods- 
craft, and a fish dinner ended another of 
life’s golden days. 

The next day we decided to go back 
to our favorite sport, sheep hunting. 
Truly the king of sports! We chose for 
our grounds the highest peaks to the 
southeast, from the summit of which I 
was destined to get my last view of the 
Nutzotin range. The way led up a steep 
cafion down the center of which raced 
a small swift stream fed by the glacier. 
When I would get tired and stop to rest 
Bobby would say, “Mountain he all time 
run away, by ’n’ by catch ’em.” On reach- 
ing the basin at the head of the cafion 
we found the valley and sides of the 





moose to-morrow. 
Early the next 
morning we were 
off on horseback. 
On reaching the 
swamp we found 
it impassable for 
the horses, so we 
rode around and 
climbed a high hill 
where we could 
sweep the valley 
with our binocu- 
lars. Although we 
saw a number of 
moose we saw 
nothing of our big 
one, so about noon 
we started down 
the valley side of 
the hill which was 
very steep. Spo- 
kane (my horse) 
was afraid of 
steep places, and 
as I stopped to 
coax him down a 











particularly steep 
place where he had 


Hunting Caribou on the Muskeg 




















The White Rams of Tepee Lake 





basin clear to the top of rs 
the peaks alive with bands 


of sheep. There were 

surely two thousand sheep Ve ae 

in sight. Tiedie -. ‘ 
How to stalk them was 





the question. The peaks 
we wanted to reach were 
directly in front and the 
only way to reach them 
was to go directly through 
the bands. We took cover 
behind a rocky point and 
for a long time watched 
them playing over the 
rocks. Even the lambs 
would climb apparently 
impassable rocks with in- 
credible speed. Those 
lower down were lambs, 
ewes and young rams, 
while the big rams that 
we were after were high 
up in the peaks. 

We finally stood up in 
plain view, and, seeking what cover we 
could find, worked our way slowly up the 
center of the basin. Instantly every band 
of sheep in sight commenced to slowly 
move up the sides of the surounding 
mountains. 

The wind favored us so they did not 
stampede, or our hunt would have been 
over for the day. One ewe allowed us 
to approach within fifty yards and con- 
tinued playing with her lamb totally ob- 
livious to our presence. We were glad 
to pass on without frightening her. 

As we neared the top of the peak and 
swung around a glacier, off to the right 
we located two very fine rams, and con- 
cluded to try for them. Sitting on his 
haunches on the face of a precipice, about 
four hundred feet up, and about two hun- 
dred yards to the left of the pair, gazing 
out into space like a monarch on_ his 
throne, was a ram with a fair head. 


How Bobby cussed that poor sheep! 
as he was afraid he would take 
fright and frighten the others. There 
was nothing to do but allow him to see 
us as we had to pass directly under him. 
We started ahead but he never moved, 
although another band several hundred 
yards away immediately disappeared. 

Bobby dubbed this sheep “cheechako” 
(Siwash for tenderfoot), and begged me 
to shoot that fool sheep, but the others 
looked better to me so IT refused. We were 
now on the slide rock among the 





Tepee Lake 


could barely find room to lie down on the 
edge of a precipice to shoot, with my feet 
hanging out into space. I was really afraid 
the recoil. of the .30 would kick me over. 

The first shot, at about 150 yards was 
too far back, but as he started to run 
the second shot went squarely through the 
fore-shoulders. As he whirled away 
down the slide rock, we took a chance on 
doing the same thing, running across the 
slide and around some pinnacles. His 
mate was running across a slide fully five 
hundred yards away, but an accidental 
shot broke his neck and sent him also 
sliding down the slide rock. 

Although shot fully 500 yards apart, 
and although they rolled down from two 
to three hundred yards of slide rock they 
were not more than six feet apart when 
we got to them. We skinned out the 
heads and started homeward with our 
heavy loads. As we came back under the 
precipice there sat “cheechako” like a 
graven image. Bobby again pleaded with 
me to shoot him, but I had all my license 
allowed and refused. Bobby put down 
his load and threw rocks at him. He 
turned his head sidewise, took one look 
at us and continued his contemplation. 

So we passed on down into the shadows 
of the cafion while the setting sun still 
kissed the top of the peaks. 


BOUT midway in the cajion, high 
about us on 4 shope, was 4 band of 





crags of the very peak. We climbed 
up and around, hanging on by 
hands, feet and eyebrows. We 
finally crawled into range, and I 
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caribou, at least 1,000 yards away. Bobby 
wanted me to shoot at them as usual. 
Knowing it would be impossible to hit 
them I handed him the rifle and told him 
to shoot. As the echoes and reverbera- 
tions of the shot died away I looked up, 
and there, silhouetted against the evening 
sky, all along both edges of the caiion, 
like rows of white chickens on a roost, 
were two rows of snow-white sheep 
gazing down into the gathering gloom 
below. 

We got back to camp to find our horses 
overrunning the camp. Although there 
was plenty of grass they were literally 
starving and they realized it. The grass 
in the north contains very little nutrition, 
and there are only a few places on river 
bars, where a sort of vine grows, that 
horses thrive on. Every horse in the bunch 
chad lost at least fifty pounds in the three 
days at Tepee Lake. Even Spokane, my 
big skookum saddle horse, was showing 
every rib. Denny tried to sleep with us 
the last night at the lake, and repeatedly 
lay down on the tent ropes, so next morn- 
ing we reluctantly packed up and took 
our poor starving horses to the bars on 
the Donjek. 

A short time ago I had a letter from 
Eugene Jacquot, of Kluane, Yukon Ter- 
ritory (big game hunter, guide and 
gold miner, whom I am _ proud to 
call my friend), asking me to come up 
for a hunt this fall. 

I may not go this fall, but I 
am going back, Gene, back to 
Tepee Lake, steeped in its eter- 
nal beauty, back to the glorious 
golden north land! 








Bobby and the Two Sheep—Where They Fell 
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SPECIALISTS IN CONSERVATION 


HIS is an age’of specialists. No one man, particularly 
-in the great world of outdoor sport, can begin to reach 
that pinnacle of omniscience, when ‘all his prendoance- 


ment8’are authoritative. In this magazine, your Editor’ 


does not pretend to any such learningy He gives, you his) own 
best judgment in matters of guns, tackle, dogs and camping out- 
fits, based on a reasonably wide acquaintance with these sub- 
jects, and his readers accept them for what they are worth— 
the opinions of a mere mortal who simply has somewhat broader 
sources of information than the average sportsman. But in 
the matter of Conservation, so active are the hundreds of 
leagues, societies and organizations in furthering this great 
work all over our land, that it would be impossible for any one 
man—let alone a hard-worked, busy Editor—to begin to keep 
in touch with all that is going on, and to find time to lend the 
aid of his publication where important legislation is being en- 
acted. Time was when your Editor spent as much of his time 
as could be spared in personal efforts towards furthering legis- 
lation in Washington and Albany, helping, as far as one human 
could, the work of various worthy clubs and societies. But 
with the formation of the American Game Protective Associa- 
tion, under the able presidency of John Burnham, formerly 
Chief Game Protector of New York State, this sort of work 
was resigned gladly enough into the hands of specialists, trained 
to the legal details of game legislation, the practical knowledge 
of game rearing, and the biological knowledge of what is really 
needed to preserve a given species of game. These men give all 
their time and thought to this work. They have a well equipped 
force of experts engaged in legislative work, adequate salaries 
for officers, office force and incidental expenses in actual legis- 
lative work in the various State capitals and at Washington, 
and they know what is going on all over the country; where 
the push is needed to get good laws across, where to kill vicious 
legislation ; and their men are constantly at work where needed. 
“More game” is the motto of this organization, and nothing that 
can be honorably employed toward securing its end is over- 


looked. 


ITH the best brains in the business, a free hand to work 

without fear or favor—all the association needs is the 
power of the press back of it to reach maximum efficiency. The 
Association publishes a bulletin giving monthly news of all its 
activities, and the conservation doings all over the country; but 
this bulletin, while of reasonably large circulation as such so- 
ciety organs go, did not reach the great mass of sportsmen 
throughout America who get their information through their 
favorite sportsmen’s magazines 


N the fertile brain of Mr. E. F. Warner, publisher of Frerp 

AND StrEAM, there originated a scheme by which the activi- 
ties of the American Association, its appeals for co-operation 
at the right moment to do good in legislative halls, could be 
brought home to all the hundreds of thousands of: readers of 
sportsmen’s magazines in the country. He proposed that the 
conservation departments of the various magazines, instead 
of being made up by the sporting editors, should be turned 
over to specialists, the men of the American Game Protective 
Association, who would edit the conservation departments ac- 


cording to the needs of each publication, based on its biggest 
weight of distribution. In this way you not only get the liv- 
est possible conservation department, right up to the minute 
in‘all that is going on, but the particular locality in which the 
Magazine has its greatest influence will be provided with news 
of all the local work that is being carried on. While all sports- 
men’s magazines are more or less national in scope, particularly 
Fie_p AND STREAM, which has quite as much Western as Eastern 
circulation, many of them are restricted to a clientele, the bulk 
of which is found within a few hundred miles from their place 
of publication. With such, much space will be devoted to local 
matters, while with others virtually the entire space will be 
edited with matters of national interest and scope. 


EGINNING with our February issue, this plan will go into 

effect in Fretp AND StrREAM. Our present Conservation 
Department will be abolished, and in place of it we will print 
from two to four pages of game conservation and breeding 
copy, in the front part of the magazine, directly following the 
editorial. This matter does not necessarily embody the edi- 
torial views of the magazine, but it will be the best product of 
the brains of specialists in game conservation and propagation 
that is to be found in print, and we feel assured that it will 
make FreLp AND StTREAM’s conservation department not only 
authoritative but keenly interesting to all. 


ITH this conservation department goes a plan by which 

you can identify yourself with the Association. Many 
sportsmen, who admire this sort of work from a distance and 
vaguely wish to do something personal in behalf of better game 
and fish conditions, end by doing nothing whatever because no 
channel, no outlet for their impulses is provided. They do not 
know just how to set about joining such an association. In 
Mr. Warner’s membership plan the offer is free to all to join, 
at the same time receiving Fretp AND STREAM, or certain other 
leading sportsmen’s papers which may be chosen at will, as 
the Association’s official news organ. A combined rate is pro- 
vided, contemplating a membership certificate and the choice 
of any magazine, thus enabling the new member to attend all 
meetings of the Association, receive the benefits of its aid in 
helping along local game law enforcement, establishing game 
farms, and the like, besides receiving monthly his magazine, 
sent by the Association to keep him in touch with all that is 
going on. 


E feel assured that our readers will welcome this new 

change in our Conservation Department. It all makes 
for a better and stronger magazine, and it puts the press and 
the society in closer touch for larger and better work. We 
also feel sure that a great man} of our readers will be only 
too glad to take this method_of affiliating themselves with the 
American Game Protective Association, a body that for the 
last six years has been foremost in real, practical, constructive 
work in game betterment, game rearing and the enactment of 
good game laws. And we strongly advocate sportsmen’s clubs, 
leagues and societies joining the Association in a body, thereby 
enabling them to add to their strength the whole strength of the 
Association and placing their efforts in Game Conservation 
just where they will do the most good. 
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THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN 
GAME anc >a ASSOCIA- 


ITH this issue there is started a 

new department of this publication, 
edited by the American Game Protective 
Association. While most of our readers 
doubtless know this organization, a word 
regarding its history and activities is 
fitting. 

The Association is the sportsmen’s na- 
tional organization, having affiliated with 
it thirty-eight State sportsmen’s associa- 
tions, with a combined membership in ex- 
cess of 250,000. 

For more than six years now the As- 
sociation has been conducting a vigorous 
national campaign for more game. It has 
co-ordinated the efforts of the country’s 
sportsmen to that end with an efficiency 
hitherto unknown. Its first efforts were 
concerned with the federal law for the 
protection of migratory birds, the cam- 
paign for which it organized largely and 
led to a successful conclusion. Its activi- 
ties were next extended to the successful 
movement for the treaty whereby birds 
that migrate between this country and 
Canada are given adequate protection. 
The setting aside of Mt. McKinley Park 
as a game refuge was another activity in 
which it joined with other well-known 
sportsmen’s organizations. 

Aid has been given most of the States 
of the Union, in co-operation with State 
officials, along the following lines: 

1. In securing adequate game laws. 

2. In effecting efficient enforcement of 
those laws. 

The Association has been particularly 
active in stimulating game breeding and 
preserving, and has published authorita- 
tive books and pamphlets on this subject 
relating to quail, mallard and wood ducks, 
pheasants and Virginia deer. 

Very recently it secured the establish- 
ment of an experimental game farm at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
by act of legislature. Game breeding 
and the conservation of wild life 
will be taught at Cornell in regular 
courses. 

This constitutes a brief outline of the 
Association’s work. Readers of this 
magazine will be enabled to follow it in 
detail from now on through this depart- 
ment. 

Many sportsmen in sympathy with this 
sort of work wish to aid it, but end by 
doing nothing, because they do not know 
just how to set about joining the Asso. 
ciation. Such as these will no longer be 
able to plead a valid excuse. A simple, 
inexpensive plan whereby each may do 
his bit has been evolved. It is explained 
thoroughly in the advertising section of 
this issue. 


Tue Epiror. 


KEEP THE MARKET HUNTER 
OUT OF OUR GAME COVERS 


AS insidious propaganda, engineered 
by those who hope to profit by 
it, has been in existence in this country 
for some time now, designed to open the 
game covers of the nation to the market 
hunter under the plea that the war ne- 
cessitates letting down the bars on game 
to replenish the food supply. 

While some respectable people have 
been duped into espousing this movement, 
it derives its major impetus from the 
commercial dealers in game; allied with 

many large hotels of the country, who 
long for a return of the good old days 
when they could cater to the appetite of 
the epicure with wild game furnished 
them by dealers who maintained an army 
of shooters from coast to coast. 

American game tottered on the brink 
of extinction when sportsmen and other 
lovers of wild life arose in their organ- 
ized might and demanded and secured 
the passage of the laws forbidding its 
sale. A full divorce between game and 
commercialism was effected by this legis- 
lation, then and there for all time—it was 
believed. 

We do not think any considerable por- 
tion of the press will be taken in by the 
pleas of these gentry, and there is, on the 
other hand, evidence that many of the 
most influential daily papers are fully 
alive to the situation. 

The false logic employed to bolster a 
shameless propaganda which has not hesi- 
tated to use the sacred cause of patrio- 
tism as a shield is exposed in a recent 
editorial expression of the Courier-Jour- 
nal, of Louisville, Kentucky: 

“Fo suspend the fish and game laws,” 
says that publication, “would be like de- 
ciding to kill all of the hogs and cattle 
at once, to avert starvation before feel- 
ing the pangs of hunger, and thus insur- 
ing shortage at a later period when hun- 
ger might be felt.” 

The writer insists, correctly we think, 
“that there should be a rigid continuance 
of the conservation of the fish and game,” 
and he cites the indisputable fact that 
“The laws do not prevent the use of any 
sort of fish or game which is in existence 
in sufficient supply to be useful.” 

Moreover, it is declared that existing 
laws are designed to “protect the source 
of supply and permit the use of the sup- 
ply,” and this statement is embellished by 
drawing attention to the fact that in the 
case of deer, for instance, the difference 
between the supply which is available un- 
der protective laws, and that which would 
accrue under unrestrained slaughter rep- 
resents the margin of safety which in- 
sures the continuance of a supply of 
venison. 

The Courier-Journal agrees with this 


Association that sinister influences are 
behind the proposals that have been made, 
and its editor closes his pronouncement 
with these words which should be taken 
to heart by every sportsman: 

“A legislator wishing to make capital 
upon one hand as a patriot, and upon the 
other as an advocate of ‘the people,’ whom 
he could represent as being hard pressed 
for food, could make a facile speech de- 
manding the abolition or suspension 
of fish and game laws. Shortsighted per- 
sons would commend him and indorse the 
repeal of the protective laws for the pe- 
riod of the war. The conservationists, if 
they would defeat a much misguided re- 
sponse to an insincere effort to get the 
protective laws suspended, should be up 
and doing in every State. By vigilance 
enly can they avert what would be the 
undoing, needlessly, of all that has been 
done during the last twenty-five years to 
prevent the extermination of game.” 

Every sportsmen’s organization and ev- 
ery individual sportsman should address 
a resolution or letter, as the case may be, 
to Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, United States 
Food Administrator, Washington, D. C., 
letting him know how the men who have 
labored to save one of the nation’s most 
precious heritages—an invaluable asset at 
this time—feel regarding the proposal to 
undo the work of a score of years, over- 
night, as it were. 

They might mention that one of the 
first actions of the French Government 
after the declaration of war was to make 
game conservation more stringent, with 
the result that it was possible during the 
past year to peynit the taking of a con- 
siderable toll of certain species. The 
thrifty French do not believe in killing 
the goose that lays the golden egg, so 
long as the eggs will suffice. 

Our prospective sportsmen correspond- 
ents might well point to the significant 
fact that the men who lead the conserva- 
tion movement are united in their oppo- 
sition to its overthrow—George Bird 
Grinnell, Theodore Roosevelt, William 
Dutcher, George D. Pratt, George Shiras, 
3d, Clinton M. Odell, John B. Burnham, 
T. Gilbert Pearson, William L. Finley, 
Charles Sheldon, Ernest Harold Baynes, 
William T. Hornaday, M. L. Alexander, 
1. C. Hinshaw—what conflicts in the past 
with the forces of greed these names re- 
call! Put them down every one as op- 
posed to surrendering our hard-won 
heritage of wild life to the market hunter! 


LET CONGRESS REDEEM THE 
NATION’S HONOR AND INSURE 
ITS FOOD SUPPLY 
| parker fully the tremendous im- 

portance of the momentous measures 
which the sixty-fifth Congress has before 
it and stirred as we are by patriotism in 
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this great world crisis, we feel that the 
moment has come when the migratory 
hird enabling act should be passed by the 
House of Representatiwes at Washington. 

The last session of the sixty-fourth 
Cengress took no action on this measure. 
In the House it was similarly ignored in 
the special session, though the Senate 
tound time to pass it. Now the moment 
lias arrived when the House should com- 
plete this great work which has been be- 
a Congress since 1913. And this should 
be done, not only because practically all 
the farmers in the country through their 
national organizations and practically all 
the sportsmen in the country similarly 
represented have declared in favor of the 
measure; not only because President Wil- 
son wrote from the White House in its 
support; not only because four cabinet 
members and a large majority in Congress 
have expressed themselves in favor of 
this legislation; not only because of the 
tremendous support behind it; but for 
the reason that this legislation is vitally 
needed for the welfare of the nation at 
this time. 

Splendid work is being done in putting 
Gur soldiers in the field, and-our sailors 
on the sea, and in backing them up with 
all the things that make for their success, 
but without the birds agriculture would 
be impossible and our armies and navies 
would perish from lack of food. 

It is a great and patriotic necessity to 
do what Canada has already done and 
pass at the earliest possible moment in 
this session of Congress the Flood Bill. 
This will do more to make the crops se- 
cure and the success of our country as- 
sured than any other similar measure 
which Congress can pass and will fulfill at 
the same time the solemn compact which 
we entered when the treaty with Canada 
was concluded more than a year ago. 





GAME CONFERENCE DATES ARE 
MARCH 4 AND 5 

HE fourth National Conference’ on 

Game Breeding and Preserving, held 
under the auspices of this Association, 
will take place at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, March 4 and 5. A simple dinner 
will conclude the conference on the eve- 
ning of March 5. This will be followed 
bv what is believed to be the best showing 
of wild game moving pictures ever made, 
the exhibitors being Mr. William L. Fin- 
ley, of Oregon, and Mr. Norman McClin- 
tock, of Pittsburgh, two men whose work 
with large and small game is unique. 
Those who attended last year’s confer. 
ence will recall the excellence of the 
moving pictures that were shown. 

All sportsmen’s organizations and in- 
dividual sportsmen are invited to the con- 
ference and dinner without further no- 
tice. 

These gatherings furnish the one oc- 
casion of the year when those interested 
in the more game movement can get to- 
gether. Nearly 500 attended last year’s 
gathering. : 

Mr. William B. Boulton, chairman, will 
preside over all sessions of the confer- 
ence and at the dinner. 

Reservations at $5 each should be made 
as soon as possible, checks being made 
payable to Mr. Tracy Dows, treasurer, 
2271 Woolworth Building, New York 
City 


FOOD SITUATION DOES NOT 
WARRANT RELAXATION OF 


PROTECTIVE LAWS 
A T the annual meeting of both the 
New York and the Wisconsin State 
sportsmen’s associations, resolutions were 


Field and Stream 


adopted disapproving of suggestions to 
allow greater use of the game supply at 
the present time as not warranted by the 
demands of the situation. 

The New York meeting was held in 
New York City, and presided over by 
Mr. John B. Burnham, who was succeeded 
by Mr. Albert J. Squires, of Batavia. 
Commissioner George D. Pratt was one 
ot the speakers at the convention dinner, 
and his administration was strongly en- 
dorsed. Mr. Roy C. Andrews, of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
made a splendid talk on his recent expe- 
dition to Southwest China, and showed 
some big game moving pictures in con- 
nection, therewith that were excellent. 
Mr. E. H. Forbush, State ornithologist, 
of Massachusetts, showed by illustrations 
and statistics how the war made more 
necessary than ever the conservation of 
our wild life. 

Mr. Clinton M. Odell, president of the 
Minnesota Game Protective League, at- 
tended the Wisconsin meeting as the spe- 
cial delegate of the American Game Pro- 
tective Association, and spoke on “The 
Game Refuge.” Due largely to his de- 
voted efforts, Minnesota has one of the 
best State associations in the country, 
with a paid secretary who gives all his 
time to the work. 

The Wisconsin organization possesses 
an aggressive personality in Dr. A. T. 
Rasmussen, its president. He has out- 
lined an ambitious and _ well-considered 
plan of activities, which should advance 
Wisconsin sensibly in its rank as a more 
game state. 


CORNELL GAME BREEDING 

COURSE STARTS FEBRUARY 18 
N February 18, Cornell University, 
at Ithaca, New York, wdl open her 

doors to young men and women for a 
special course in game breeding, ending 
May 10, to be supplemented by practical 
work on the recently-established Cornell 
game farm, which will be concluded Au- 
gust 31. In addition, facilities will be of- 
fered for a four-year special course in 
the conservation of wild life, including 
ae breeding, leading to the degree of 
yuchelor of science. The short course is 
for those who want to become game 
keepers or to engage in game breeding 
as a commercial pursuit. The four-year 
course is designed to train young men 
for such activities as specialists with 
state game and fish commissions; paid 
secretaries of State sportsmen’s associa- 
tions and wild life protective organiza- 
tions; work with zoological gardens and 
departments of the Federal Government 
having to do with biological work and 
fish culture. 

The October Bulletin of this Associa- 
tion, containing detailed information on 
this work, may be had for a three-cent 
stamp by addressing E. A. Quarles, vice 
president, 2271 Woolworth Building, New 
York City, or prospective students may 
write direct to the secretary of the New 
York State College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, New York. 

The Cornell game farm will be oper. 
ated in consultation with the Conserva- 
tion Commission, and its surplus. product 
will be distributed by the commission in 
the same manner as are birds from other 
state game farms. 


TWO-YEAR CLOSED SEASON ON 
GROUSE RECOMMENDED 


HE American Game Protective As- 
sociation recommends to State Legis- 
latures a two-year closed season on ruffed 
grouse, or native pheasant, as it is called 


in the South, in the United States and 
Canada. Reports from all over the range 
of this noble game bird indicate an alarm- 
ing decrease, which in most sections cul- 
minated during the fall. No more birds 
are left than are required for seed stock, 
and a halt should be called on the shoot- 
ing. The reports referred to have been 
made as the result of a questionnaire on 
the grouse situation, sent broadcast 
through the range of the species by the 
game commissions of this country and 
Canada at the request of the Association. 
A complete digest of the information thus 
received will be published later. 

The Association does not believe that 
the decrease in the grouse supply is 
caused primarily by the shooters. It is 
of opinion that the chief cause is the in- 
roads of vermin, foxes, hawks and owls. 
The Association is conducting an extensive 
investigation and is convinced ‘that there 
is a direct relation between the recent 
scarcity of varying hares through Canada 
and northern United States and the de- 
pletion of the grouse supply. It is com- 
monly believed that the rabbits are af- 
fected by a plague which kills off most of 
the supply periodically in cycles of about 
seven years. 

The year 1916 saw the greatest scarcity 
of rabbits through the northland. The 
rabbit is the staff of life for most of the 
vermin. Deprived of this food supply, they 
have turned their energies to the grouse 
to an unprecedented extent. Last winter 
there was an unusual migration of pre- 
daceous hawks and snowy owls into 
northern United States. With the rab- 
bits gone, the smaller rodents covered 
by the snow, and the migratory birds in 
the South, these carnivorous birds were 
obliged to prey on the grouse. 

Not only have the grouse in the last 
few years been depleted in the shooting 
covers, but also all through the wilder- 
ness. Neither private nor Government, 
Provincial and State game _ reserves 
escaped the destruction. In the refuges 
and in sections where they are never shot 
grouse are as few in number as they are 
elsewhere, and now every effort must be 
made to preserve the birds that remain 
as seed for the future. 

The association believes that not only 
must a closed season be established, but 
that also sportsmen and State officials in 
the United States and Canada should take 
active measures toward reducing the num- 
ber of vermin in grouse ranges. The 
bounty system has been proved ineffec- 
tive, costly and immoral, and we believe 
that States through their game protec- 
tive forces and associations of sportsmen 
acting in co-operation should start a coun- 
try-wide campaign for trapping off the 
vermin and providing food in winter. A 
No. 1 jump trap set on top of a seven- 
foot post at the edge of some marsh or 
clearing in the forest where it can be 
easily reached will account for some of 
the great owls and destructive hawks 
which know no closed season in their 
hunting operations. The foxes and other 
predatory animals should be similarly 
taken care of. 

Poor nesting seasons and possibly dis- 
ease haye much to do with the scarcity 
of grouse, but the chief cause, we firmly 
believe, is the great scarcity of rabbits 
through the North. A hopeful feature 
is the fact that rabbits have begun to in- 
crease. As soon as there is a sufficient 
supply for the vermin to feed on the 
grouse will increase again. For this rea- 
son we do not advocate a longer closed 
season than two years. If, however, at 
the end of this time the grouse are not 
back again with us in sufficient numbers 
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The Marsh That Has Been Made a Duck Preserve 


the season should be extended for an- 
other period of years. 

What has been said above is to be quali- 
fied by the statement that there may be, 
and probably are, some communities 
throughout the country where grouse are 
still plentiful. In such circumstances, 
naturally, no closed season will be nec. 
essary. 





Breeding 
Black Ducks and 


Canvasbacks 











By Dr. Arthur A. Allen 


N interesting experiment in in- 
ducing canvasbacks and_ black 
duck to breed under conditions of 
semi-captivity is under way near 

Ithaca, N. Y., under the direction of Dr. 


Arthur A. Allen, professor of ornithol- 
ogy at Cornell University. The pro- 
cedure followed closely resembles the 
English method of inducing ducks to 


breed in territory that possesses suitable 
natural advantages, which was fully de- 
scribed in the Bulletin of February 1, 
1914, by Lord William Percy, and which 
is also outlined in the pamphlet of this 
Association entitled, “The Mallard: Its 
Breeding, came and Preserving.” 


it will furnish inv aluable information for 
the sportsman who wishes to locate a 
ducking marsh on his preserve, or the 
commercial breeder who, so far, is prac- 
tically limited to the mallard in supply- 
ing the market demand for wild ducks. 
Regarding the progress of the work Dr. 
Allen writes: 

“It is too soon yet to make a definite 
report, as a good share of our results 
have thus far been negative. You may 
be interested, however, in the progress we 
have made. 

“As you know, we spent most of last 
winter inventing traps for capturing the 
wild birds and finally devised two that 
were fairly satisfactory, with the result 
that we secured about 100 ducks, 42 can- 
vasbacks, 22 greater scaups, 27 blacks, 8 
mallards, and 1 lesser scaup. The can- 
vasbacks were equal as to sex, but with 
the blacks the males greatly predominated, 
there being but seven females. The ducks 
were kept upon a spring-fed concrete 
trout pond until the ice had left the 
marshes, and, with the exception of two 
scaup ducks, which died from an un- 
known cause, were always in fine condi- 


tion. Two pairs of canvasbacks were sent 
to the New York Zodlogical Society, a 
number to Mr. Job for the experimental 
game farm of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, a few were kept 
on our observation pond, and the re- 
mainder were employed in the experi- 
ment. 

“The object of the experiment was, in 
the first place, to determine if we could 
get wing-clipped canvasbacks to breed by 
giving them free range and ideal condi- 
tions, and thereafter naturalize them in 
New York as breeding birds; and in the 
second place to determine the same things 
for a species native to the state (the black 
duck) in order to devise a suitable means 
for restocking the depleted marshes of 
the state with breeding waterfowl. 

Two locations were selected for the 
experiment, and the right to post and 
protect the property was secured from the 
owners. One, a marsh of about 200 acres, 
is an ideal spot for waterfowl, although 
none has bred there in a great many 
years. The marsh is located at North 
Spencer, N. Y., about fourteen miles 
south of Ithaca. It is covered with 
rushes, sedges and cat-tails except for 
areas of open water and has plenty of nat- 
ural food, as has also the other spot se- 
lected, a pond and adjoining marsh at 
South Danby. 

“Before releasing the ducks the prima- 
ries of the right wing of each bird were 
clipped and a numbered aluminum band 
of the American Bird Banding Associa- 
tion was placed on the leg of each. 

“The backward spring was a _ great 
drawback to the experiment, for the ice 
did not leave the marshes until so late 
that it was April 17 before the birds were 
released, and even after the first of June 
the vegetation was still thin. Upon lib- 
eration the ducks at first scattered, but 
later found each other and gathered into 
three flocks, the species segregated. The 
canvasbacks and the scaups remained in 
flocks until they finally disappeared into 
the thick vegetation during the moulting 
season of late August. Aside from per- 
forming their courting antics, there was 
no evidence of breeding or desire to 
breed. 

“The case of the black ducks was dif- 
ferent. When we tramped through the 
marsh of North Spencer the last of May 
they had separated into pairs and gave 
evidence of having either nests or young, 
although neither were found. The pres- 
ence of three full-winged black ducks on 
the marsh, apparently detained by the 
presence of the wing-clipped birds, was 
another encouraging sign, although in a 
way it prejudices the results of this sea- 
son’s work, as we have no way of know- 
ing for how large a percentage of the 


Feeding Wild, Trapped Canvasbacks 


young raised on the marsh these birds 
were responsible. 

“By the middle of August, although we 
released but three females and nine males 
on this marsh, there were certainly more 
than twenty-five ducks, as we had that 
many in the air at once. Several of our 
original birds were reported to us as being 
destroyed by hawks, or as having wan- 
dered out of the marsh, but just how 
many broods were raised we do not know. 
As no efforts were made to destroy ver- 
min of any sort, it is probable that many 
succumbed and that the twenty-five or 
more represent but a percentage of the 
total number. At South Danby, the two 
females and four males released were 
apparently even more successful, for as 
many as twenty-four were seen together 
on the pond in August. 

“Tt seems, therefore, that while the can- 
vasbacks and scaups did not breed this 
first season, the blacks did, and if the 
remnant of these birds or their offspring 
that survive the hunting season return to 
these same places next year to breed, re- 
stocking the marshes will not be a very 
difficult undertaking. That the number 
to survive will doubtless be small is 
shown by the fact that Mr. Cleaves of 
the American Bird Banding Association 
informs me that there are already five 
return records, three canvasbacks and 
two black ducks. The black ducks were 
shot at the head of Cayuga Lake, four- 
teen miles to the north, the canvasbacks 
at the foot of Cayuga Lake, fifty-two 
miles to the north upon the, feeding 
grounds that they ordinarily first visit in 
coming down from the north. 

“The birds upon the observation pond 
have done very well and gave us many 
opportunities for watching their court- 
ship performances at close hand as well 
as for some feeding experiments. Next 
year we expect to liberate these birds 
and learn if a year’s confinement and 
lack of flight will change their mental 
attitude toward breeding. How docile 
they became upon our pond is shown in 
one of the accompanying photographs. 

“IT am not submitting this letter as a 
report, but if you think any parts of it 
interesting to your readers I will be glad 
to have you publish such.” 

Mr. John Needham, of Ithaca, New 
York, states that one lot of the ducks 
trapped by him and Dr. Allea for the ex- 
periment described above showed the fol- 
lowing ration as to sexes: 

Broadbills—fémales much in excess of 


males, about 20 birds trapped in all. 
Canvasbacks, sexes about evenly di- 
vided. 


Black ducks, 2 males to each female; 
30 to 40 ducks trapped in all. 
Mallards, 6 ducks to 2 females 
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HROUGH 

the cow 
country were 
creeping vague, 
ugly rumors. 
The theft of 
cattle was be- 
coming a prof- 
itable and popu- 
lar profession. 
Some years be- 
fore a vigorous 
crusade—with 
a resultant high 
mortality rate 
among the rust- 
ling fraternity— 
had convinced 
the rustlers of 
the error of 
their ways, but 
their unwel- 
come presence 
was again being 
felt. Well or- 
ganized they 
worked care- 
fully and meth- 
odically, now 
striking here, 
now there, but 
with a sure 
swiftness that 


always gained 
its end 

The Double 
Arrow’ Ranch 
suffered with 
the others. 
Small, scatter- 


ing losses of 
cattle became so 
frequent as to 
make an impos- 
ing total. Yet, 
in spite of gen- 
erous “dead or 
alive” reward 
offers this leak- 
age was not 
stopped 

Ed Peters, the 
foreman, sat at 
his desk star- 
ing out across 
the rolling 
stretch of un- 
fenced range. 
Spurs jingled 
outside, torming 
a pleasing ac- 
companiment to 
a cowman’s dit- 
ty. 

The jingling 
ceased as the 
singer seated 
himself on the 
steps outside 
what served as 
the ranch office, 
his back resting 
comfortably 
against a post, 
while with a 
seriousness be- 
fitting so impor- 
tant a task, he trolled forth additional 
stanzas of the ballad. 


‘6 EY, you, Larry Medford!” called 
Peters. “Have a‘heart, can’t you? 
Come in here.” 

In prompt answer the door opened to 
admit a lean, tanned cowpuncher. 

“Don’t you like my singin’?” he queried 
depreciatingly, the wrinkle of a smile 
lurking about the corners of his mouth. 

“No,” growled the foreman, “can’t say 


Field and Stream 


as I do.” Then the tone of his voice 
changed abruptly. “What do you make 
of this rustling business, Larry?” he de- 
manded. 

The puncher thoughtfully rolled a ciga- 
rette. 

“IT ain’t offerin’ any suggestions,” he 
said at length. 

“You know Gentleman Joe?” 

A peculiar smile, in which amusement, 
contempt, and anticipation struggled for 
mastery, overspread the rider’s face. 
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“That 
Sure! I know him; only 
the last time we met, the snaky son-of-a- 
gun was circulatin’ under the nom-de- 
ploom of Tooson Bill, world’s champion.” 


“Gentleman Joe?” he repeated. 
four flusher? 


“What’s that?” asked Peters. “What 
you getting at?” 

“Well, the last time I went east with 
cattle, I was wanderin’ around Chicago 
lonesome, havin’ strayed from the rest of 
the bunch. There’s a vaudeville theater 
and in front of it a picture of me deah 
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ol pal, Gentle- 
man Joe, all 
flossed out like 
a movie co w- 
boy and wear- 
in’ the label 
‘Tucson Bill, 
world’s cham- 
pion pistol and 
revolver shot.’ 
“Mebby yuh 
ain’t acquainted 
with the fact, 
but Gentleman 
Joe’s cherishing 
an awful poor 
opinion of me, 
datin’ back to 
the time when 
I had to argue 
with him over 
a little matter 
of poker eti- 
quette. He open- 
ed a juicy pot 
with three aces 
to my four 
spades, all in 
a row com- 
mencin’ with 
the nine spot. 
I raised him 
pronto, and he 
raises back. 
He’s got the ad- 
vantage of me, 
bein’ as he’s the 
dealer. I draw 
one card, and 
he takes two, 
but he sneaks 
his from the 
bottom of the 
deck, a pair of 
eights, which 
he’s located 
there all handy. 
I fill a spade 
flush with the 
deuce, but of 
course it ain’t 
very heavy 
against aces 
full, and it 
makes me kinda 
. peeved like, so 
~ I have to rea- 
- son with him. 
~ If I'd only been 
able to con- 
nect with the 
eight or king 
of spades, 
wouldn’t ‘of 
minded his 
fillin’ the aces 
full from the 
bottom, but 
things bein’ as 
they was, I’m 
settin’ here to 
state that my 
language was 
sure forceful.” 
“Didn’t he 
talk back?” ask- 
ed the foreman. 


TES 


ae 8) 


ARRY’S finger sought a tiny nick 
in his right ear. 

“Not very much,” he retorted with 
a cheerful grin. “Well, when I spot 
his picture in front of the theater, I go 
in to see about it. They give me a 
program, and it says Tucson Bill’s is- 
suin’ an open challenge for pistol 
shootin’ and would pay anyone that 
beat him $500, the audience to be judge. 

“He shoots pretty good at that, but 
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one of his stunts is sure the worst four 
flush proposition that even Gentleman 
Joe ever tried to put across. How he 
ever got away with it, / don’t see. 
He’s got a machine ,with wheels and 
levers that spin and six colored glass 
balls fastened different places. It looks 
awful hard to break the balls as they 
whirl around like a dance-hall girl, but 
he gets busy with a Colt and bursts 
’em all right, except that the fifth shot 
clips two balls instead of one, and 
they’re all of two feet apart at the time. 

“Joe explains it by saying how the 
balls is plumb fragile, bein’ paper-thin 
glass, and that a chunk of the one he 
shot must’ve hit the other. It’s awful 
poor stuff, that alibi, but the crowd 
takes it in like a Greaser stuffin’ him- 
self with pepper pancakes, while Joe 
goes on with his elevatin’ exhibition. 
Finally they stick up a line of six can- 
dies at the back of the stage, and Joe 
wings ‘em, only requirin’ eight or nine 
shots for the business. Then the manager, 
a pot-bellied little cuss, steams out and 
issues a challenge to the world at large. 
That’s when your Uncle Dudley horns 
into the game. 


IRST I get hold of that big Colt with 
the one cartridge still unfired, and put 
the audience wise to the fact that their 
world’s champion’s been bustin’ targets 
with shot cartridges. I sure do make a 
hit—not with Gentleman Joe, though. 
The manager gets kinda sore, too, me 
crabbin’ his show that way, and wants 
me to shoot at something, so they light 
up the six candles and I fan ’em out. 
Then I collect my five hundred and beat 
it.” 
“Didn’t Joe have any cbjections?” 
“Bein’s I'm so well acquainted with 
him,” the cowboy explained, “I ain't tak- 
in’ any chances. So when he starts to 
pull a gun on me, I’ve got mine bent on 
him, before he’s really sure just what’s 
happenin’. vs 


se ELL,” said Peters crisply, “Gentle- 
man Joe, ex-rustler, is back in this 
country, and he’s been up to his old tricks. 
I've just been tipped all the evidence we 
need and also where to find Joe. We’re 
due to make an awful example of some- 
body, and he’s scheduled for the part.” 

“Sounds fine; but where do I come 
in?” 

“Oh, you’re going after him. You're 
the best man on the place with a gun—” 

“Mister Peters!” murmured the punch- 
er, with an exaggerated simper. “Thank 
yuh so much!” 

—“and the fellow that tackles Joe can’t 
be any too quick that way,” continued the 
foreman, ignoring the interruption. “Only 
remember, I want him alive. If you have 
to shoot the beggar, put the slug where 
it'll do the least damage.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Here’s a map that will take you right 
to his headquarters. I can’t send a crowd, 
for the rustlers would sure suspect some- 
thing, but they probably won’t pay much 
attention to one man. There’s a hundred 
dollars coming to anyone that brings Joe 
in dead, but ten times that for him alive. 
Are you on?” 

“Sure!” and Larry, after carefully 
glancing at the map, put it away inside 
his flannel shirt. “I’m startin’ to-night,” 
said he as he left the room. 

His spurs jingled outside and again 
the mournful ballad of Frankie and 
Johnny was continued: 


“‘Oh, turn me over, Frankee, 
Turn me over slow 


Field and Stream 


Turn me over on my right side, 
Them bullets are a hurtin’ me so!’ 

For he was her ma-ha-ha-han, 

What was a-doin’ her wro-hong.” 


Peters smiled wryly to himself as the 
singing died away. 

“Something seems to tell me that I’ve 
stirred up one little batch of trouble for 
Gentleman Joe, alias Tucson Bill,” he 
mused. “Wish I could be on the side 
lines when their trails cross for the third 
time. Too bad Larry didn’t put Joe out 
for keeps when he shot him wp in the 
poker game; it would have saved a lot 
of bother.” 


HIRTY-SIX hours later found 

Medford’s pony picking its way 
along a rocky defile many miles from 
the Double Arrow. The rider had 
traced out the course indicated by the 
roughly scrawled map without diffi- 
culty, and was now well within the ene- 
mies’ country. Gentleman Joe was 
holding forth for the present in an old 
cabin, egos | occupied by a pros- 
pector. It would be a ludicrously easy 
matter to effect the capture, as Larry 
planned it. A night camp would be 
made, and early next morning he would 
slip up to the cabin, revolver in hand, 
covering his victim before the latter 
was well awake. A trip through this 
particular region a year before had 
posted him fairly well on the lay of the 
land. 

“I'd really hoped for a little excite- 
ment,” he yawned plaintively, as he 
slackened the saddle girths, “but this 
is too easy.” 

Leaving his-tethered pony to crop 
away at the scanty grass, the cowboy 
rolled up in a blanket and was soon 
asleep, for the day had been exceeding- 
ly wearisome. Twenty-four hours at a 
stretch in the saddle is indeed enough 
to weary anyone. 

Suddenly he awoke. He knew not 
how long he had slept; a vague, indefi- 
nite sense of danger seemed to pervade 
the very air. The puncher did not 
move, but lay still rolled in his blanket, 
striving to collect his sleep-numbed 
faculties to face whatever was before 
him. Far in the distance could be 
plainly seen the serrated mountain 
peaks, clear-cut against the moonlit 
sky. Rex, the cow pony, was not 
alarmed, for Larry could hear the 
steady champ of his teeth on the tough 
mountain grass. 

Then the horse gave a start, leaping 
to one side with a clatter of loose 
stones. Larry slipped his Colt from 
the holster and jumped to his feet. 
Too late! A dark figure faced him 
from the shadow of the rocks, scarce 
ten paces distant, and the moonlight 
danced with a sinister gleam on a six- 
shooter, leveled full at him. Larry 
was not even surprised to hear the 
familiar snarling voice of his old ad- 
versary, Gentleman Joe. 

“Drop that gun, and be damned quick 
about it!” 

The cowboy obeyed with alacrity. 
Unless he meditated suicide, there was 
really nothing else to do. Gentleman 
Joe at once possessed himself of the 
weapon, his swarthy face lighting up 
with an evil grin of triumphant grati- 
fication on discovering the identity of 
his captive. At last the tables were 
turned. 

“So it’s you, is it?” chuckled the cap- 
tor. “This is better’n I hoped for. 
Now march!” and he indicated the di- 
rection with the muzzle of his revolver. 





Off they started, Rex giving a gentle 
whinny of inquiry at thus being de- 
serted by his master. He followed the 
length of the rope which fastened him, 
and then, seeing that he must remain 
behind, philosophically resolved to make 
the best of a bad job, and again began 
the discouraging task of - collecting 
nourishment from the thin soil. 


HE two men went on without a 

word, and after a climb of five or 
ten minutes gained the cabin, located on 
a small level spot, overlooking a steep 
ravine. They entered the unpretentious 
building, dimly lighted by the moon, 
whereupon Gentleman Joe, the while keep- 
ing a watchful eye upon his captive, struck 
a match and lit a candle. 

“Sit down!” he ordered, pointing to a 
box, and his visitor accepted the invita- 
tion. The cabin was scantily furnished, 
the only equipment visible besides a sup- 
ply of food and a few cooking utensils, 
being a rough cot and a keg of generous 
size. Gentleman Joe sat on this. 

“You’re a smart sleuth, now ain’t you!” 
he gloated. “You make me plumb weary. 
Come up here to get me, me! and fall 
asleep in my front yard! What you need 
is a nurse to tuck you in every night and 
kiss you to sleep!” 

Larry remained silent. He had nothing 
to gain by talking, and so let the other 
carry on the conversation by himself. 

“You’re big medicine with a six-gun, 
though,” continued the rustler, “and when 
it gets light you’re going to give an ex- 
hibition. Candles are a_ specialty of 
yours, I hear, and I’m going to let you 
take a pot shot at a candle. Won't be 
any: audience around to rattle you by ap- 
plause, either.” 

Larry still said nothing, and Gentleman 
Joe produced a rope from under the cot, 
with which he trussed up the captive. The 
night dragged on; traces of dawn began 
to appear. 

“Now as soon as we've fixed up the 
stage setting,” announced Gentleman Joe, 
at length, “we'll be ready for the per- 
formance to begin.” 

From the storehouse beneath the cot 
Joe extracted a coil of something that 
looked like slender rope. Then shoulder- 
ing the keg he left the cabin, returning 
after half an hour’s absence. Larry felt 
quite curious as to the part he was to play 
in the coming drama, but it seemed that 
his curiosity would soon be satisfied. He 
knew his chances of getting out alive 
were not exactly gorgeous, as the cattle 
thief was not a man to forgive or forget 
what he had suffered at Larry’s hands. 


(3 JOE untied his captive 
and conducted him to a rock ledge 
at the remote end of the level spot on 
which the cabin stood. A cluster of large 
stones formed a sort of rough chair, and 
the cowboy was deftly lashed in this, his 
right arm being partly free, though the 
other was firmly bound. Joe made the 
most of his skill in this direction—doubt- 
less acquired in hog-tying stolen cattle— 
for when he had finished, Larry could 
hardly move a muscle, save of his right 
hand, and all knots were out of reach of 
that. 

“Now,” said Gentleman Joe, with one of 
his habitual evil sneers, “there’s a seventy- 
five-pound keg full of blasting powder un- 
der those rocks. See that candle?” 


Larry had already noticed it, eighty or 


so feet away. 

“Three inches, or mebby four. from the 
top of that candle,” continued the rustler, 
“is punched a hole through the tallow. In 
that hole is one end of the fuse you see 
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“I’m going to let you take a pot shot at a candle” 


coming this way. The other end is in the 
keg of powder you're carelessly using for 
an armchair.” 

He paused, glancing with all the delight 
of a true scientific investigator from the 
candle to Medford and back again. The 
puncher kept up his patient working at 
the rope. 

“Very soon,” gloated Gentleman Joe, 
“T’m going to light that candle. Then I'll 
give you a gun that contains one car- 
tridge. If you can shoot the candle out, 
I'll let you go.” é 

“That’s a lie,” thought Larry. “He 
wouldn’t let me off now for a million 
dollars.” 

“If you miss the candle,” went on the 
outlaw gleefully, “your friends won’t need 
to worry about an undertaker.” 


E felt in his vest pocket, obviously 
for a match, but without success; 
then in various other pockets. 


“Have to leave you for a moment while 
I mosey over to the shack. Be right 
back,” and Gentleman Joe leisurely saun- 
tered off in the direction of the cabin, 
presently to disappear within the door. 

An instant later he reappeared and 
strolled back towards his captive, stopping 
to light the candle. Then he approached 
Larry, cheerfully whistling “The Dying 
Ranger.” In his left hand he carried the 
cowboy’s gun; his own still swung in its 
hostler at his hip. 

“Now, my son,” he remarked, “here’s 
your shooting iron. She contains one 
shell. There’s your target,” and he mo- 
tioned towards the candle, whose flame 
did not flicker, so quiet was the mountain 
air. 

“Before giving you this gun,” continued 
the speaker, “I’m going to bend mine on 
you so you won’t get funny. I’m so per- 
ticular about this exhibition that I can’t 
afford a misdeal.” 


Thereupon, with his own cocked Colt 
pointed full at Larry, Gentleman Joe 
handed over the latter’s gun, muzzle first ; 
then he backed cautiously away, waiting 
for Larry to shoot, his own pistol always 
covering him. But Medford seemed in 
no hurry. Joe began to get nervous, as 
his own position was after all only a 
trifle less embarrassing than his op- 
penent’s. Until the latter had fired away 
his single shell he was a more dangerous 
neighbor than a vicious rattler. Gentle- 
man Joe had no desire to be close up 
when the explosion became imminent. He 
began to perspire slightly, and almost re- 
gretted putting the loaded gun into Larry’s 
hands. A sudden and unexpected current 
of air drifted across the rocks. 

“Hey, there!” snapped the puncher—the 
first time he had spoken in an hour—so 
abruptly that Joe started. “Your candle’s 
blown out.” 

Involuntarily the rustler turned to look, 
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shifting the muzzle of his gun slightly as 
he did so, for a fraction of a second com- 
pletely off guard. Too late he realized 
the trap, and hastily fired, but the bullet 
whizzed harmlessly off*mto space. 

“Caught!” ejaculated Medford, his gun 
full on the outlaw. Then he added, his 
voice as hard as a wire nail, “Drop that 
gun, Joe, or you're a dead man in half a 
jiffy 

For the space of an eyelid’s flicker Joe 
hesitated, considering the chances of a 
snap shot. But he had seen Larry shoot 
twice before and well knew that there was 
not one hope in a million. The revolver 
clattered to the ground. 


“Now,” drawled Larry _ pleasantly, 
“come here beside me, so I can enjoy 
your smiling face. Sit on that rock.” 

Larry’s former captor gloomily sat in 
the place indicated, and the minutes 
passed, while the burning bit of candle 
grew steadily shorter, and the puncher, 


unwearying as fate, kept his cocked gun 
leveled full at the man beside him. 

The candle melted away until its flame 
was a bare half-inch above the fuse. The 
half-inch shortened to a quarter. Gen- 
tleman Joe watched it with increasing 
He glanced at the Sphinx- 


nervousness. 



















First Down! 


“ec HAT looks something like our 
point over there, doesn’t it, 
Harry?” I asked, as I pointed 
to the south and strained my 
eyes through the gloom. 

Following the direction indicated he 
answered, “Just a little to the east’ard of 
that—right under that little red star,” and 
I felt a trifle cocky at having guessed that 
close to it, in the dark. 

We were poling along in the sharpie, 
before a gentle northwest wind, having 
left the power-boat out in the channel. 
Harry and Walter were at the oars while 
I sat on the goose-crate taking in the 
crisp air, the flash from the lighthouse, 
the mystery of the stars and all the 
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like face of his guard, but received no 
encouragement. At length he could stand 
the strain no longer ; he leaped to his feet. 

“Sit down!” ordered Medford coldly, 
and in his tone was a threat not to be 
ignored. 


UDDENLY they heard a sharp hissing, 


and Gentleman Joe’s swarthy. face 
grew pale. The fuse was ignited; its 
sputtering flame came quickly nearer. The 


rustler watched it with a horrified fasci- 
nation, his hands convulsively clenched, 
his brow moist with fear sweat. Ap- 
parently the crazy cowpuncher was deter- 
mined to blow them both to pieces, and 
Gentleman Joe fully believed him capable 
of such a horrid deed. The sputter of 


fire reached the rocks; disappeared be- 
neath them. Gentleman Joe held his 
breath, every nerve tense, waiting for 


the end. 

A long minute he waited; 
pened. 

“Fooled you that time, I reckon,” 
tered Larry grimly. 

The reaction, when the dreaded dénoue- 
ment did not materialize, was too much 
for the cattle thief; he trembled in every 
limb, so weak that he could hardly stand. 


nothing hap- 


mut- 





Goose 
Shooting 
at 
Shinnecock 
By 
C. 
 @ 


Hamilton 






wonders of nature and outdoors. With 
the surf booming gently on the beach and 
the lap of the water under our counter 
I kept my ears open for the quack of a 
black duck as we approached the mea- 
dows. 

“I see you’re making for the north- 
east point?” 

“Yep; the wind is going to shift and 
eome out of the west or sou’west—just the 
thing for geese.” 

“There are not many ducks in the bay, 
are there, Harry?” 

“Never saw as few—don’t know 
they all zre.” 

“T understand 
broadbill shooting over in Moriches; 
eral men have told me about it.” 

“Yes, yes; they must have the feed over 
there this year. There’s quite a few 
broadbill here, too; they may cut around 
in the early morning and give us a few 
shots. I guess you know enough not to 
wait for ’em to light—just swing on ’em 
every chance you get; don’t let 60 or 70 
yards bother you any with that old 10 
gauge.” 


where 


they are having fine 
sev- 













Larry bestowed on him a glance of pity- 
ing contempt. 

“T allus said yuh was a four flusher, 
Joe,” said he coolly, “and yuh ain’t a- 
provin’ me wrong so durned fast at that.” 

“However did you do it?” questioned 
Gentleman Joe feebly, voicing something 
akin to grudging admiration. 

“Kicked the fuse with my heel when 
you were inside till I pulled the end out 
of the keg,” was the brief rejoinder. 


ATE in the following day the puncher 

and his captive rode up to the cluster 
of buildings that formed the Double Ar- 
row. 

“Great work!” cried Ed Peters, as he 
and several punchers crowded about the 
newcomers. “Have any trouble, Larry?” 

The cowboy dismounted and stroked 
the neck of his tired pony; it responded 
by affectionately nuzzling at its master, 
playfully pretending to bite. 

“Rex, old boy, ain’t yuh a son-of-a-gun, 
though!” ,Whispered the puncher softly. 

“I say,” reiterated Peters impatiently, 
“have any trouble getting him?” 

“Trouble?” repeated Larry, “trouble? 
Why, no; like taking candy from a blind 
baby, wasn’t it, Rex?” 

































Bringing in a “Crip” 


UR blind was one of the best that 

Harry had ever constructed; it was 
what I would call complete. After touch- 
ing it up a bit, on my side, I ensconced my 
long self in my dingey on top of a rubber 
poncho with an inflated rubber ring to 
sit on, a Slanting board covered with my 
oilers for my shoulders, shell-box between 
my legs, rubber coat and cap, camera, field 
glasses, lunch box, tobacco and thermos 
bottle filled with hot mock-turtle soup 
shoved under the deck and my gun, in its 
rubber sheath, alongside. 

Before the light went out we were all 
stowed away and the decoys happy, had 
oiled our guns with: an old rag and 
loaded up, ready for something to start 













something. With a few extra marsh hol- 
lyhocks to act as a windbreak at the 
back of my head, for the breeze had stif- 
fened and shifted, as Harry had pre- 
dicted, I was as snug as a duck hunter 
can be and more so than many of them 
attempt to be. 

Sure enough, the broadbill came. I 
made two very nervy attempts without 
connecting—but it was good to hear that 
old gun go off! 

Harry made one of the most wonder- 
ful shots I have ever seen him negotiate, 
—and that’s saying something. It was 
at a bird which circled to wind’ard, went 
way behind us and then came over, from 
behind, like a bullet. The duck was up 
in the clouds, but Harry never lost sight 
of it, and as it whizzed out in plain view 
the report rang out followed by a com- 
plete collapse. “That was a_ beautiful 
shot, Harry! A clean kill, too! I’ve 
never seen you beat it!” 

‘Got to take a chance once in a while, 
Mr. H. They can go some, but you got 
to remember, they can’t beat a charge of 
shot. I might not do that again in twenty 
years!” 

I bowled over a widgeon a few min- 
utes later and then brought’ down an in- 
quisitive broadbill with my second bar- 
rel after missing with my first. 

These incidents kept our interest from 
lagging until 9:15 when, as I was sweep- 
ing the landscape with my glasses, I picked 
out a thin, wavy line high up, coming over 
the beach, away down near Southampton. 
Harry could not see them at first, but 
when he could I was not able to give the 
number of them; the distance and their 
varying formation made it impossible to 
be exact, but it looked like 25! 

On they came, gradually lowering until 
we decided they were going to light to 
the leeward of The Hole-in-the-Wall as 
they disappeared behind the meadow, 
right in a line with the blind of Harry’s 
brother-in-law, Wells, of Good Ground. 


E felt sure we would get a shot 
if Wells did, because they did not act 
“wary,” not like geese do that have been 
shot at. We felt perfectly satisfied with 
the situation, as it stood, until we looked 
out on the bay and saw Walter just 
leaving the power-boat with another 
sportsman he had gone for, down to 
Quogue. 
Our remarks about Walter and his 
freight were far from complimentary; 
for. what could be expected of a couple 
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Our Boat Blind and Goose Decoys 


of men who expected a flock of geese to 
come to them any minute with a row-boat 
on the edge of the flat and coming straight 
for the blind? That flock would have 
been just as apt to drop in on us as they 
would on the corner of Broadway and 
42nd street! 

With anxious eyes we watched Walter’s 
progress with frequent glances down to 
leeward to see if those geese were in 
the air. The minutes seemed centuries 
until the boat reached us and we threw 
a few decoys at Walter and hustled him 
off for the other point across the lead. 

Before he arrived the honkers were up 
and headed our way,—and then a peculiar 
thing happened. As the wind was from us 
we could hear no guns, but believed they 
had been shot at. They climbed very 
high, it was impossible to judge how far, 
but it was away up. Suddenly one goose, 
in the middle of the bunch, collapsed and 
fell like a stone into the marsh. I had 
the glass right on them when it happened 
and could then count 17 left. Wells un- 
doubtedly bagged a few, for there were 
more than that in the original flock. 

“Tt’s somewhat doubtful if those geese 
stop here after their reception at The 
Hole-in-the-Wall, Harry.” 

“They ought not to, but you’d better 
put those No. 2s and BBs in your gun— 
you never can tell.” 


O one but a duck-shooter can appre- 
ciate the sensations of men in a blind 

with a flock of geese heading toward them. 
Will they come or will they not?—that is 
the question. Soon they are near enough 
to make us keep down and peek at them 
through the thatch on the dingeys. There 
is no bustle and hurry such as accompanies 
the approach of most of the duck tribe; 
but with steady progress and measured 
wing-beat, with dignity of motion and 
due apprehension, they come on with the 
wings of the V rising and falling in grace- 
ful undulations as the leader varies his 
altitude. 

“Say, Harry—they’re lowering a little.” 

“Yep,—hear that honk?”—as a faint 
aa-onk! beats its way up against the wind 
and to our delight one of our ganders 
stretches his neck up to its full length 
and answers back. Think of it—my first 
day and a flock of geese coming right in 
to the decoys !—and before 9:00 o’clock! 

The honking is sounding more clearly 
now, and they are still lowering but fall- 
ing away from our point—as if to avoid 
getting too near the meadow. 

































j — down now and keep your eye on 
em 

“All right, I’ll not make a move till you 
give the word.” Looking through the 
grass on the stern I see a wonderful 
treat, a moving picture of black heads, 
long necks, and beating wings as they 
hover in the air, about 25 yards outside of 
the stool, droning to the decoys. This 
lasts but a few minutes while I wait for 
the word from my guide—but not a 
sound !—so I drink it all in and try to im- 
press the picture on my memory. 

Suddenly they sheer in, right over us, 
and fall away to leeward over the marsh, 
going down wind, making a graceful turn 
and lighting with a rush which is easily 
heard about 200 yards below us. 

“What do you think Mr. H., would you 
have tried that?” 

“Don’t ask me any conundrums, Harry, 
I’m on a vacation.” 

“Well, they looked an awful way out.” 

“They were. It was some temptation 
though, wasn’t it?” 

“As sure as you're alive they’re going 
to swim in!” 

“Let ’em come.” 


With the waves breaking against 
their breasts and the sun shining 
on their white under parts they swim to 
windward, mecks erect and on the alert. 
That’s another beautiful sight. When they 
are opposite us they run onto a little bar 
outside the stool, stand up, look things 
over carefully for a minute and then 
begin to feed and preen themselves very 
contentedly. 

We then hold a consultation and pick 
our groups. 

“Are you ready?” 

“Sure.” 

“Come on, then.” 

I rise up gently with my gun up, in po- 
sition, and can see Harry, apparently 
ready. 

“Wait a minute—one of the decoys is 
right in line with my bunch!” So there 
we sit, in full view, but do not move. 

“All right, now!” 

Whang! whang! whang!—whang! 

“Four are down,—load up and get out, 
quick !” 

I drop another, to the left, while I stand 
up and Harry gets one on the right. Two 
cripples are beating it out into the bay 
and out we splash after them. We both 
i our trousers but return with the 
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By the time we become normal again 
the flock is well up in the bay, heading 
for Quogue. 

The next morning we were out again, 
ready for the developgwents of the day. 

The wind was southwest, there was no 
sun, and it was decidedly chilly—even for 
a duck hunter. 


E were able to while away our time 
and practice a little on a few stray 
broadbills and shelldrakes until at 8:30 
another thin, wavy line appeared in the 
east, coming in over the beach. They must 


have appeared, but not to us, for we 
were both dozing. The first thing I re- 
member was—"“Get down! Here’s a 
bunch—right on top of us ;” 

“Where, Harry?” 

“Look up at our right.” 

“Well, the impudent things! They’re 
going to come in here just as if we 


weren't here at all!” 

When at two hundred yards the leader 
starts the slope, which each successive 
goose follows arrives at the same 
point, reminding me of a chain falling 
away from a cog-wheel. They are talk- 
ing in earnest now, and our decoys are 
handing it back to them in good shape. 
Such a bedlam! A woman’s “bridge” has 
nothing on them 

About ten feet in the air and over the 
leeward end of the stool they huddle up 
and hesitate. That was our chance, but 
having been asleep, how could we be ex- 
pected to know it? Time and tide, and 


as it 


geese, wait for no man, so they are sopn 
away 


sagging from us before the strong 
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- a Mos mo 






HE question of going light will 

never, I expect, be satisfactorily 

solved by anyone of us; try and 

try and try again as we may, there 
is always “the next time I will do it dif- 
ferently.” 

How many times I have tried it differ- 
ently I do not know, but that they are 
“some” many I do know. I have packed 
and cussed all kinds of monstrosities; 
some of them, I may as well admit, the 
creatures of my own feverish imagina- 
tion and optimistic brain 

A tent is a darned queer bird to be 
burdened with—one has to pack it alone 

it is an impossible load to share unless 
in parts, and then it is hard to make in- 
sectproof, as it simply must be for my 
purpose 

[f it 


is a “one man” tent and you in- 


vite a friend, ten to one he expects you 
to furnish shelter and is much aggrieved 
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wind and finally light below and beyond 
the decoys. 

To our consternation they immediately 
turn tail and begin swimming for the 
middle of the bay. 

“Up, guards—and at them!” 

How I pull at that trigger. What in 
the devil is the matter with it, anyway? 
Why, to be sure, I’ve been asleep and the 
safety is on! 

At last I am awake. Harry’s gun has 
probably done it. The right barrel goes 
off and I see geese dropping as the second 
follows it, from the panic-stricken flock. 

“Get out—quick, for the cripples!” 

I don’t move very fast, do 1? Well, lit- 
tle wonder; one of my legs, recently en- 
joying repose, has not waked up yet, 
but out into the bay I drag myself, re- 
loading as fast as possible and get to 
work. 

When it is all over there are five dead 
geese drifting away with the breeze and 
we turn and grin at each other. 


“That's ELEVEN, Harry!” 


OW that number of geese, with a few 
ducks thrown in for variety, should 
and undoubtedly would satisfy any man 
who hunts for water-fowl on Long 
Island; but as luck would have it and to 
fulfil the Scripture “To him that hath 
shall be given, etc.”, and just as we were 
considering the undesirability of taking 
up and going home—another flock of six 
hauled up the middle of the bay, directly 
over the channel. 
They were well to the east of us yet, but 
if they should continue their course it 





when you put up your own tiny shelter 
to find that there is no room for his own 
thoughtless carcass. 

If a “two man” tent is wanted most 
of them are found upon first trial to be 
either very bulky or too heavy, and again 
it is the question of excessive loading up 
with heavy duffle for the trip. 

There is also the matter of selecting 
the proper tent for the locality. As I 
camp mostly along the Jersey coast in 
search of channel bass (the editor sev- 
eral years ago informed me that there 
was such a beast and insists that there 
still is) I have finally evolved a shelter 
that to me seems to answer very well; 
it will accommodate two men and is not 
excessively heavy or bulky. 





would not bring them within a mile of 
our point. Taking all the chances we 
aa-onked! to them at the top of our 
voices. Some wind-waif must have been 
in league with us to have wafted one of 
those sounds across that sheet of seething 
water; for suddenly the leader turned 
toward us with such evident intention as 
to bring forth the exclamation—“Well, I 
swan!” 

All we had to do was to lie there and 
wait and let nature take her course. It 
was a wonderfully satisfying sight to 
see it begin and cover all that* distance. 
But one never can tell what is going to 
happen at this game; it is, perhaps fifty 
per cent of the pleasure. 


ERE they are, at last—over the de- 

coys and droning to their hearts’ con- 
tent. On they go, then shear off back of 
us, make a complete circle to leeward and 
come around again to their original posi- 
tion. This procedure is repeated three 
times and they show no signs of wanting 
to drop. 

They seem nervous now, and are get- 
ting straggly and losing their formation— 
a bad sign. 

Why, they are paying off right over us! 

Somebody says “Let ’em have it!” 

I bring one down with my first and 
then bore a clean hole through another 
which is far too close. One more is hard 
hit and leaves the flock for the bay on 
that gentle decline which all duck-hunters 
understand. We get him on the way to 


the power-boat, making a total of four- 
teen for the two days. 


*2 Tent-a-tive Remarks 


By 
Arthur F. Westervelt 


AM a “Sand Bug” pure and simple, 

pure I admit and simple—well, some- 
times. I also will admit that I stole some 
of Warren Miller’s ideas—well, as he is 
the father of my salt water fishing in- 
clinations, and, as such, ruined a perfect- 
ly good fresh water angler, I feel that I 
have some rights in him and his. 

This tent is a somewhat modified “For- 
ester” as you may readily see. It re- 
quires but one pole in setting up and a 
few pegs to stake out. On the beach I 
have found it easy to pick up bamboo 
poles or failing that I have split off the 
necessary length from a board. . 

This tent I had made by a well-knowr 
firm in New York City of green “Nilo” 
cloth, and it is exceptionally strong for 
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its light weight. It is made of very IG. 4 shows a side view i we 
strong material as the high winds that of the tent, and gives a 


sweep up and down our Jersey coast will good idea of the pitch of 
rip to tatters anything that is not of the the tent roof which sheds 
very best quality. water like a duck. I have 

Fig. 1 shows the front 6 feet high to been in some of the very 
the peak and fitted with a mosquito bar hardest thunderstorms and 
which is sewn along one side and top, gales on the Jersey sands, 
and snaps along the other side. It is and find that this little 
made long enough to permit of a gen- shelter stands up like a 
erous amount to lie on the sand and to “major.” It rolls up in a 
tuck under when inside; this makes it ab- bundle about 8 by 16 inches, 
solutely mosquito and fly-proof. This and weighs 5% pounds. I 
mosquito bar is made of bobbinet: at first usually place the tent in 
I used ordinary mosquito netting, but this the bottom of my pack to 
was very easy to tear, and besides let in give it shape, or if I have 
the smaller insects and even small mos- a companion, I do it up in 
quitoes. I have also tried scrim and a shawl strap and let him 
cheesecloth, but these materials proved carry it while I take up 
to be too hot and also made the tent other duffle in my pack to 
breathy. even up loads. 

The bobbinet is quite a bit more ex- The photographs, which 
pensive, but it does not “pull” nor tear were taken at Corson’s In- 
easily, and keeps out the pests while al- let, give a fair idea of the 
lowing plenty of ozone to come through. tent’s possibilities. The 

The front is also fitted with a storm weight can no doubt be cut 
curtain that is fastened with tapes; it is down by using lighter ma- 
used in case of very severe storms, how- terials, but I had rather 
ever, and used as a ground cloth at other pack the extra pound and 
times. feel secure—it is more or 
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Fig. 2 shows the rear end which is in less annoying to find one’s 
the form of a triangle, 4 feet on the shelter ripped to ribbons 
base and 3 feet high. This is fitted with during the night in a severe d 
a triangular window, screened with bob- rain storm. Oh! how wet The Author's Canip at Corson’s Inlet 7 
binet and is closed by a storm flap in case things feel and look, the ' 
of rain. This flap may be operated from ocean thundering in, the { 
the inside by means of cords attached to a rollers meeting and spout- 
the ends of the curtain and passing in ing like geysers, the rain 
through holes. : dropping solidly as if pour- 
Fig. 3 gives the ground plan. Seven ed from buckets,—it is then 
feet long and 6 feet that the missing extra J 
wide at the front pound of weight is one of T 
and 4 feet at the those “I wish I hads.” 
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Trussing Up a Sawfish 


The Great Game 


of 


Tropical 


Waters 


Fishes 











The red-blooded sport of 
angling for the big sea 
fighters. Barracouta, tar- 
pon, tuna, swordfish—these 
are names to cause a thrill 
in any angler’s blood! 
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The Leap of the Silver King 











A Florida Prize—the Sailfish 














A Record Tarpon 
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Gifford Pinchot lands a Boca Grande Shark 




















The Great Jew Fish 


A Typical Fishing Camp of the Florida Keys 
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‘““Somewhere 
in 
Barnegat’”’ 


HERE are some people in this 
world who have hobbies; we all 
have hobbies more or less, I 


think, but some of us follow 
them more closely than others. Some of 
us like to paint or sketch, some like music 
and so on. 

My hobby happens to be fishing. Al- 
though I must admit it doesn’t sound very 
exciting, still I doubt not there are sev- 
eral hundred thousand other humans on 
this mundane sphere who pursue the same 
sport as I, no doubt to a much greater 
extent, and who like myself, think it the 
only hobby. 

But that’s neither here nor there. The 


fact remains that not all my friends 
are fishermen or at least their pet 
pastime isn’t fishing. Therefore, 
when I go on a trip with friends I 
try if I can to let them indulge in 
their particular hobby. 

About the first week in Septem- 
ber every year I am generally seized 
with a strange malady which under 
careful diagnosis nearly always 
proves to be channel-bassitis. This 
last September it was more acute 
than ever, and I saw that a cure 
was urgent. I accordingly decided 
that a trip to South Jersey was the 
answer. I called up Cap and his 
wife, and Hy Watson, the three 
readily assenting to my invitation. 

The question now was, where 
to take them. Though as anglers 
and all-round sportsmen there exist 
none better than those three. I re- 
membered that Mrs. Miller liked to 
paint, that Hy. Watson sometimes 
did it, and that Cap was always 
fond of “working in” a little music 
on the side. Where could we go 
that those three might enjoy their 
pet hobbies and still have the best 
of fishing? 

Where? New Inlet! The answer 
was as plain as day. To go toa 
place where Mrs. Miller could paint 
the dunes, the sea, and the won- 
derful sunsets, where Hy Watson 
could sketch to his heart’s content 
that most picturesque of all ani- 
mals, the surf fisherman, where Cap 
could find inspiration for some new 
organ prelude in the sighing of the 
wind, the roar of the surf and the 
atmosphere in general; and lastly, 
where the fishing conditions were 
unexcelled, was to go to New Inlet. 

And so it was planned. Hy was 
to come down from the city, spend 
the night at Cap’s, and in our car 
we were all to leave for southern 
Jersey. I put a few more drops of 
oil on the bearings of my reels, 
paraffined the joints of my rods, 
tested my lines, sharpened my 
hooks, loaded my Kodak, and I 
was ready. 

One crisp September. morning 
found Billy and me in the good 
old Renault speeding up to Inter- 
taken laden down with rods, bags, 
and other accoutrement. .Cap, Mrs. 
Miller, and Hy were waiting for us 
and by the time we had the car well 
packed, what with sketch boxes, grips, 
and one thing and another. we looked like 
a moving van leaving a town before an 
enemy occupation. An hour or so brought 
us to Seaside Park where lay my cruiser 
Nepenthe, and another hour saw us 
stowed on board, the gas and water tanks 
full and ready to start. 


ALWAYS enjoy the run down to New 

Inlet ; it is so picturesque. From the time 
one leayes Seaside Park, Barnegat in all 
ker wildness and loneliness lies spread 
out before him. One is liable to see most 
any kind of wild fowl on the way down 
so we always kept the shotgun handy in 
case a bunch of those big snipe should 
come too near. 

Once off High Point we saw a large 
flock of geese and nearly fell overboard 
in our excitement. Abreast of Surf City, 
Cap repaired to the galley and after some 
magical incantations and various rites ac- 
companied by boiling water and heavenly 
odors, produced a luncheon that disap- 
peared as magically as it had been pre- 
pared. 

Picking our way tortuc's 


through 











channels with Mrs..M. at the wheel, 
we at last sighted Beach Haven, 
and shortly after tied up at the dock 
of the hospitable Little Egg Harbor 
Yacht Club. While I ordered the ice, 
grub, etc., the others went uptown and 
made a few necessary purchases, and 
when they had returned we pointed the 
bow of the Nepenthe towards New Inlet. 

Seven miles further down, the beacon 
on the point of beach loomed up and we 
dropped anchor in the cove just this side, 
preparatory to going ashore. A_ heavy 
swell was rolling in the Inlet, and it was 
quite exciting beaching the little boat 
loaded down as it ‘was with duffle and 
people. 

Soon we were all safely ashore and 
trudging along over the sands towards 
the tide-rip. The tide was flooding and 
no sooner had we rigged up and cast out 
than the fun began. Big  tide-runners, 
croakers, kingfish, fluke—the usual run, 
kept us busy for the few remaining hours 
of daylight. 

After I grew tired of catching fish I 
wandered up on top of the beacon and 
gazed off to sea. Cap, Mrs. Miller, Hy, 
and Billy looked like tiny ants away down 
at the tide-rip; behind me to the north 
stretched away the lonely expanse of 
dunes, and far to the southward came 
the first twilig&t flash of the Absecon 
Light at Atlantic City, twenty-two miles 
away. 


USK came quickly, and I was forced 
to descend, and with the others seek 
the cozy cabin of the Nepenthe. The nights 
in September are chilly, and we were 
glad to get inside and start a fire. While 
Cap was preparing the evening meal I 
pulled up the “hook,” and Billy ran the 
boat over in back of an 
island where-we anchored 
for the night. - 
We came down off the 
deck into the soft glow 
of the electric lamps, and 
the wonderful ‘aromas 
proceeding from Cap’s 
cooking, and soon were 
doing full justice to the 
hearty repast he had pre- 
pared for us. When we 
had eaten until we could 
eat no more, we cleaned 
up the dishes and sat 
back smoking and satis- 
fied with life in general. 
The ukelele was brought 
forth and to the soft 
chords of its accompani- 
ment we sang every song 
from “Suwanee River” 
down to the latest rag- 
time hit. At last, though, 
sleep claimed us and we 
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rolled into our berths. HE S.Watrem 
Outside the wind was Werena 
beginning to moan and 

whine, a sign of a com- i 


ing “north-easter,” and 

the waves lapped against 

the sides of the boat with ever-increasing 
force. 

When we awoke we found a typical 
Jersey “north-easter” in full swing: great 
banks of gray clouds sweeping across the 
sky, the wind sighing and whistling, a 
cold penetrating ceaseless rain, and above 
all the distant wild roar of the surf. 

Fishing was possible, for one can fish 
New Inlet with success in any weather, 
but the idea of standing for hours in that 
icy rain didn’t particularly appeal to us 
so we voted for a day of loafing on board. 
Resides, the water along the bank of the 
island along which we lay dropped off 
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abruptly, and the chances for weakfish 
and the like were very good. 

We let down the side-curtains to the 
cockpit, and after breakfast Mrs. Miller 
painted, Hy sketched, and Billy, Cap, and 
I took it easy. 

A tantalizing creek disappeared in the 
marsh a short distance from us, and Cap 
and I decided to explore it in thé hope 
that we might scare up a mud-hen or 
something. Cap took his station in the 
bow, gun across his knees, and with my- 
self at the oars, we worked our way into 
the great marsh. Nothing but 
grass and water, with here and there a 
solitary structure of shingles and boards 
which served as gunning shacks for the 
natives after the first snowfall. 

Great blue herons rose in front of us, 
small snipe teetered along the banks; the 
marsh seemed alive with water-fowl. 
We drew the boat up on one bank and 


went reconnoitering. Suddenly Cap 
whistled and I fell flat. Three black 
ducks were coming out of the north- 
west. “Quack! Quack! Quack!” gur- 


gled Cap and they lowered, passing a few 
feet above our heads. Oh, what a temp- 
tation to shoot! but the season didn’t 
come in until the first of the next month 
and this was only the 14th. The storm 
kept the ducks moving all over the marsh 
that day, and though we got one shot at 
some plover, that was all that came with- 
in range. But the gunning season for 
ducks hadn’t opened, and I had visions 
of Billy and myself huddled around a 
fire in one of those shacks at a later 
date. 

When we got back to the Nepenthe we 
found that Mrs. Miller and Billy had been 
catching weakfish off the stern to beat 
the band. With little light rods they had 














Out in the Cockpit in a Northeast Blow 


been having the sport of their lives, and 
we lost no time in joining them. 

Hy had, of course, been sketching. The 
pleasantest moments of that trip to me 
were to watch him sketch. With a few 
deft strokes of his pen he made a blank 
sheet of paper grow into the likeness of 
us all and°our surroundings. Just look 
for instance at that picture he drew of 
us lined up along the surf and see with 
what a few lines he caught the whole 
scene: that glisten of the wet sand, that 


fall chill in the air, the surf! I tell you 
it’s great to be able to draw! 
What with Mrs. Miller’s seascapes 


mud,’ 
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Hy’s sketches, and Cap’s dreaming of 
some new musical score, Billy and I felt 
out in the cold. All this genius stunned, 
overwhelmed us, made us bashful in fact, 
so we descended into the after-cabin and 
went to sleep. 

_In the afternoon as the storm showed 
signs of abating, we ran over to the 
point of beach and dropped anchor in the 
cove. After we had been fishing per- 
haps an hour, Billy hooked something 
that went to sea so fast we thought he 
had a shark. It then slowed up and for 
forty minutes afterwards went through 
the most peculiar actions I have ever 
seen. He would get it just so far and no 
further in; it could not be moved. We had 
concluded it must be a huge log when a 
long rush it took dispelled that theory. 
“It’s a fish all right,” we decided and 
crowded around to see the finish. I 
waded waist deep in the rip, and finally 
made out something coming slowly but 
surely to shore. 

“Sting rays!” suggested some one. 

“Shark!” from another. 

“Turtle!” I yelled as a big yellow thing 
came out of the water. 

But we were all wrong. It was a huge 
piece of canvas’ about fifteen feet long 
which had eddied around in the current 
of the rip, thus giving the lifelike motions 
of a fish. 

Not to be outdone like this, Billy fell 
upon it with a sheath knife, stabbing and 
kicking it for the benefit of some anglers 
who were anchored offshore in a sailing 
sloop. They, thinking I suppose that he 
had landed a séa-monster of some kind, 
nearly fell out of the boat in their ex- 
citement. 

Billy’s “sea-snake” proved to be the 
only excitement that afternoon, and we 
went back to the Ne- 
penthe full of hopes for 
the morrow, which we 
saw would be a fair one. 

It was. A_ beautiful 
sunrise over the marshes, 
the distant gentle mur- 
mur of the surf, a light 
breeze—all were the hall- 
marks of an ideal day. 
We made top speed for 
the point and soon were 
standing in the surf 
ready for that first mes- 
sage along our lines tell- 
ing that a finny denizen 
had taken hold of our 
bait. All of us were fish- 
ing except Cap, who had 
been “inspired”—by the 
beautiful morning I 
imagine—and with pencil 
and music score in hand 
was jotting down queer 
hieroglyphics which were 
away above our under- 
standing. 

The small fish were 
taking the bait freely, 
but I struck none of 
them, though the tempta- 
tion was great, for fear that they might 
be channel bass. 

Billy, Hy and I were standing apart 
from the others when the former re- 
marked: “I just had a funny strike out 
there.” 

“So did I,” I rejoined, and at that mo- 
ment he picked me up and went to sea! 

The others reeled in and gathered 
around to watch the fun. Far out into 
the rip he went until my line melted in 
the dancing waters hundreds of feet 
away. “Not once did I see him break 
water; not once did I catch a glimpse of 
him until nearly on the beach, when in a 
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breaking wave a flash of coppery red told 
us all that he was our old friend the chan- 
nel bass. 

I won’t dilate upon my fight with him; 
it is sufficient to say it was a gallant one, 
as is always the case with a “bulldog” of 
the sea. Hy and Billy each had a camera 
and were constantly getting in my way in 
order to get pictures. I later saw the 
photographs, and the series was so com- 
plete it was almost like a “movie.” 

When I beached him, he pulled the 
scales down to thirty-eight pounds—a 
good fish. 

Cap, Mrs. Miller and Hy had to leave 
for home, and Billy and I were sorry to 
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see them go. We had had a delightful 
outing, caught all the fish we could de- 
sire, and were all, I am sure, benefited in 
mind as well as body. I met, during that 
trip, eleven individuals who had come to 
New Inlet on the strength of some of my 
former articles, and that they didn’t get 
more channel bass was due to the fact, I 
am certain, that a bad “northeaster” drove 
the fish out the following week. I trust 
I may see them again another season, for 
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HE owner was steering from the 

cockpit: Bill was on the for- 

ward deck as lookout for buoys. 

“There,”’and Bill pointed fran- 

tically; “go to left of that red one, Van,” 

he yelled: The owner never.turned over 

a spoke. Calmly and deliberately he kept 

on his course, twitching his lips around 
the mouthpiece of his pipe. 

“To the left I say. LEFT!” yelled 
Bill. But the owner, calm and impassive, 
moved the steering wheel neither to the 
right or the left. 

Bill shouted aloud in wild dismay, and 
danced so hard on the forward deck that 
his rubber-soled shoes made much noise. 

I raised up from my seat where I could 
look over the forward cabin and Bill had 
bcth hands raised in supplication to high 
heaven, imploring the gods who control 
the destinies of idiots and fools who go 
down to Barnegat Bay in ships to be care- 
ful with the gentleman who was steering. 
This prayer of his was also his alibi; he 
washed his hands of the shipwreck, had 
committed no fault, was on the lookout, 
and if we piled up on the shoals would 
save himself with a clear conscience; and 
he sat down on the cabin and put his 
head in his hands in complete despair. 

We went about thirty feet to the right 
of the red buoy and the bully little cruiser 
slowed up, settled down in the stern and 
chewed up muddy water, bringing Bill to 
his feet with a rush of words to his face. 
The owner shifted himself on his seat 
and turned to me and said, “The channel 
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a finer lot of sportsmen and gentlemen I 
have never met. 

We bade good-bye to our three friends 
at Beach Haven, and with Lew as a fresh 
companion, Billy and I turned our faces 
once more towards New Inlet. What 
happy days we spent there, what fish we 
caught, what wonderful snipe shooting we 
had, is, as our friend Kipling would say, 
another story. 

Vaw CAMPEN HEILNER. 
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is very crooked here; worst place in the 
bay; it is called the Bonnets.” 

“Hey; are you asleep at the wheel? 
yelled ‘Bill; “to the right of the black buoy 
there.” 

“Hum!” said I to myself, “Bonnets, and 
men for centuries have acknowledged that 
ships belong to the female sex. Who 
ever called a ship he! Bonnets! She is 
probably looking for a velvet hat trimmed 
with fur, for this is the middle of Sep- 
tember.” Being married, I immediately 
sympathized with Bill and looked for a 
life preserver. It isn’t necessary to state 
that the owner was not married. 

But we weathered the millinery shops 
of the waters that laugh or grow angry 
in the changing seasons; that jam with 
soft salt water ice or shimmer in hot 
August sunshine; that yield fish to the 
man in summer and wild fowl to the man 
in winter. Good old Barnegat Bay, 
tucked under the wing of Mother Nature, 
with its stories and legends of pirates, its 
Manx cats and its—Nuts. 

The editor and his wife, “Joan” of 
other stories, were sprawled on comfort- 
able cushions with us in the cockpit. In 
his office the editor is a terrible person; 
he is a Prussian; even his eyebrows 
bristle; verboten signs cover the walls; 
but out here where the sky was blue and 
the wind sang a tune as old and as sweet 
as they sang through the first field of 
standing wheat in a June centuries ago, 
he was a different person. I dared jeer 
at him, slap him on the back in a friendly 
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way, but I did it cautiously, diplomatically, 
for he had been elected cook for the party. 
Show me a man who will quarrel with the 
cook of an expedition, or get funny with 
that important person, and I will show 
you a man who throws monkey wrenches 
in machinery and wonders why the world 
is against him! And Warren is a good 
cook—he had proven that. (Aside I say 
quietly, I gained three pounds on the trip. ) 

We swung around and the motor gur- 
gled gingerly to an anchorage. Bill heaved 
the hook and came aft. We wallowed 
and flopped ashore in the tender, loaded 
with pickled squids, rubber boots and 
much fishing tackle of a heavy and deep- 
seaing look. 

I had a game right arm and couldn’t 
cast, so anyone handy threw my sinker 
and bait to sea and handed me the rod. 
I know there are game fish in the sea. 
I have seen them caught. I have seen a 
friend of mine wet to the chin curse me 
wildly when I waded out to him with a 
gaff, and mildly I said, “Old man, I have 
just now heard it; your wife is going to 
get a divorce.” “Let her,” he said, “I hope 
she does; I'll help her; but you keep 
away from me with that damn gaff. I'll 
land this bird with my hands.” So you 
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Van and the Ukelele 


sec, I know. I did see it with my own 
eyes. 

I caught skates, falsefaces of Chinese 
kites. 

Everybody hoped for the best and con- 
doled with me; but the skates still came 
in. I had a corner in the flat monstrosi- 
ties. I sat down on a log, whimsically 
contemplated the dancing waters, looked 
over them to Tuckerton, to the tall wire- 
less mast that the Government relieved 
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Y contribution to this screed will 

be to ask your contemplation of 

certain dramatis personae, to- 

wit, a jovial fat man, bon vivant 
of the good old world, with iron-gray 
hair and florid, good-humored counte- 
nance; a thin youth, with a man’s frame 
and a man’s force of character, loosely 
built, with lots of room for expansion, 
and with determination spilling all over 
the pendant lower lip of him; a stocky, 
solid man, Mr. Efficiency, if you please, 
the dynamo driving the works, with a 
resolute shock of hair like a broom top- 
ping his busy dome; and, finally a Lady 
Fair, one of those little, slim, active hus- 
sies that are stronger than a man and far 
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the Germans of, and I blamed the Kaiser 
for the raise in skates. Then the little 
“tilt ups” the sand pipers took my at- 
tention. Clean and keen they looked, 
twinkling their little legs, always just 
ahead of the line of hustling soap suds. 
I wondered if they wore rubber heels. 
Always one little bead eye had me in focus 
as I moved with an air of indifference 
to watch them more closely. 

We wallowed out to the cruiser in a 
heavier sea, with the wind northeast, and 
we put the cockpit curtains down and 
made for a comfortable anchorage for the 
night. 

Joan set the table daintily and sawed 
the bread up. The wind howled in a way 
I love, and Warren went in the galley. 
I slipped in a seat nearest it and moved 
my plate like an old roulette player. 

After dinner everybody sang except 
myself—and I can’t. I go sideways on 
the scales, so I smoked and applauded. 
Bed-time, and I elected to sleep in the 
cockpit; the fresh air and the comfort- 
able cushions appealed to my tempera- 
ment, so I took the blankets and_ pillows 
from my berth and interviewed Bill. 

“Bill,” I said, “you know all the gadgets 
and things about this cruiser; get me an 
electric light on a string and hang it near 
me.” Bill did, with such a joy in doing 
it that I confessed to Bill that one of my 
reasons for profanity was to get up in 
the night and paw for hours in the dark 
for a match or an electric button. 

The ship was dark except for the tiding 
lights, the curtains flopped in the increas- 
ing northeaster, and the wind sang a 
siren song—a lullaby for heavy, husky 
men who go down to the sea in ships in 
stodgy seamen’s boots—and the wireless 
mast at Tuckerton was silent—it gave 
forth no spark. I had just chased the 
last elephant out of the wheat field.at the 
corner of Broadway and Forty-second 
street, in New York City, when some- 
thing jerked me awake with a start. I 
thought we' were submarined and I pawed 
for the light and turned it on. Bill, in 
pajamas and a shooting jacket, with pads 
and pleats and belts, was tying buckets 
and saucepans to our tender to keep her 
from butting us occasionally in the stern, 
and we were pitching some. I shifted the 
bottom pillow to the top. The sunrise 
was wet and blowy. Warren mussed the 
galley up for breakfast, but I was so com- 
fortable afterwards that I forgave him 
and wiped each plate conscientiously. 

That day was an aboard-ship day until 
the late afternoon, when we hummed over 
to the inlet, and I made a sketch of the 
“beach-nuts,” or a group of them, in a 
drizzle. By this time the northeaster was 
kicking hard but not very wet. 

Of course we all caught fish. Van 
landed a big channel bass, much to my joy. 
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quicker, who can pick up a horse like a 
cat, shoot the spots out of a ten-o-spades, 
cast a pretty rod, and be a perpetual de- 
light as a pal on an outing trip. Your 
outdoor girl is seldom one of those Juno- 
esque personages, of ample presence and 
domestic air; rather is she apt to be small 
and dainty in stature, prettily muscled, 
tanned to a satisfying brown, capable and 
quick at games of skill—one of those girls 
who will dance with you all night and 
then beat the spots off you at tennis the 
next day. I married a specimen, once in 
the dim past, and have been reflecting on 
the circumstance ever since. Except for 
a few regrettable improvements in order 
and neatness in me, she has not impaired 


‘tried to cheer him up on the trip. 
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That night for dinner the boat rocked 
more than usual. Joan and I ate most 
of the meal. Bill made a bluff about a 
big, black cigar. 

And the rest of the story is much the 
same, except that we motored, we rail- 
roaded, we changed cars at Whitings in 
the Pines, we trolleyed, we jitneyed; then 
we taxi-cabbed to Warren’s house at In- 
terlaken. Warren was pale; he held his 
hands across his stomach and groaned on 
all the leg of the trip-when any of the 
many conveyances we rode in jolted. I 
; I got 
him in a corner and told him stories, only 
to have him wave me away. Joan did her 
best, too, and when we arrived home he 
had a fine meaty supper of bicarbonate of 
soda, and we tucked him in bed gently. 
Joan fluttered over him solicitously with 
many hot water bags. 

I said good-night and went to my room 
wishing him speedy recovery and all 
things coming his way. 

I had gotten into my pajamas and the 





A “Beach-Nut” 


Katy-dids outside were quarreling, much 
to my joy, when,a knock came at the door. 

I opened it to admit Barse, Warren’s 
son. “Is father very sick and what is 
the matter with him?” he asked. “Barse,” 
I said, “your father went to sea and 
drank the labels off all of the ship’s 
stores.” 

“Oh!” grinned Barse, and he chuckled. 

Hy. S. Watson. 
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my native aboriginal tendencies much, 
while I have changed her from a so- 
ciety queen to a regular outdoorsman—a 
miracle of primitive obstinacy on my 
part, one may well conclude! 

As evidence of the above, picture for 
yourself a scene in the cabin of the 
Nepenthe, electric lit and cozy, while the 
gale roars outside and the ship rolls like 
a tub. The Lengthy One ‘olls back on the 
cushions, with drooping eyelids, the while 
he thrums the gikelele and trolls forth: 


“Avast, Belay! Hoorah for Baffin’s Bay! 
We couldn’t find the Pole because the 


barber’d moved away—— 
redolent of memories of Montgomery & 
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Stone. The Fat One rolls in a corner, 
puffing quizzically at a long pipe, while I, 
weak from laughter, lean up against Joan, 
who leans up against me, with tears of 
mirth rolling down her’theeks. The song 
is a scream from beginning to end, and 
Van has a lot more like it. We tell 
stories, smoke, chat, argue art and music, 
loaf until eleven, when we turn in, to 
dream of more sirenuous fishing on the 
morrow, for to-day has been a fine one 
on the beach at New Inlet and all the 
rods have returned a goodly toll of weak- 
fish, kingies, floun- 
ders and—skates, 
which were the Fat 
One's specialty. 
Hy elects the 
breezy cockpit, 
with flapping cur- 
tains singing in the 
wind, while Joan 
and I roost on pipe 
berths just as close 
up under the port- 
holes as we can 
get. Billy and Van 
betake themselves 
to the bunks in the 
lazarette, the elec- 
trics are switched 
off, and so we ride 
out the night with 
those sounds be- 
loved of all sailor- 
men ringing in our 
ears—the strum- 
ming of the wind 
in the rigging, the 
souse of water on 
our weather bow, 
the creaking of 
woodwork and 
panelling, and the 
whine of the tem- 
pest through every 
crack and cranny. 
I helped design 
the Nepenthe ; in 
fact, I laid out her 
main dimensions 
and general ar- 
rangement. F or 
once, as an old 
salt, I had the or- 
dering of things 
just as I wanted, 
for money was no 
object to Van—the 
yacht was a cute 
little $4,500 pres- 
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If Van had searched the known world 
of sport for a party he could not have 
found a better hunch than to take our 
crowd on a fishing trip in his yacht. We 
all like to fish, and we all love the sea 
and the dunes and their ways. It is not 
all of fishing to fish, and the tides see to 
it that you do not bore yourself by hold- 
ing an idle rod when the fish are not run- 
ning. Therefore there is time to give play 
to your soul in the realm of nature. We 
all go to get that feeling; every sports- 
man in the whole world. Some cannot 











With Joan, to see nature is to want to 
paint it; landscape is her forte and into 
her canvases she distills that indefinable 
feeling that is in every beautiful aspect 
of nature, utterly unattainable by camera, 
which is in point of fact the very essence 
of what we sense in our inmost soul when 
beholding a fine view. When not fish- 
ing, hunting or traveling by canoe, 
horse or boat, she prefers to paint—the 
easiest girl to amuse that ever went 
into the woods! 

With Hy, the expression of human life 
with brush or 
pen-point is his 
métier; humanity 
and the reflex ac- 
tion of the great 
outdoors on our 
; characters is. his 

prs = delight. So, while 
ZA ostensibly fishing, 
se his rotund per- 
sonage might usu- 
ally be found 
curled protecting- 
ly around a bit of 
Bristol board while 
the wind ripped at 
the frail paper and 
the surf pelted 
him, and, fast as 
the developer 
brings out a film, 
his rushing pen- 
point recorded us 
humans, living the 
life of the vast 
open, enjoying our 
freedom and our 
skill at catching 
fish. 

Van and Billy 
may be set down 
here as primitives ; 
red-blooded cave 
men, keen for the 
thrill of the chan- 
nel bass. strike, 
luxuriating in the 
thundering wash 
of the surf, the 
dip and soar of 
gulls over the tide 
rip, the race of 
jlow-driven clouds 
before the sweep- 
ing nor’easter. Un- 
expressed by them 
in terms of art, 
nevertheless who 
can say which of 
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ent from his father Le 
—and, when the HY: 3. KaTaeny us all felt sharpest 
builders were ow aeano NEPENTHE the deeper mean- 
through, we had a ings of the world 
peach. Every inch Joan and Billy Catching Tide Runners in the Rain of sea and sky 

and sand dune that 


of that boat is 

used, not wasted, 

as is the usual cheerful habit with boat 
builders. Right spang against the stern 
begins the lazarette, with two bunks and 
the main engine, electric-light dynamo 
and all pumps, the rudder hung outboard 
to save wasting space for its head and 
gear. Forward of the lazarette, a gen- 
erous cockpit, with seats all around it, a 
roof and weatherproof awning sides with 
celluloid windows in them. Then the 
main saloon, a marvel of comfort and 
utility, with a tiny galley and toilet to 
port and starboard passed before entering 
the saloon, and then, up under the bow 
deck, the anchor locker with ample room 
for lots of cable! I advised against the 
trunk cabin, preferring ® hunting cabin, 
just because a good sea boat needs her 
anchor gear within reasonable distance of 
the water, so as to pick up buoys, and 
manage the heavy anchors in a seaman- 
like manner. - 


express what they feel nor convey it in 
words to others. Some can translate it 
into terms of art—in music’s measures, 
poetry’s stanzas, the painter’s colors, or 
the gifted writings of the imaginative. 
With me what little serious work I do in 
life is concentrated on composition for 
that most serious yet versatile of instru- 
ments, the pipe organ. The inexpressible 
in the realm of nature finds ready expres- 
sion in tone with me. Religion, to me, is 
summed up in music. I have no creed; 
some great cathedral with organ, orches- 
tra, and voices, candles and ceremonials, 
gorgeous and reverent clergy, makes me 
perfectly happy, whether the words are 
sung in Latin, French or Wop, and I love 
to write the music for such services. 
Certes, the Hall of Ten Thousand Can- 
dles, the vast doméd orbit of the nightly 
heavens, is cathedral enough and the 
Father invites us all there. 


surrounded us! 

And, to each the Red Gods gave his 
heart’s desire. To Van they handed -a 
38-pound channel bass, landed after an 
obstinate and exciting battle of rod and 
line against bull-dog courage and endur- 
ance. To me they gave some nice tide- 
runner weakfish, a flounder or two and 
a couple of kingies. I discovered that by 
casting into the tide rip at New Inlet and 
then keeping your lure coming back by a 
series of big lifts and jerks, kingfish 
would be attracted and hook themselves 
on the fly as it were. 

To Joan the Red Gods sent big tide- 
runner weakfish, plenty exciting enough 
with her short boat rod and light tackle, 
and, because of her rather short cast, 
many a flounder came to hook. 

Three days of such life at New Inlet, 
and Van’s party was over for us, and it 
will always remain one of the Red Letter 
ones! Warren H. MILter. 

















With 
Tad 
and 
Gosh 
in 
Cotton 
Land 


By 
Warren 
H. 
Miller 


HAT night we went to a shake, 
which is a negro dance, the de- 
tails of which any Southerner 


will explain to you. The Doc- 
tor is a sort of benign feudal lord of 
20,000 acres of plantations, and _ that 
means in the South that a host of negro 
cabins squatted down in the cotton fields 
owe him allegiance, an allegiance of af- 
fection and respect that no knight of 
olden times could ever command. Does 
the Doctor want anything—a catfish out 
of the creek, a turkey from the fields, a 
load of oakwood for coals, a coon for 
roasting, a chicken for a cock fight—he 
has but to make his wishes known, and 
a host of adoring darkies rush to get him 


the object desired. At the “shake” he 
was in his element, whooping the niggers 
up, paying for all the dances, ordering 


games and music, superintending the goat 
barbecue, and being the center of good 
cheer. Tad tells on him a story so char- 
acteristic that, though the Doctor pro- 
nounces it a “damn lie, and like to ruin 
ma reputation around Columbia forever,” 
we cannot forbear repeating it here. 


“Tell it, Tad, anyway, but don’t you fel- 
lows believe it or I’ll never speak to you 
again!” 

“Well, sir,” said Tad, scratching his 


poll. “One day the Doctor come a ‘rush- 
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in’’ out’n he office, like he was in a 
pow’ful hurry—‘Tad, git ma car, quick!’ 
he yells, ‘man dyin’ an’ I got to git to 
him as quick as God will let you!’ Law- 
dee! I like to tear ma shirt a’ crankin’ 
that car, an’ as soon as ever the Doc got 
the wheel we set off like a bat out’n 
hell. Wow! he run over de bumps, 
barkin’ de trees, killin’ nigger fowls and 
hawg shoats—gree-at day! but we was a 
tearin’ it off! All of a sudden de cyar 
stops—bumpity—bumpity—bump! lak to 
wranch ma neck off’n ma shoulders -de 
Doc done stop so sudden! 

“*Was’r’matter—car busted?’ I hollers. 
‘Tad; git me that chicken (game cock) 
yonder off’n the walk,’ say the Doc, 
pointin’ out an extra fine chicken he had 
spied. 

“*Ain’t you gwine save dat man’s life?’ 
I asks. ‘Oh, he’ll keep; catch that chicken, 
you black scoundrel, as quick as you can, 
an’ bring him here in a crocus sack,’ 
orders the Doc. 

“Well, sir, I’se sure gwine break ma 
neck some day catchin’ chickens fo’ de 
Doc. I run dat chicken round de hen 
house an’ under de cyar, an’ all over de 
gyarden, and den crawl under de nigger 
shack after him; an’ all that time de 
man a dyin’ an’ de Doc a hollerin’ for to 
hurry up an’ git him in er crocus sack. 
Gre—at Lawd!! I git him by the neck 
an’ he horn me cruel wif his spurs, an’ 
off we starts wif de chicken a’cacklin’ in 
de bag and de Doc tarin’ de tires off’n de 
cyar. An’ when we got her, de man had 
done been daid a hour!” finished Tad in 
the roar of laughter that followed. 

“*’S a damn lie,” protested the Doc- 
tor, “that story of Tad’s just ruined me in 
Columbia. The man had nothing but a 
belly-ache, and I knew it.” 

The next day turned out the great day 
of the trips A light rain fell during the 
night and next morning was lowery and 
good bird weather. We got into some 
huge coveys on a plantation belonging to 
a friend of the Doctor’s and had some 
royal shooting. E. F. got three birds 


with two barrels, and, just after the Doc- 
tor had finished a story about the cham- 
pion liar of South Carolina, a gentleman 
who claimed that he never fired without 








being sure of two birds with each barrel, 
Sut electrified us by doing that very thing. 
Pow! pow! spoke old Sutty’s Ithaca, and 
down rained a pair of birds with each 
barrel! Gosh, who is probably the best 
shot in the State, downed three at a crack 
and shot like a fiend all day. Even I, with 
my slow rifle ways and tight-choked gun, 
managed’ to account for four birds, while 
the Doctor’s new Daly gave a good ac- 
count of itself. This country was fine for 
singles. There were no creeks for them 
to fly into, so each covey found gave 
great single bird shooting in the fields 
and islands in which they settled. E. F. 
had a blistered heel and a game knee, the 
former of which Gosh cured by putting 
a piece of letter paper over it under the 
sock, and the latter of which E. F. man- 
aged to beat out by the discovery that by 
walking with the Prussian goose step he 
could keep up with the dogs. The party 
split up at noon, and after a meal of “mu- 
sic pease,” as Gosh called my pork and 
beans, fried rabbit legs and loins, canned 
peaches and ash cake, the Doc and I and 
Sut, with the puppies, made for an island 
where the pups flushed a whaling covey. 
We were soon into the singles, where the 
Doc and Teach scored two and Sut nailed 
down three. After the Doctor left us to 
see a patient, we rejoined E. F. and Gosh 
with the older «dogs, and got into two 
more coveys, so that, when evening fell, 
we counted forty-five of the brown rascals 
for the day’s bag for five guns. It’s a 
good thing for that plantation that our 
bunch of cut-throats and pirates gets 
down ‘there but once a year! 


BACK to camp, where we afte a wholg 
ham. I had Joe parboil big steaks of 
this, pouring off the water three times, and 
then browning in the pan, and, believe me, 
it’s the way to satisfactorily dispose of a 
ham! That night was some cold, with 
ice in the pans, but as usual my fur bag 
roasted me out and I got out at midnight 
to cool off. Gosh was snoring like a 
strangled hen, with a snarling choke at 
the end of each snort, and he had stolen 
my mackinaw off my bag and rolled it 
under him, where it would do him the 
least good, so I yanked it out and spread 
it over him, whereat he soon quieted 
down. Over in E. F.’s tent a deep, thun- 
derous grunt like one of the Doc’s boar- 
hawgs taking a wallow in a cypress 
swamp, told me that the Big Chief was 
pounding the hay as a very just and right- 
eous man should, while a gentle noise 
like a timber saw announced ‘that tall slim 
Sut was dreaming he was a real pine tree 
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One of Tad’s Famous Stories 








Field and Stream 


being cut up for lumber. It 
reminded me of one of 
Gosh’s stories about wonder- 
ful pointing dogs, in which 
the particular dog stood on a 
rigid point on a log in a 
swamp and had them all out 
looking for birds, when some- 
body put his ear to the log 
and discovered: that the dog 
was pointing sawbugs inside 
the log! 

After recalling which story, 
I took a drink and turned 
in, as any honest woodsman 
should. 


HE next day Harry ar- 

rived in camp with his 
moving picture outfit. Typi- 
cal of the daring and ad- 
venturous souls who hazard 
forth into all sorts of out- 
of-the-way places and endure 
danger, toil and discomfort to 
get us pictures for the screen, 
Harry was a husk whose 
middle name was Work. He 
grabbed an axe as soon as his 
outfit was disposed of and set 
right to work to get the camp 
slicked up for a camping 
scene. And when we. all 
got back from the morning’s 
hunt, we gave him a typical 
picture of camp life, cooking 
over the camp fire, Tad mak- 
ing one of his famous ash 
cakes, the car driving into 
camp loaded down with men 
and dogs, hunters tumbling 
out and going to their tents, 
feeding time for the dogs, 
and, finally one of Tad’s in- 
imitable stories, told around 
the camp fire. We even tried 
this later at night by the light 
of the camp fire, but it proved 
beyond the capacity of the 
film. However, Tad’s reputa- 
tion as a movie star was as- 
sured from that time on. He 
chose for the tale one of his 
ghost stories, where he had 
to ride on Ella, the “mewl” 
past a graveyard at night, 
with two jugs of cream for 
an ice-cream party in Colum- 
bia hanging from the saddle- 
bows. ‘Talk of action! Tad 
gave it to the queen’s taste 
when he got to the part 
where “somefin’ done grabbed 
me from behind, an’ I thought 
sho’ de Debbil done got me— 
‘Lawd Gawd!’ I yell, ‘save dis 
po’ nigger!’ a-dasshin’ down 
dem jugs and a-kickin’ dat 
mew! fit to bust in her ribs,— 
I gallop like mad, a-kickin’ 
an’ a hollerin’, twell I gits 
home, wid dat ghos’ a-pullin’ 
on ma coat-tails—Lawd, suh, 
I was scairt plumb crazy! 
Dey done lif’ me out’n the 
saddle I was so weak fr’m 
hollerin’ ‘an’—a tack in de 
saddle done had me by de 
coat-tail!” The darkey rolled 
on the ground with laughter, 
having forgotten the movie 
completely, and on the screen 
Harry got the finest and most 
unconscious negro story ever 
filmed. 

In the morning we were out 
early in the car, driving to 
where the coveys were plenti- 
ful. Harry’s outfit weighed 
seventy-five pounds and had 


to be lugged along, all ready.to use, over 
his shoulder. After following the dogs 
for more than a mile, Alec found them in 
an ideal spot, a great grove of tall long- 
leaf pine undergrown with broom straw. 
Whitey went around the bevy and pointed, 
as was his custom, and Harry raced 
around after him, planting the camera 
and cranking the scene as we crept up. 
Then they jumped, and instantly the line 
of guns flashed to shoulder. It passes 
understanding how unbelievably quick a 
quail shot will point and fire his shotgun. 
E. F. and Sut both fired like a flash of 
light as the bevy rose and whistled over 
our heads for a little branch near by, 
while the slower Doc and I wheeled and 
picked out two nice ones, taking them in 
the rear. The air was full of dropping 
quail and feathers and it all came out fine 
on the screen when developed. 


HEN Harry shouldered his camera 
and ran after us into the branch to 
get some singles, but, odd to relate, of alT 
that bevy of fifteen quail which went into 
the branch not one could be found, except 
a straggler which Gosh nailed, though we 
kicked and combed over every foot of it! 
Back to the car, where we drove over 
to another bevy that Gosh knew of. The 
dogs made game in a deep woods, but did 
not find them. Larger and larger circles 
we swept, but still no birds. There was 
a little island across a cotton field near 
by, and to that I repaired with Alec, and 
here he twice winded to the northwest, 
but there were no birds on the island. 
We were about to give it up, when I sug- 
gested that we all go over there and see 
what the dogs would do. Whitey made 
game at once, and gradually the dogs 
hunted out across the cotton field, Harry 
following close with his camera. Then 
they began to road, sometimes three or 
four dogs on point at once, while we men 
crept up and the camera cranked. That 
was the cream of the excitement of quail 
shooting, going down on imperishable 
film! The little brown scoundrels were 
running, having been feeding out on the 
edge of the cotton field. Finally the dogs 
came to a stand, all four of them, and 
then the bevy rose. The picture is at the 
head of this story and is the only one in 
existence of a bevy of quail in the air, 
with men shooting and the dogs on point. 
We enlarged a cut-out of it, and also ex- 
cerpts from the whole film, which you 
will note arranged in column formation 
alongside this story. Sut and Warner 
are both in the film, Sut having just fired, 
while E. F.’s shoulders are just taking the 
shock of his gun. Seven quail are in the 
air, though later the rest of the bevy 
arose, making about ten in all. ‘Two 
dropped, and the dogs retrieved them, as 
you will note at the head of the left-hand 
column. The quail “litted,” as Tad put it, 
in a pine island a few hundred yards 
away, and after them we went. Here was 
the big chance for singles, but I had the 
bad luck to crab it. A prone gum. tree 
lay in the grass, and, as I came up to it, 
I called “Look out, Sut!” and kicked the 
tree. Five quail jumped from under it 
and sizzled away before Harry could 
make a move. Sut scored, but E. F. was 
just putting his foot over a log and was 
kicked out of position, while I missed for 
the same reason. Soon Alec found a 
single, and I walked him up, while two 
more beat it across the cotton field for 
another island, where E. F. got one and 
Gosh the other. This last was only wing- 
tipped, so we got some good “close-ups” 
of a live quail. We each got a rabbit 
that morning, and Gosh tried to catch one 
with his hands in a form, but Bun lit out 
and fell to Sut’s gun. 
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BAxk to camp, where we cooked up a 
lunch and Harry, Gosh, E. F. and Sut 
went down towards the railroad, where 
they got another fine movie, excerpts from 
which are shown here, while the Doctor 
and I took Tad and the puppies for an- 
other pasear near home. Deciding that 
the tall timber across the creek, where 
Gosh and I had found them two days be- 
fore, had not been punished enough, we 
drove the Doc’s Ford over there. He 
was too sleepy to shoot, from so much 
lunch and a marvelous patent cocktail 
which doped us all, and so gave Tad his 
gun and curled up in the car for a snooze. 
Hardly had we begun to walk up a little 
grove on the edge of the timber when 
we heard shots up on the hill from an- 
other party, and our whole bevy came 
whizzing down and some lit in the very 
grove we were standing in! , One lit in the 
road right alongside the Doc’s car and he 
hustled out after his gun in a hurry! Two 
sailed by me and kept right on into the 
swamp. my hasty shot stopping them not 
at all. Then the others began jumping, 
all around us, and for a while it was 
quite exciting. We got four, and then 
combed the cane, but they knew too much 
to get up and the puppies couldn’t find 
them. Then we gave them up, and started 
the car for a whaling covey in an island 
the Doc knew of, two miles away. Ar- 
rived there, the mere sight of all that 
walking was too much for Doc, and, as 
one of his feudal retainers had a house 
near by, he went there for a snooze, leav- 
ing Tad and I to go and get ’em. We at 
length found them, up on the point of the 
island where two niggers were shingling 
a shack, and each grassed one on the rise. 
Marking them in some grass as high as 
your head, we plunged in and put up three 
more, one of which Tad got, while I 
missed. mine. By this time twilight was 
coming on, so we hit the car back to 
camp, picking up the Doctor on the 
way. 

‘That night we went to a high-class 
negro buck-and-wing dance, with a bar- 
becue on the side and various pigs grunt- 
ing under the floor of the house. As 
many darkeys who could-had crowded 
inside and, as the Doc set up for dances 
for the whole thing, they gave us as good 
clog work as you will see on any stage. 
These husky young bucks are the ones 
who are making the crops grow in the 
South—on them depends the world’s sup- 
ply of cotton, and the girls who danced 
opposite to them were the very ones 
whose fingers picked the cotton that you 
and I wear, and that fills the shells which 
are settling the world’s war for de- 
mocracy. 

A great country is the South! I love 
every yard of it; its straggly roads, with 
pigs, pickanninies and game cocks always 
in sight; its pine shake shacks, with 
mammy in the door, pipe in mouth and 
mongrel puppy barking at you from the 
porch; its gin mills, with long suction-pipe 
to scoop up the wagon loads of cotton 
and its finished bales of ginned, iron- 
bound bundles loading at the platform; 
its immense cleared fields, bounded by 
cypress branches and surrounded by end- 
less barriers of tall, long-leafed pines. 
Some day I may settle there; or perhaps 
my youngest son, whose bent is decidedly 
agricultural, may buy him a plantation 
there in preference to bucking the game 
in our cold, hard North. Surely it is 
the place for farming, for all the year 
around one plows and sows, and no 
sooner is a field cleared and fertilized 
than it is planted in some new crop. 
And the variety of products that South 
Carolina alone can grow is beyond 
count ! 


With Tad and Gosh in Cotton Land 


HE next afternoon E. F. 


decided to use his wife’s . 


little 20-gauge, having become 
some chesty as to his marks- 
manship. This gave me a 
chance at his brush gun in 
place of my long-barrelled, 
tight-choke double, which is 
a hard gun for quail. If you 
shoot at the same time the 
others do you will have to 
center very accurately to get 
him and then probably mince 
him. If you wait, the bird 
you pick out will most likely 
fall, for in every covey there 
are one or two birds which 
stand out so prominently that 
everyone fires at them and 
the faster shots score before 
the slower ones get started. 

I found the little brush gun 
a peach for quail. With the 
28-inch barrels, improved cyl- 
inder right, and modified 
choke left, it swung on them 
quickly and gave a wide 
enough spread to score even 
when not closely held. I had 
been shooting around thirty- 
five per cent, and with it I 
scored fifty per cent that 
afternoon. We had Shot and 
Alec with us, and-found two 
bevies, hunting over the old 
ground near camp that hadn’t 
been touched in nearly a 
week. E. F. was pretty badly 
bunged up from a game knee, 
but we got into one bevy 
of creek birds which Shot 
flushed out of range and I 
got one out of two chances 
in the creek, and then we 
found the other covey in the 
point of pines, the little brush 
gun smashing down a fast 
crossing bird for me in great 
shape. I will get a set of 
brush barrels for my regular 
gun this winter, thus, at a 
cost of about $20 additional, 
having two fine guns, a 30- 
inch barrel with modified 
right and full-choked left for 
traps and duck shooting, and 
a 28-inch set for shore birds 
and upland shooting. The 
combination seems necessary 
for general wing-shot work. 

The last day we all piled in 
the. car and visited all the 
spots where coveys had been 
using through the week. We 
could rival Gosh himself, 
now, in finding birds, and 
each man led the car in turn 
to some favorite spot. In this 
way in one afternoon we got 
up about six coveys, which, 
with their singles, gave a fine 
lot of sport. In the morn- 
ing we had ranged far, hunt- 
ing mostly in pine forests, 
where, on account of the dry 
weather, the dogs had great 
trouble in finding them, mak- 
ing game again and again 
only to lose them. As I was 
the camera man of the trip, I 
hardly got a shot all morning, 
indeed throughout the trip I 
shot only about half as much 
as the others, what with the 
camera and it being an off- 
year for me. Ah, well-a-day. 
What’s the diff! A week in 
the field, sleeping out each 
night in the good old tent, is 
worth much fine gold. 
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Fooling 
‘em 
Over Live 
Decoys 


By 
James 
W. 
Stuber 


VER hunt ducks. over live decoys? 

Have you ever experienced the 

moments of suspense and expecta- 

tion when mallards were circling 
to the decoys, while you crouched half 
hidden in the blind, and watched them 
out of the corner of your eyes, not daring 
to turn your head as they passed behind 
you, not daring to move a hand or foot, 
for fear some wily old drake would see 
you, quack the alarm and send the whole 
flock climbing to the clouds? If you have 
not, you have missed much. If you have 
never waited for the psychological mo- 
ment when ducks were making their last 
circle you don’t know what you have 
missed, and you must experience it to 
understand. 

It is just as sportsmanlike to shoot 
over live decoys as it-is to shoot over 
a good dog. Your trained mallards call 
the wary flocks to you and your dog in 
the field finds your quarry for you. That’s 
the only difference. If you expect the 
ducks to sail in unsuspecting that you 
may shoot them like chickens in a barn- 
yard, you will be sadly disap- 














pointed and badly mistaken. 
Ducks come in with the wind 
and rise against it, and your 
blind should be placed sc as to 
give you plenty of freedom and 
every advantage of the wind. 
Just as they hover to alight or 
as they begin to climb against 
the wind from the water, is 
when they present the best mark. 
Your decoys should be placed 
about thirty-five yards from the 
blind. A charge of sixes chilled 
with plenty of quick smokeless 
powder behind them is a good 
load for ducks at this distance 
when shooting from a _ blind. 
Heavier shot may be used when 
picking them out of the air, or 
for long ranges. 





HE best way to anchor live 

decoys is to sew a band with 
a small brass ring attached to 
the duck’s leg just above the 
foot, making the band loose 
enough that it will not pinch the 
delicate ankle. Lamp wicking 
makes as good a band as any. 











An iron weight of about four pounds is 
heavy enough, and a stout twine attached 
with a small snap can be used to hold the 
duck. If a pair of callers are used the 
duck may be put out in the open in front 
of the blind and the drake hidden behind 
a clump of grass or weeds a short distance 
away. They will then call to each other 
or both will call to flying flocks. If hunt- 
ing on small ponds or sloughs a pair of 
callers will often work as well as a flock 
and will be far less trouble. They soon 
become accustomed to being tied and 
will play their part enthusiastically. But 
what I intended to tell on the start fol- 
lows : 

With the snow flurry in central Ohio, 
October 20th, came a big flight of mallards 
from the north. Daylight the next morn- 
ing saw John H. and myself at Loramie 
Lake, near the central part of the state. 
As we pushed the boat from shore a big 
flock of mallards came on whirring wings 
from somewhere, and circled over a pond 
in the marshes. We went ashore, an- 
chored the little brown hen in the center 
of a small pond, placed the drake behind 
a clump of weeds near the shore, and hid 
ourselves in a hastily constructed blind. 
A flock circled overhead. 

“Quack, quack,” said Old Susie the de- 
coy, “Come down, the water’s fine.” The 
flock circled, and circled again, and then 
circled some more over the pond, disap- 
peared behind a clump of trees, and sud- 
denly came in on set wings. Just as they 
hovered over the decoys and dropped their 
little red feet to alight, John called 
“Shoot!” We picked our birds, and the 
guns spoke. Dropping a duck with each 
barrel of my double gun, I turned to watch 
J. H. crumple them one by one with his 
repeater, as the flock fairly jumped out 
of range against the breeze. 


N a few minutes three drakes came 

across the decoys, made a wide circle 
and dropped towards the water. I missed 
with both barrels and John scored twice. 
Almost before I could express my disgust 
in terms fitting for the unpardonable miss, 
a black mallard pitched in, hovered over 
the water, and taking alarm at the ducks 
lying belly upwards beneath him, turned to 
make his get-away. I paralyzed him with 
a charge of sixes square astern, and re- 
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deemed myself in the estimation of my 
partner who was both vexed and amused 
over my recent “lost.” 

Several teal crossed the blind at a ter- 
rific pace, bound for other parts. The re- 
mainder of the flock we had shot at first 
also came back, and tried our nerves vex- 
atiously. First they thought they’d light, 
and then they thought they wouldn’t, again 
they circled and dipped and sped away 
frantically, keeping all the while just out 
of gunshot, and finally decided it was 
safer in some other territory, and we 
watched them climb high into the gray 
clouds and disappear far to southward. 
All day there was a good flight of ducks. 
Large flocks crossed the sky line in the 
distance, others came closer and circled. 
Every time they came within range and 
swung across the de- 


again to prevent them escaping into 
the weeds. All were retrieved and we 
again settled ourselves in the blind for 
the afternoon flight. It was cold, and 
a drizzling rain chilled us to the mar- 
row. 

After a short time I decided to carry 
a bunch of ducks from the blind to the 
automobile only several hundred yards 
away, to warm up. As I was returning a 
large flock circled to the decoys. Smoke 
spouted from my partner’s gun and I saw 
several more crumple and fall from the 
air. The flock came directly over me as I 
crouched beneath a willow. Leading a 
duck by a good margin I fired and he 
doubled up and fell straight downwards 
like a plummet. I dodged just in time 
to prevent being hit on the head. The 
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duck brushed my arm as he tumbled to 
the ground beside me. Turning quickly I 
fired again and hit one hard, but he kept 
on going. 

At one time during the day J. H. had 
five ducks falling at one time, and we 
thought of the wonderful picture it would 
have made had a camera man been on 
the job. With the assistance of his bro- 
ther, C. M. Bush who showed up at an 
opportune moment, we were enabled to 
secure several priceless pictures with 
which to remember the lucky day. 


THER flocks came and circled, some 
came in and we scored, some became 
suspicious and stayed just out of range. 
Late in the afternoon a flock high against 
the clouds circled over head. The little 
hen called, and the 








coys they left some of 
their number _ behind, 
brought down by steady 
shooting from the blind. 


T noon there was a 

lull in the flight so 
we hurried to our auto- 
mobile, and driving rap- 
idly to a settler’s house 
a mile away, we ate a 
hurried dinner, filled up 
on hot coffee, and in an 
hour we were at it 
again. Just as we ap- 
proached the blind, a 
large flock alighted ahead 
of us near the decoys. 
Down we dropped in the 
tall swamp grass and 
brush, and on our bel- 
lies pushing our guns in 
front of us, we squirmed 
our way towards the 
blind. Luck was with 
us. The flock was busy 
feeding and we were not 
detected until we were 
in range. As we arose 
to a shooting position 
they saw us and sprang 
into the air in a solid 
bunch. Our guns cracked 
rapidly. J. H. emptied 
his gun, scoring a bird 
at every shot, and I was 
able to get in four shots 
by quick work with my 
double gun before they 
got out of range. We 
had ten ducks down. 
Some were dead, some 
fluttered across the wa- 
ter, cripples, and the 
shooting began all over 


proud drake hidden near 
the shore, joined in 
the salutation to their 
kinsmen of the _ skies. 
Scarcely believing our 
eyes we saw the flock 
turn, and point down- 
wards. They fairly fell 
from the leaden sky 
and drove towards the 
blind, with a whistle and 
whir of wings that 
sent our hearts beat- 
ing against our watch 
pockets as we ‘held our 
breath and waited. They 
circled once and came 
in. Half a hundred 
ducks hovered over the 
decoys in front-of us 
and began dropping in- 
to the water. A salvo 
burst from the blind, 
and they rushed up- 
wards and over us, with 
a whir of whipping pin- 
ions and quacking of 
alarm. We picked our 
birds and scored again 
and again. 

In spite of some 
misses during the day, 
when we had a dozen 
mallards apiece, remem- 
bered our code of sports- 
manship and quit. Duck 
shooting is a man’s 
game; it calls for en- 
durance, skill, and per- 
geverance, and, with live 
decoys its greatest en- 
joyment may be realized. 
Keep some live birds 
and give them a tryout, 
next season, boys! 
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“Catalina Tuna,”’ 


OUR BIG MARCH FEATURE 








by Zane Grey, coming in March, is the first of a series of 


stories on taking the great game fish of the Pacific Coast, contributed by that 


famous sportsman-novelist. 


Zane’s work takes him where he gets unusual 


hunting and fishing, the kind we all dream about, and he knows how t6 tell us 


about it so 


that we feel we had been there ourselves. 


For vivid action, 


wonderful sport and exciting incident commend us to Zane Grey, and none of 
our readers will want to miss any of the numbers containing these unusual stories. 








SSS -_- SOAs 


WAS camping and fishing on Barne- 


gat Bay, which is as heavily in- 

fested with mosquitoes as it is with 

fish, when the idea occurred to me. 
I told it.to our editor when I returned 
home and he laughed, and said it was a 
first-class A-number one stunt, and sug- 
gested that | incorporate it into an ar- 
ticle. I thought it was pretty good my- 
self, and I knew after I tried it on Miller 
and got by with it, it would go with the 
average reader. He and I are just like 
that. 

This idea of mine is a sort of mosquito 
preventative, or eliminator, and it works 
in this way: You pick a campmate who 
is a sound sleeper—and the pudgier the 
better. You allow him to retire first, 
then, when assured that he is sleeping, 
your arrange your own blankets beside 
him, then reach over, and dexterously 
grasping his shirt tail, you gently draw 
it upward, till a goodly section of his 
back is exposed. When the glad tidings 
have gone broadcast to all the insects in 
the tent, and they have gathered to the 
feast, you wrap your own bedding about 
you and sink gently to what you can be 
assured will be a scratchless and a slap- 
less slumber. 

Of course I am aware that mosquitoes 
have nothing at all to do with camp 
cookery, bu’ the foregoing happening to 
be a snappy little witticism, added to the 
fact that I am getting paid space rates, 
influenced me into presenting it to the 
reader. With coal at $9.85—“Nyn aty 
five,” as Uncle David might put it—art 
bows to commercialism—she sure do! 

I repeat, mosquitoes are entirely out of 
place in this particular article, but I may 
be able, even yet, to gracefully propel this 
no garg d irrelevant thought into the 

body of my narrative. Thus :— 

Leaving the mosquitoes to their ban- 
quet, we now approach the subject of 
which contains no mention of 


this article, 
insects, but has a great deal to do with 
eating. Don’t say it! 


* > + . * 
AVE you ever been afflicted with 
skilletitis? And being so afflicted, 


have you resorted to the little pale pill or 
to another of the many panaceas for this 
common complaint. 

The disease I mention is caused, as 
everyone knows, by a continuous use of 
that distinctly 
frying pan. 


American creation — the 
skillet, or spider, as she is 
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variously termed. The frying pan and 
the pill: they have come down to us 
through the ages, their wake dotted with 
monuments to well-meaning folks who’s 
mottoes have been, “What was good 
enough for granddad, is good enough for 
me. 
With certain limitations the skillet is a 
mighty useful utensil, either at home or in 
camp; but she does work overtime. I 
am not insensible nor irresponsive to the 
attractions of the fried potato, golden 
brown, and of crinkly texture, be it either 
of the French or Teut extraction. The 
sizzling of trout a-frying brings the 
sparkle of gladness to my eye, and when 
the odor of venison and onions is wafted 
to the heavens—why man, I dash for 
the spot! I just drop everything and leap 
to the festive board. 

I tell you this just to prove I am nor- 
mal, and not a pure food crank. As a 
matter of fact, I am an omnivorous critter 
and one who measures his gastronomic 


* requirements, not by calories, but by the 


limitations of his belt. I am addicted to 


a rubber article at that. 

Still, I am convinced that the skillet is 
entirely too omnipresent an article in 
camp, and it is my conviction that most 
of the ailments of the woods are trace- 
able to this very source. Expose a party 
for a week to the mercies of the aver- 
age camp cook, without the exercise and 
the general healthful existence of the 
open, and every mother’s son of ’em would 
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A Roasting Rig 





be praying for a sight of the good old 


Come 
and 


Get It 


By 
Frank 
L. 
Stick 


Doc and his little black bag. 

Consider the average camp menu. Just 
hearken back to that last trip in Maine, 
or Wisconsin, or Wyoming. Breakfast, 
fried bacon, fried potatoes, fried flap- 
jacks ; lunch, fried fish and possibly fried 
squaw bread; supper, fried ham or fried 
fresh meat, and possibly fried potatoes 
again. Of course you used the kettle oc- 
casionally, and biscuits or corn bread 
were on the list, but the main articles of 
each meal came from the old black skillet, 
and just a-dripping with grease. Am I 
right ? 

It all tasted good, naturally. Most any- 
thing filling is relished in the woods, and 
those greasy mixtures did stick to the 
ribs—and then some. Seemed to be man’s 
food. But you remember the pill box 
was fished out from the duffle bag about 
the third day, and the effervescent stuff 
was popular about the same time. 

Some years ago, three of us young fel- 
lows engaged as guides at a northern 
fishing and hunting camp. During the 
interim between our busy spells, our home 
was a tent, situated on a point not far 
distant from the main camp. One of my 
companions, a native of that section, 
undertook the cooking for our party, with 
the aid of several skillets, a coffee can 
and one inconsequential kettle. At this 
period the horrors of camp cookery were 
vividly impressed upon me. 

Woodcraft, as expressed in printed 
pages, was unknown to me. What knowl- 
edgc I possessed had been acquired first 
hand through innumerable camping, 
trapping and hunting ventures in various 
sections, and certain laws of the camp 
and trail were mine because I had striven 
for them and acquired them through work 
and sweat and many a tribulation. An 
inventive turn of mind was my principal 
mental characteristic as a boy, and this 
served me well in developing certain con- 
trivances and systems of procedure in the 
simple arts of camp craft, which assisted 
materially in smoothing a trail that had 
its share of muskeg and burned-over ter- 
ritory. And it still serves. 

At this camp on the point we were all 
suffering more or less from the effects of 
a constant diet of fried stuff, and I de- 
termined to introduce heroic measures in 
overcoming the evil, and this without of- 
fending my friend, who was one of the 
best fellows in the world, notwithstand- 
ing his elemental ideas regarding cooking. 


S°: one day during the absence of my 
companions, I did away with two of 
the frying pans and constructed what my 
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BROILING 
BOARD 


brother guides 
called a_ fry- 
ing board, 
though it really 
did not fry, but 
baked or 
broiled. 

We happened 
to have in 
camp the blade 
of an old canoe 
paddle, weath- 
er beaten, yet 
broad in the 
beam and of 
generous  pro- 

useless so far as 


portions throughout ; 
locomotion was concerned, but just what 
I required. 

With the axe I sharpened the stump of 
the handle and drove a dozen three-inch 


wire nails through the blade, slanting 
them upward, as the sketch shows. 

That evening I prepared a six-pound 
muscallonge for cooking. The fish was 
scaled, split from term to stern, clear 
through to the skin on the back. I heated 
the board, laid the fish out flat, skin side 
to the utensil, and upon the protruding 
points of the nails I hung a couple of 
strips of bacon, at the top of the board, 
of course, so the fat would drip down- 
ward. The sharpened point of the paddle 
was inserted in the earth, just to wind- 
ward of the cooking fire, and in less than 
ar hour we were picking the bones of as 
perfectly a cooked fish as any gourmand 
could desire. 

The next day’ I broiled a steak of 
venison on the same utensil, and in the 
ersuing weeks I experimented with a va- 
riety of meat, fish and fowl, ending up 
by constructing several more of the cook- 
ing boards, one of which we kept for 
breadmaking, until it became too badly 
charred for the purpose. Yes, indeedy! 

I found that Injun bread, as we called 
it, which is nothing but a thick biscuit 
deugh cooked in a frying pan, was of a 
better quality when baked on the bottom 
in the frying pan in the usual way and 
then impaled upon the board for its final 
browning. 1 have even baked a very good 
quality of bread by first heating the board, 
then placing the biscuit dough upon it 
without *“%e preliminary pan baking. 

Partridges and ducks are excellent 
when cooked by this method. I usually 
swatted ’em first with the axe, so the 
meat would lie flat to the board. 

Most fish,, excepting the very oily va- 
rieties, are much improved by a strip or 
two of fat pork. The same rule holds 
gcod regarding such dry meats as par- 
tridges, blue grouse and quail. In cooking 
by this method, the thicker, meatier por- 
ticns should hang below. A rather high 
fire is required, of course, though far less 
care and attention is necessary than when 

broiling over 
——, the coals. So 
i] long as_ the 
HII 
i} 





board is to 
windward of 
the flames, a 
constant heat 
is maintained 
without the 
smoke nuis- 
ance. Just the 
degree of heat 
desired can 
only be deter- 
mined by prac- 
tice, but a sur- 
prisingly small 
fire will cook a 
remarkably 
large fish, and 














Come and Get It 


I can assure you there is no more health- 
ful or a more wholesome method of 
cooking. 

While my first experiment was with a 
paddle blade, any clean board will do the 
— equally as well if sharpened at the 
end. 

Of course the board has not the per- 
manency of metal, but fortunately, nails 
may be drawn, and boards are not hard 
to find, ordinarily. 

Large birds and all thick roasts can be 
beautifully browned by running a green 


stake through the subject from north to, 


south, supporting it by a split stake at 
either end. The split in the stake will 
hold the horizontal pole in any desired 
pesition. As it is impossible to pierce 
your roast at the exact center of equi- 
librium, the necessity of this feature can 
be perceived. A strip of fat from the 
animal or a slice of bacon hung above 
the meat, and allowed to drip, adds con- 
siderably to the flavor of most meats. I 
except geese, raccoons and bear meat. A 
pan placed beneath will catch the bastings, 
which may be applied occasionally. 


T the camp on the point, we started a 

stew in a huge kettle, which went far 
toward disproving the generally accepted 
statement that one cannot eat his cake and 
have it too. Into the generous pot was 
thrown game of all kinds upon succeed- 
ing days. Potatoes, rice, tomatoes, maca- 
roni—anything and everything in the veg- 
etable and meat line that came to hand. 
The whole was held together, brought in 
harmony, as it were, by a liberal use of 
onions. For weeks this stew hung over 
the fire, simmering gently most of the 
time, rarely really boiling. 

I am assured that it was a healthful 
mixture by the results attained, and usual- 
ly it was tasty. Yet one day, alas, a dis- 
membered loon was added to the then 
tcothsome mixture. 

In the pride of past gourmandizing suc- 
cesses, we had boasted that we would, and 
could, eat anything that entered into an 
Indian’s bill of fare. We acknowledged 
our error, however, and turned the re- 
mainder of the mess over to the fishes. 
And it did seem to me that our stew was 
never quite the same thereafter. The 
flavor, or perhaps it was only the memory 
ot that ‘fish-eating bird, persisted to the 
very end of that particular camping trip. 

This camp stew of ours is the famous 
mulligan of sporting literature, I believe. 
Ah, well, mulligan or camp stew, it is as 
sweet by another name, so long as loon 
is not introduced into the mixture. 

No mar can become proficient in camp 
cooking, or in any of the other branches 
ot woodcraft, by either reading up on the 
subject, or by watching a guide do the 
work. Practical experience is the only 
sort that is worth a whoop-te-de. The 
same thing holds good with hunting and 
angling. Trajectory, velocity, ballistics in 
general. What is a volume of them worth 
in making your gun of value as a meat- 
getter, compared to field experience? 
How long would it take, do you suppose, 
for a man to learn the art of bait casting, 
if he limited himself to mental exercise 
over a volume on the subject? Yes, sir. 
There is a heap of difference between 
knowing how to do a certain thing and 
in being able to do it. 

In all the articles upon camp cooking 
that have come to my notice, the system 
has been to give innumerable elaborate 
recipes for more or less practical com- 
binations. As a matter of fact, if the 
camper were possessed of a few general 
principles and a modicum of common 
sense, confidence, and an opportunity to 








put his ideas 
into practice, 
the chances are 
that proficiency 
in cooking over 
an open fire 
would come 
quickly and stay 
put. 

Fortunate- 
ly, the camper 
does not require 
to have his ap- 
petite tickled by 
highly spiced 
or richly flav- 
ored dishes, 
Simple, wholesome food, for the most part 
depending upon its natural flavor for its 
appetizing qualities, is most relished. For 
this reason the method of cooking that 
serves to bring out these natural qualities, 
and at the same time makes the particular 
article of food palatable and easily di- 
gested, is the best method to employ. 

Of course many meats and vegetables 
have individual peculiarities, and require 
special care in preparation. In general, 
however, the only really important re- 
quirement in each case is knowing ap- 
proximately how long the article should 
be cooked. This bit of knowledge can be 
attained by perusing a cook book, or by 
practice. 

The knack of having each item of your 
menu done at the proper time seems to 
be one of the hardest lessons for a male 
cook to acquire. Why this is so, deponent 
sayeth not. In these days of rampant suf- 
fragetes, we men must stick together and 
preserve our expiring ascendency as long 
as possible. 





HAVE mentioned the individual re- 

quirements of certain meats. Consider 
bacon, for instance. Now the general rule 
for frying meat is to chuck it into a 
smoking skillet, sear it quickly upon both 
sides, then finish the cooking over a slow 
fire. In frying bacon, the rule can be re- 
versed, as it should be started over a slow 
fire, if one wishes it to attain that crisp 
quality which is its chiefest charm. In 
the years I have traveled wilderness trails, 
I have only met one or two individuals 
who could get the most out of bacon. 

Most anyone, supposing he has had a 
bit of experience, can potter around a 
camp fire for several hours and turn out 
a passably cooked meal. When the party 
is on the trailwand the desire is to make 
the most of daylight, then is where real 
ability as a camp cook is appreciated. 

If the camp larder boasts of fish or 
game for the evening meal, expertness in 
preparing it for the pot is an essential at- 
tribute. I shall suggest a couple of sim- 
ple methods which I have used for years. 

In cleaning birds, such as partridge or 
prairie chicken, the general method is to 
skin the bird, remove the head, wings 
and legs, re- 
move the vis- _2-~ = ~——~__~——> 
cera, then cut 
it into more or 
less convenient POTATOES ? 
pieces for cook- 
ing. " 

Try this sys- Fath 
tem. 

Chop off the 
wings and feet. 
Beginning at 
the neck, re- 
move the skin 
with a couple 
of backward 
pulls as far as 
the rump. Run 
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the knife beneath the shoulder blades, 
then grasp the point of the breast with 
one hand, the lower part of the body 
with the other and with one heave the 
breast and wings are removed. All that 
remains to be done is to bend the legs 


upward and slice them off with the knife. 
The interior organs and the skin are got- 
ten rid of in one bundle and without 
messing oneself with blood and _ filth, 
while the entire operation requires but a 
minute. 


The average fish, supposing it is to be 
fried, or used for chowder, is far better 
skinned than scaled. 


Go about it in this manner. 

Lay your fish upon a flat object, then 
begin at the rear, inserting the knife close 
to the back bone, and working it forward. 
cutting the flesh from the bone, clear to 
the head. When the two strips are re- 
moved lay them skin side to the board and 


with the knife held flat, strip the skin 
from the flesh, working forward as be- 
fore. The result is two clean steaks, prac- 
tically boneless. The organs, bones and 
head remain intact. Your first attempt 
at this method may not be an entire suc- 


cess, but once mastered, it is the quickest 
and best process I know of. And when 
you serve your fish, bring it to the board 
hot and crinkly and greaseless and of a 
golden brownness, whether it is broiled or 
fried in corn meal. If you hope for har- 
mony in camp, refrain from serving fish 
soft and flabby and tasting of glue. Bet- 
ter burn him to a crisp and be done with 
it, say we. Fine advice. Oh, fine; but I 
have done ’em both, and worse. 

Once in a camp, way out in the Rockies, 
I served a plum pudding to the esteemed 
editor of this organ of inspiration which 


ran mainly to dough. 3itter, scathing 
SPECIALS IN 

IN THE MULE DEER COUNTRY OF 
By Robb H. Becker 


A naturalist’s account of 


HUNTING FLORIDA’S TURKEY 

By W. M. Garlington 

A mixed bag of quail, fish, deer and turkey in the Fverglade 
State 
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criticisms were uttered, and probably de- 
served, for I had dwelt eloquently and 
elaborately upon my ability as a builder 
of plum pudding. 

Ah, well, the old Scotch bard was right. 
Just a few weeks past, on a fishing trip, 
I was handed a plate of potatoes charred 
black, by this same editor. 

But to return to basic principles. (How 
I love that phrase.) As a case in point, 
consider camp bread. 


NE can jot down a dozen or more 

recipes for as many different articles 
of food in which flour is the principal 
ingredient. Or he can memorize the pri- 
mary fact, that flour, baking powder, 
liquids and salt are the foundation of 
these breads, biscuits, flap jacks, dump- 
lings and puddings, and learn by experi- 
ence the different quantities which are 
to be used of each. The effect of shorten- 
ing, milk, eggs, etc., is a good bit a mat- 
ter of common sense. 

Biscuit dough, for instance, can be 
baked in a reflector or a frying pan, or it 
Practically the 
same dough, with suet, or fat pork replac- 
ing the lard, and enriched with dried fruit, 
if boiled in a floured bag, will result in 
an excellent pudding. Thin it down and 
you have the foundation for wheat cakes. 
Leave out the shortening, mix in half a 
can of milk, and the same of corn, and 
you have the foundation for corn fritters. 
And there you are. 

When frying breadstuffs, 
while cooking, merely brush the skillet 
with grease, otherwise, the expanding 
deugh has the action of a sponge placed 
in water. 


which rise 


* * * * * 


I have not considered this little article 
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as being in any sense a lesson in cooking. 
Such a thing would be entirely beyond my 
ability, and even beyond my conceit. 
have simply attempted to suggest a sane 
method of approaching the subject. 
The camper, armed with a cook book, 
always reminds me of a cartoon I once 
saw, which pictured a hunter on the 
African veldt. While a hungry lion came 
charging down upon him, he was shown 
perusing a manual on big game hunting. 
his rifle grasped between trembling knees. 
Success in camp cooking, is, after all, 
mainly a matter of your state of mind. 
And it is a lot of fun, fooling around 
over an open fire, indeed it is. There is 
a satisfaction connected with serving and 
helping to devour a well-cooked meal in 
the woods that is second only to the pleas- 
ure derived from helping to garner in 
the main ingredients of the wilderness 
feast. There is pleasure, too, in experi- 
menting with new dishes, in trying com- 
binations that have appealed to you at 
various dinner tables. And let me assure 
you of this, there are few dishes served 
in town, excepting the very elaborate af- 
fairs, that cannot be cooked equally as 
well in camp. If there is any disparity 
in the quality, it will be more than bridged 
by a zestful appetite that is never known 
in the city—a craving that comes from 
the clear air, the long days of work and 
play in big woods and on clean waters. 
It comes, too, from the crisp mornings, 
the crackle of the birch log, and the odor 
of the pines. And of all the sights and 
swells and sounds of the out-of-doors, 
what among them all is as pleasing to the 
woodsman as the hail of the camp cook, 
as it floats across the water, or up the 
mountain side? Listen: 
C-o-m-e a-n-d g-e-t i-t! 


MARCH THAT YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS 


SQUAW BUTTE 


AND DEER 


TARPON FISHING 


AT PORT ARANSAS 


By Fred B. Ellsworth 


Great sport with the. Silver King on light tackle 


ROD BUILDING BY AMATEURS 


By Stillman Taylor 


Part I—How to make a solid wood rod 
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PART I 
HEN my partner Dick, who 


has shared a good many camps 
with me, and many days on the 
trail, grew enthusiastic over 
my suggestion that we make a snowshoe 
trip through Glacier National Park, of 
which I once heard an awestruck tourist 


remark “It’s larger than the State of 
Rhode Island, and a mile nearer to 
Heaven,” there were many who told us 
at the Eastern Entrance, where we 


planned the trip, that we’d never make it, 
that it was foolhardy, and that some- 
body’d dig us out of a snowslide in the 
spring. 

It was quite an undertaking, to be sure, 
and a similar trip had never been made 
before in that section. The weary miles 
of snowshoeing with a heavy pack, the 
necessity of camping out, oftentimes in 
below zero weather, the danger of perish- 
ing in the blizzards that sweep the North- 
ern Rockies in winter, and the not to be 
scoffed at danger of snowslides, were all 
given due consideration, as was the plen- 
tiful advice showered upon us against 
attempting the trip. Your average moun- 


tain man will climb a mountain in pursuit 
of game, and will snowshoe long miles 
under a pack on the trap-line, but when 
it comes to doing either or both for the 
mere pleasure and enjoyment of it, it’s 
beyond his comprehension. So, there- 
fore, we didn’t try to answer the question 
that we were asked so many times, “What 


>. 


are you going for? 


WE had tried out our ability to get 
around in the hills long before, and 
the idea of seeing the whole Park was 
the result of trips we had taken in the 
southeastern section, in the Two Medi- 
cine country. After viewing the beautiful 
panorama from the top of Mt. Henry our 
trail had led along the base of the mighty 
Rising Wolf, past Pompelly’s Pillar to 
the top of Dawson Pass, where we 
viewed the illimitable vastness of a sea of 
snow-capped peaks that stretched away 
over what seemed the entire white, silent 
world; and we wanted to go and be 
among them, to see them from another 
side and enjoy the beauty they promised 
from afar. So we “hit the trail” from 
the Ranger Station on Lower Two Medi- 





~The White Trail 


through 
the 


White 
Peaks 


cine Lake early on the morning of Feb- 
ruary llth. We had come from Glacier 
Park Station the afternoon before over a 
well-broken trail, and this was the real 
start of the trip. As to equipment, first 
on the list would come snowshoes. Mine 
were a pair of “Cook’s Inlet” shoes, a 
style quite popular in Alaska, and a splen- 
did type of trail shoe, but their construc- 
tion is not adapted to a brushy, broken 
country, and they caused me a good deal 
of trouble before the trip was over. My 
companion had a pair of “Canadian 
Racers” that were, in his opinion, the only 
shoe. They had already seen considerable 
hard service, but they stood up under a 
lot more, and seemed as good as ever 
at the finish. Their maker should justly 
be proud of them, for they were used for 
Alpenstocks, shovels, and toboggans, and 
we even made ladders and bridges of 
them before the journey’s end. 

We took along ten days’ supply of 
“grub,” a small aluminum cooking kit, 
and other necessities in the way of extra 
socks, the good heavy kind; extra mit- 
tens, a pair of moccasins each, and a few 
simple toilet articles, and not forgetting 
a package of “First Aid,” lots of matches 
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“As to equipment, first on the list would come 


snowshoes” 


and tobacco, a couple of kodaks with a 
tripod and plenty of film. A heavy single 
blanket of the Hudson’s Bay brand, a 
light rubber tarp, seven by twelve, and a 
light ax, not the kind usually displayed 
on a belt, but a “real” one, in a sole 
leather sheath slung on the outside, where 
it was handy to carry and handy to get 
at without disturbing other stuff; making 
our packs run to a little under forty 
pounds apiece. We took no coats; a 
heavy wool “stag” shirt to go over the 
regulation flannel answers better. It has 
been my experience snowshoeing with a 
pack that but little clothing is needed to 
keep the body warm; in fact, one is 
usually too warm, except in the most ex- 
treme weather. 


T was snowing a little and the mercury 

stood at eight below when we started 
on the trail that led up the ice-bound lake 
a way, then northward over the smooth- 
faced bluff called “The Looking Glass,” 
and along the foot of Spot Mountain, 
down into a creek bottom, then up the 
ridge on the other side, where we saw the 
first game, a band of mountain sheep, on 





Field and Stream 


a high, wind- 
swept slope, 
which stood 


and watched us 
till we were out 
of sight. Final- 
ly we stood on 
the ridge that 
looked down 
into the beauti- 
ful Cutbank 
Valley, and as 
the last day- 
light left we 
camped at the 
foot of Twin 
Mountain, on 
the very floor 
of the canyon. 
It was a cold 
and stormy 
night, but we 
were in the tim- 
ber and some- 
what protected 
from the wind, 
so we were 
comfortably sit- 
uated as to a 
camping place, 
and had a good 
chance to test 
the value of 
our choice re- 
garding camp 
outfit, which 
latter proved 
to be ample. 
When one con- 
siders that the 
more unneces- 
sary comforts 
you have in 
camp.the more 
discomforts on 
the trail when 
you have to 
pack it on your 
back, many 
things can be 
dispensed with 
that had hither- 
to seemed ab- 
solute necessi- 
ties. 

The next 
morning we 
had a long, hard 
pull over the 
shoulder of 
White Calf Mountain for two miles, then 
across a stretch of flat, brushy country 
wherein heads Milk River, by Divide 
Mountain, that stands out like a sentinel 
on the ridge and forms the divide between 
the Atlantic and Arctic oceans, and on 
down the heavily timbered slope toward 
St. Mary’s Lake. It was heavy “shoeing” 
from the Divide on, for the last nine 
miles of the way, and we would have been 
late getting in but for the fact that “Big 
Cy,” the Ranger at St. Mary’s station, 
knew of our coming and was on his way 
to meet us. This, in a mountain country, 
is extending the same courtesy that your 
host for a week-end party shows you by 
meeting you at the train with a motor 
car; for, when the trail is heavy and you 
are getting leg-weary, to have a broken 
snowshoe trail is like getting a ride. 





HE burly ranger led the way in to 

the station, where we arrived just at 
dusk, and after changing into dry moc- 
casins and making a heavy attack in the 
commissary department we had an eve- 
ning.of renewing old friendships, as there 
were several Old Timers, the surviving 





population of what had once been the 
town of St. Mary’s, gathered at the sta- 
tion, glad to see anyone, were it friend 
or stranger, to break their lonely exist- 
ence. For it must have been a lonely 
one to those who had been there when it 
was a_ full-fledged, wide-open mining 
camp, to live among the tumble-down log 
cabins that had at one time housed friends 
of years before. 

The next day being Friday, the 13th, 
we used as an excuse to rest and enjoy 
the Ranger’s hospitality. But in the after- 
noon we did go out and took some snap- 
shots of Going-To-The-Sun and other 
noted peaks at the head of Upper St. 
Mary’s Lake. 


HE Swift Current Country was our 

next point, and the afternoon of the 
next day found us near the head of 
Boulder Creek, we having come from St. 
Mary’s over “Flat Top.” Here we struck 
an old abandoned cabin, in which we de- 
cided to camp: the snow was up nearly 
to the eaves and we had to dig out at the 
door with a snowshoe until we had a sort 
of beaver slide, which let us into. what 
at one time had been the home of a pros- 
pector, now inhabited by a miserly moun- 
tain rat, which, as a means of protecting 
our own property, we dispatched on sight. 
A dilapidated stove found on the prem- 
ises was soon in fair working order and 
we were at home once more. The spiral 
peak of Mt. Siyeh and others at the head 
of the valley, shining in the morning sun, 
induced us to go up on their base and get 
some pictures of the surrounding moun- 
tains. So a second night was spent in 
the little snow-covered cabin that we had 
found so comfortable. Our next camp 
was at “McDermott, the Beautiful,” a 
lake enclosed by the mighty ranges that 
extend from the Continental Divide east- 
ward, which collects the waters from 
numerous glaciers and living streams to 
spur them in roaring volume over a suc- 
cession of rocky ledges worn through a 
narrow gorge, forming a series of cas- 
cades that rival the snow in whiteness. 
“Swift Current,” the outlet of Lake Mc- 
Dermott, flows through the rolling prai- 
ries, the land of the Blackfeet, who pitch 
their painted lodges on its banks and 
graze their spotted ponies near by, but 
are ever careful about making a cross- 
ing in the spring when the snow in- 
creases its flow, for the name given it by 
their forefathers, “The Swift Current,” 
is a significant one. 
‘ The temporary Ranger’s camp, for 
some time unoccupied, was to be our 
headquarters here; situated on the lake 
shore at the foot of McDermott Peak 
and in the shadow of the lofty Grinnell, 
it was one of the long-to-be-remembered 
camps of the trip. 

Next day as the sun was peeping over 
the high, broken rim of the east, we were 
on our way to Swift Current Pass; never 
did there dawn a finer day: the blue of 
the sky seemed to take on a deeper shade, 
as those rugged peaks, towering in silent 
grandeur, stood in scintillating beauty, 
each a sculptured monolith of dazzling 
whiteness against the azure background. 
The keenness of the frosty air, the fact 
that we were traveling light and having 
the best of snowshoeing, all combined to 
help along that “mighty-glad-to-be-here” 
feeling that is bound to come in the midst 
of such sufroundings. With no breath 
of wind or sound of animal life to dis- 
turb the stillness, our voices, when we 
spoke, seemed to carry as through a meg- 
aphone, and the creak of the frost in the 
tough snowshoe bows as they sprung with 











The White Trail through the White 


each step chorded with the “mush, mush,” 
as we rhythmically swung along in even 
gait, reeling off mile after mile. 


FTER a careful survey of the almost 

perpendicular wall that leads to the 
Big Divide of North America, we decided 
to go wp, part way anyhow, as - there 
seemed to be no immediate danger of a 
snowslide wiping us off the trail. We had 
negotiated some pretty hard places and 
reached a point about half-way to the 
top by noon, when we began to note the 
fact that it was getting warm on the face 
of the cliff we were on, as it lay to the 
south. For some time fragments of rocks 
and small portions of overhanging snow 
cornices had been falling from the more 
exposed places. We were now over the 
hardest of the climb and were confident 
of making the top, and while perched on 
a rock taking a breathing spell, incidental- 
ly taking a picture of the splendid view, 
the booming roar of a full-grown ava- 
lanche jarred the whole mountainside, as 
tons of snow and rock went down less 
than a stone’s throw from where we were, 
Watching below in its path we could see 
the standing timber and our trail where 
we had come up obliterated by the swirl 
of snow-dust, and when it passed away 
a clean-cut streak, the width of a city 
street, showed down the mountainside, 
ending at the bottom in a mass of up- 
rooted and broken-off trees intermingled 
with snow and rock! I’d like to have had 
a picture of the slide as it went down by 
us, but I didn’t get one; fact is, I didn’t 
do much of anything from the time that 
slide started until it quit but watch it, 
and then I watched the place where it had 
gone down and blotted out some tracks 
that my snowshoes had made, and I did 
a little quiet thinking. It didn’t take us 
long to come down from that unhealthy 
place, and head for camp and dinner. 
Half-way to camp we stopped on the trail 
to watch a big white goat do some Alpine 
stunts on the side of Mt. Wilbur that 
were breath-taking for even a goat, it 
seemed to me. 


Y way of variety the next day we 
went fishing, for, as Dick said at 
breakfast, “It wasn’t fit to do anything 





else,” and after a look at the driving 
snowstorm outside I agreed with him— 
partly—so off we went to Cracker Lake, 
where trout are so plentifully caught in 
summer, and after as much work as 
would represent a mining claim, we got a 
hole through the four feet of ice cover- 
ing the lake. 

Then, with much confidence and numb 
fingers, we proceeded to feed them. After 
twenty minutes had passed and no results 
we decided we had struck the wrong 
place. Three more holes were made and 
tried with no better luck. It was getting 
late by that time, so we decided to pull 
for camp and try another day. Being 
true sports, we said nothing of the four- 
teen-mile hike in the storm and no fish 
for the pan. 

Our next trip from McDermott Camp 
was to be our farewell one, and meant 
taking up the White-Man’s burden, in the 
form of full packs once more. We had 
decided to go westward in Iceberg Lake 
to Ptarmigan Creek, then north and cross 
the summit at the head of the small lake, 
named after the hardy ptarmigan that are 
numerous in that vicinity. By this route 
we would come out on Belly River and 
be in the northerly section of the Park, 
cutting off some twenty-five miles that the 
trail along the East Boundary would ne- 
cessitate—although I have since learned 
why the longest way around is the popu- 
lar one with the rangers in this section. 


T was snowing heavily when we left 

McDermott, and by the time we had 
covered the nine miles that put us at the 
foot of the wall that forms the amphi- 
theatre wherein lies Ptarmigan Lake half 
a foot of fresh snow had fallen, yet by 
noon so thick was it that the “saddle” we 
expected to go over was barely discern- 
ible. As seen from the lake, we were in 
a horseshoe with the toe as our objective 
point. Direct ascent to it, however, was 
impossible on account of the steepness, 
so we took an angle from the east side, 
leading to a ledge that followed around 
apparently on a level to the notch in the 
summit. Appearances proved deceptive 


in this case, for it was one of those days 
often seen in the Rockies in the winter, 
shows, 


where no_ horizon where the 
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smother of falling snow seemed to shut 
out everything, and we would walk 
straight into a sharp rise or off one with- 
out seeing other than what seemed a level 
surface. But after attaining a higher 
level we were glad to note a lessening 
of this trouble. A half mile of hard 
climbing and then we stopped to get our 
wind. A new obstacle now stood before 
us—to follow our proposed route along the 
ledge we must go up the face of a wall 
about ten feet high. While a ten-foot wall, 
in ordinary circumstances, is no particular 
difficulty to surmount, in this case it was 
quite a proposition. We were both 
perched on a rock not more than two feet 
across and handicapped by a pack, and 
a wall glazed with a smooth coating of 
ice. It would have been an easy trick 
to have taken a tumble into the depths 
below, for that one rock was the only 
footing to be had, and it wasn’t extra 
good. But “Excelsior” was the word, 
and it did prove to be mighty fine shav- 
ings. 

Dick, being the lighter, slipped his pack 
and I boosted him up and steadied him 
while he chopped a hole in the ice; this 
gave him solid footing, so he could heave 
up the packs by means of the four show- 
shoes lashed end to end. The baggage 
safely up, it was my turn, and if ever a 
man put his trust in Providence and his 
weight on a delicate ladder I sure did 
then, and made it safely. We were now 
on a sloping shelf which we expected to 
follow and gain the much longed for 
notch, but after a short distance the ledge 
above, beyond another and lower wall 
than the one we had just come over, 
looked easier, so up to that we went. It 
was my turn to go first, and I found that 
when I got up there that we were na 
better off than before, but took consola- 
tion in the fact that we couldn’t be much 
worse off. I pulled up the packs, and it 
was while holding the “ladder” for Dick 
that the ice under one of my feet gave 
way and for a moment threatened to 
overbalance me—though he never knew 
till afterward that for a short space of 
time about all that kept the two of us 
sticking to the face of that mountain was 
shcer personal magnetism! 

(To be continued) 








“St. Mary’s Station, buried to the eaves in snow” 
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“ ETSEY,” I said to 
the little 20-bore 
sadly, you’re a nice 
kid, and I like you. 

I'd rather be with you and a 
passel of quail than with any 
cold-blooded, hard-kicking mili- 
tary rifle in front of a meatless 
paper target, but just the same 
I’m often tempted to give you 
up as a bad job and merely 
make a companion of you for 
my lighter moments. You're 
incapable of education; train- 
ing is wasted on you. You're 
devoid of reasoning power, 
logic or any form of intellect 
whatever, merely a creature of 
instinct like your maternal an- 
cestors for the past forty years. 
I’ve fed you hundreds of experimental 
loads ; I’ve walked fifty miles to and from 
the patterning board; I’ve wasted cords of 
high-priced pink-edged wads and tons of 
chilled shot and cans of smokeless on your 
education—and at the end of it you shoot 
just as you damn please, you shoot just 
as shotguns shot in the days of black 
powder, and you blow an occasional pat- 
tern like the scrubbiest form of $10 single 
barrel. You're charming, but you're 
blamed unscientific.” 

And I meant “them crool woids.” After 
monkeying around with shotguns for 
some years, and after being a victim to 
the patterning germ for six years hand- 
running, and after owning many shotguns 
and patterning still more with a thousand 
of the many combinations possible in a 
shotgun shell, I am at last compelled to 
the firm belief that the shotgun is the 
least scientific and the most erratic and 
the least progressive of any form of fire- 
arm. Evenness of shooting is a thing un- 
known to the best one ever built, virtue 
as to refraining from one blown pattern 
in, say, ten shots, is something apart 
from it. 

From the high hopes of youthful and 
inexperienced days of some time getting 
a 20-bore that would shoot a long, bliss- 
ful series of 80 per cent. patterns into 
the 30-inch ring at 40 yards, I have come 
down through the gray years of contem- 
plating bad patterns to fhe faint hope that 
some day some improvement in shotgun 
boring or shell loading or something will 
give me a gun that will shoot no pattern 
below 60 per cent. Give me this, and take 
your 80 per cent. pipe-dreams. I—I, un- 
deceived and soured and pessimistic—have 
counted real patterns and patterned real 
guns, and the figures in the catalogues 
and on the gun-tags cozen me no longer. 


OME forty years ago—which was be- 
fore some of us interested now in the 
shooting game were born—the choke 
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bore was worked out to a practical stage 
and became a standard form of boring 
for the shotgun barrel. From that day to 
this the shooting of the shotgun has not 
been improved one iota! Smokeless pow- 
der has let down the kick and made bar- 
rels cleaner and cleared away the atrmos- 
phere for the neat delivery of our second 
barrel, but even it: didn’t improve the 
shooting of the smooth tubes. Primers 
have been made more even, possibly, 
shells more waterproof, powder more reli- 
able in performance, but in spite of even 
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improvements 
the choke-bore gun of the late 
’70’s and early ’80’s, with plain 


these 


black powder, will shoot to 
this day with the best of the 
present make of scatterguns, 
loaded with the best ammu- 
nition. 

During this time, as you 
know, rifles increased in veloc- 
ity from a standard of 1,200 ft. 
secs. to more than twice this, 
bullets were satisfied to rise 14 
ft. to go 1,000 yards instead of 
around 50 ft., bore decreased 
and power increased and ac- 
curacy gained. But the scat- 
tergun didn’t crowd forward 
one inch. They didn’t raise 
the velocities because immedi- 
ately the gun refused to hold pattern, and 
they couldn’t figure any way to improve 
pattern even with the old velocity. So to- 
day stands our hide-bound friend, the 
shotgun, precisely the same at the busi- 
ness end as the gun of forty years ago 
in both pattern and velocity. (And as a 
matter of fact the double hammerless 
ejector of to-day is precisely the double 
hammerless ejector of the ’80’s in its 
form and its mechanism and its relia- 
bility.) 

Toddling fatuously between gun and 
patterning board and back to loading ma- 
chine again for more test loads, I am 
moved to the belief that the weak point 
of the shotgun lies in its uneven shoot- 
ing. Not only are no two patterns alike, 
but one out of every ten with the small- 
bore gun is so poor that one is surprised 
that any consistent string of kills ever are 
recorded. The 12-bore is a bit less er- 
ratic in behavior, and only a bit, but here 
the large amount of shot thrown up, far 
larger than is needed for the clay-bird 
game, covers up the multitude of sins of 
the gun, and the clay goes to bits despite 
the 40 per cent. pattern that would send 
the cold chills down your quivering spine 
did you see it fly through the air after the 
disc. 


APPRECIATE that all this is likely 

to provoke the reply from the opti- 
mistic, inexperienced shotgun users that 
I ought to get a real gun or try some 
real loads, but it is only from the inexpe- 
rienced that any such reply will come. 
One seance with 20 factory loads in a 
20-bore gun at 40 yards will cause the 
most optimistic believer in the virtue of 
his gun to pause and have thought in the 
matter. 

Queerly enough the factories them- 
selves don’t seem to appreciate the need 
for consistent, even patterns for satisfac- 
tory work with a scattergun. But the 
other day a friend, a fine chap, the vice- 
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president of one of our biggest factories, 
sent to me a letter of complaint from a 
trapshooter. And he wrote on the bot- 
tom of the trapshooter’s plaint, “I’m send- 
ing you this to show you that all the 
unreasonable people don’t live in Los 
Angeles.” 

The shooter sent in his kick to the 
factory, the figures for ten patterns fired 
through ~ gun with a regular trap load, 
using 7.5 shot, which counts about 430 
to the i 1-4 oz. load. The merry ten 
ranged from 240, low, to 360, high, and 
just half of them were below 70 per cent. 
They averaged 70 per cent, and on this 
basis—forgetting to analyze this average 
business—the work of the gun sounded 
reasonable. But, it is no more consistent 
to talk about the average shooting of a 
shotgun that fluctuates from 80 per cent 
down to 56 per cent, than it is to talk 
about the average shooting of the rifle 
that throws one shot two-feet low at 200 
yards, out of every ten shots fired. Just 
as well discuss the average speed of the 
battle squadron that contains a 25-knot 
and a 10-knot ship. The speed of that 
outfit is 10-knots. 

Our rifle must hold its shots into a 
certain sized circle; our shotgun should 
hold its shooting up to a certain minimum 
per cent if it is to be an arm on which 
we can rely for every shot, because we 
know that this minimum pattern is the 
least that will kill. Wherefore the mani- 
fest foolishness of considering the shoot- 
ing of a gun by its “average,” instead of 
by its proportion of bad patterns. Ver- 
ily, the 80 per cent pattern that blows 
friend quail to mince-meat does, not 
actually compensate the 30 per cent pat- 
tern that lets friend quail through to 
freedom, even though the average of the 
twain is a nice 55 per cent, which is 
almost right. 


OW I own a 20 bore, that based on 

the shooting of other 20 bores I 
have owned and tried and on the shoot- 
ing of other 20 bores I have seen 
patterned, is a good shooting gun. In 
fact, with loads that suit it, it is an 
unusually good shooting gun, I make 
the assertion not after a half hour 
desultory seance with some wrapping 
paper on an old fence, but after using up 
roll after roll of the fag-ends of news- 
paper stock on a patterning board built 
specially for the purpose, which outfit 
also has been used in going into the shoot- 
ing hour after hour, of every other shot- 
gun that ever came into the family. It 
is the best shooting 20-bore I have ever 
seen as coming directly out of the hands 
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of its maker, although I 
have seen beautiful work 
with guns that have been 
so changed as to bore, 
their own makers would 
not know the old place 
any more if they looked 
through the bore. I hardly 
classify as the work of 
any gun-maker, the bore 
of a gun that has been 
Singerized and Wilshir- 
ized and draw-bored and 
draw-polished and choke- 
smoothed and cone-length- 
ened and otherwise 
assaulted at the whim of 
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its owner, however much 
such process may have im- 
proved it. 


Taking this gun as 

being at least up to anything any- 
body is likely to get out of stock 
in a store, and a blamed sight better 


than 95 per cent of 20-bore guns, let’s 
look into some of its performances as 
an index on that of other guns of its 
bore, and of other bores in the same pro- 
portion. 


T the factory in England the makers 

patterned it carefully and pride- 
fully and lovingly before they sent it 
over to me. The loads contained 300 
pellets of 74, with various loads of pow- 
der. I list herewith some of the patterns, 
shot at 40 yards, in the 30-inch circle. 
What I want.you to note is the up and 
down tendency of the patterns in per- 
centage of a gun loaded by its maker and 
shot under the most favorable conditions. 
This load, by the way is 7-8 oz. of 7%. 


2% dr. of American powder, shot as 
specified : 
Right barrel Count Percentage 
243 81 
242 80.5 
229 73 
237 79 


Now this is bully—but there were only 
four shots. 

“Various shooting with our powder and 
shot—Greener :’ 


Percentage 

Right barrel Count pattern 

132 44% 

231 77 

242 80 

237 79 

238 79 

114 38 

219 73 

243 81 


Now the average for this smear, is 72 








Just 15 Yards from the Patterning Board 


High Velocity Loads Can Be Overdone 


per cent, which is a nice average, but in 
the lot are two patterns that would not 
kill if a pattern of around 70 per cent is 
essential to killing. 

The next lot, six of them, with 27% gr 
Amberite, show low pattern 228, high one 
243, which is fine, even shooting 73 to 82 
per cent. The next six, however, while 
they average 74 per cent, contain a pat- 
tern of but 162, and the next with 27 gr. 
Amberite, contain no figure but the sig- 
nificant notation “one bad pattern.” 


SING the stiff charge of 31 gr. Am- 

berite, we find the right barrel with 
a 153 and a 100 pattern in six shots, 
while the left has one of 118, and one of 
188, 36 per cent and 63 per cent. Evi- 
dently the gun-is bored for light powder 
loads, and won’t stand kicking, but al- 
ways, more here than with the lighter 
loads of course, is the inevitable bad pat- 
tern, the blown load, which is likely back 
of the feathered or missed bird. 

So much for the figures of the loads 
fired by the British makers, who ought 
to know how to load their guns, and 
who'd not quit with less than the best 
combination. 

The other day the pattern fever broke 
out in its regular recurrence, and this 
time took the form of spoiling a lot 
of factory-loaded shells, which in these 
parlous days cost us more than 4c. each. 
I collected about four boxes of the best 
combinations I could find in the stores, 
and shot enough to satisfy the fever once 
more. Consider some of the results in 
the 20-gauge. 

U M C Arrow, 2% dr. E C, % oz. of 
No. 8 chilled. Wads a Trap or Field, 
with 2!4-inch felt, just %-inch of crimp 
as there should be. Pellets of shot 
weighed just one grain, and ergo load 
should have contained 385 pellets to make 
385 grains, but contained 406, which is 
almost as near to the full ounce as it is 
to the seven-eighths. A beautifully loaded 
shell, however, in every way. This 
load, and taking every pattern, counted 
thusly : 


Right barrel Left barrel 


246 61.5% 215 53 % 
268 68 262 65.5 
260 65 226 56.5 


This load is not suited to the gun; a 
20-bore should not be loaded with more 
than 2% dr. of powder, but this shooting 
is so near to the work of good 20-bores, 
that I quote it. I mean by good, not 
freak guns, but the best of those out of 
stock. Out of the six fired, not one 
dropped below 215 pellets, and were, 
therefore, killing patterns for upland 
game if our friend Askins is right as to 
200 pellets being a killing pattern—and I 
agree with him in this. 
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out of a load of 370 8's, 
and I have seen it with 
many guns, Yet this is 
the stuff that many a chap 
is shooting in his 20-bore, 
or did shoot, and so eter- 
nally condemns the 20 and 
the man who advocates 
this gauge. The figures I 
have quoted here are with 
the combinations the gun 
ought to shoot, outside of 
heavier powder load in 
some instances, and the 
patterns are killing pat- 
terns, practically speak- 








Westley Richards and Ithaca 20-bores 


HE results showed that the loading 

of ‘the shell and the ignition was 
even, and good, although the load was 
not entirely adapted to the gun. 

But, turn to the results of the next 
shell tried. 

This was an ebon-hued shell loaded on 
the Pacific Coast, and giving good results 
in my trapgun, in fact my regular diet 
for the 12. It contained 2% dr. E. C., and 
% oz. of 8’s, with a thin greaseproof and 
three thin felts, 234-inch case, like all 
those shot in this gun. Here, by the by, 
is an example of the fallacy of trying to 
count the patterns of a gun on the basis 
of the figures in the catalogues for shot 
charges. Using Tatham shot, 350 8’s 
makes 7% oz., but nearly all present 8’s 
run much smaller and run more to the 
load, which is usually right for weight. 
This shell, however, although it contained 
the small 8’s usually turned out in these 
days, contained but 350 pellets, and the 
load weighed but 355 grains instead of 
385, and was, therefore, correctly no 
nearer seven-eighths than it was to three- 
quarters of an ounce. It was also just 
56 pellets short of the count of the UMC 
load. You can imagine the accurate per- 
centage figures you can get out by count- 
ing a load pattern without first cutting 
open a shell and counting the shot to see 
how many pellets that lot contain. 

This black shell shot as follows: 


Right Left 
barrel Percentage barrel Percentage 
261 74.5 109 31 
291 83 243 70 
206 59 151 43 
283 80 278 80 
272 77 
HIS is no encouraging record to 


the person who is used to the even 
shooting of the modern rifle, such varia- 
tions as this would make a rifle throw 
one shot clear off the landscape. Right 
barrel—the best one—from 206 to 291; 
left barrel from 109 to 278. 

Indications here were all for an alibi 
in part for the gun, because the gun does 
not vary, the shells do, and it performs 
better with other shells. Something in 
the load made the work uneven—but don’t 
let this “kid” anybody into thinking that 
human skill can turn out a load that will 
make a pesky shotgun keep from kicking 
over the traces about 10 per cent of the 


time. It merely ought not to happen so 
often as this, or to such a pronounced 
extent. 


The worst shooting the gun can do, 
however, does not appear here, as past 
trial speedily demonstrated the stuff that 
would not shoot, and it does not appear 
in the figures given. I have actually seen, 
however, with unsuitable loads, short 
cases or overloads of a certain powder 
the 20-bores do not like, pattern so blown 
up that a 30-inch didn’t contain 20 pellets 





ing, over ordinary ranges, 
even though they drop 
hugely. Using unsuitable 
loads simply knocks an occasional pat- 
tern to the four winds, but they can 
be blamed to load. What I desire to 
show you is the absolute failure of the 
best gun with the best loads adapted to 
it, to shoot consistently for even 10 shots. 


ERE is a string of patterns made 

with another 20-bore, not shoot- 
ing quite up to the class of my own, but 
good enough, and possibly holding to a 
more even average than mine. These 
shells were hand-loaded new cases of 
my own loading, containing 24 E C, 370 
No. 8’s, which is about 7% oz., : nitro felt 
wad under three 44-inch wads. 

Right barrel Left barrel 


207 56% 219 59 % 
270 73 226 61 

258 70 246 66.5 
228 62 246 66.5 


This is about the limit of even shooting 
you can hope for from a 20-bore. You 
can get higher patterns, but you'll also 
get lower ones. Also don’t bet any money 
on your own pet gun, and not stipulate 
that you can throw a pattern away once 
in a while, or make a fresh start, be- 
cause if you can go out and shoot eight 
patterns, four with cach barrel, and using 
No. 8, not hit below 56 per cent, you 
can consider that you’ve got a good gun 
and a load suited to it. I can play on 
my little fife the marvellous tales, I’ve 
heard about these wonderful shooting 
20’s, these 80 per cent birds, and so on, 








Ed Hedderly Counting a Pattern 


but I’ve also seen some patterning, and 
seen the blasé way some of our best 
20-bore citizens, including myself, occa- 
sionally hustle a pattern out of sight and 
out of mind. It’s the X error, the odd 
pattern in the ten, that plays hob with 
a fellow’s pride in the shooting of his 
gun. 


} Fema strings can be gotten to beat 
the figures just quoted—but not the 
average of the average 20-bore. I find on 
my records, the shooting of my own gun 
with this same hand-load, using Ajax 
cases instead of the ones used in the 
foregoing figures. Three patterns with 
each barrel show the low percentage 66 
per cent, and the high 83 per cent, but 
to believe that this is the outside limit 
of this gun for a long string of shots, is 
to fool myself, it will surely let a pat- 
tern go if I keep shooting. 

Turaing over a leaf of the dope book. 
I find the shooting of another 20-bore. 
supposed to be just as good as its factory 
can produce. Using the light powder 
load—for 7’s—of 2% dr. E C, and two 
3-8 inch wads, expensive luxuries, with 
257 pellets of No. 7 shot, or %, the gun 
put on, right barrel 196, 75 per cent, 168, 
67 per cent, 165, 66 per cent, left barrel, 
147, 59 per cent, 157, 63 per cent. These 
patterns were with big shot, and ought 
to be very good with a light powder load, 
but still flopped one count of 59 per cent 
in five shots. 

Now let’s look into this 12-bore thing, 
and see if by switching to the big bore, 
we get more even performance. It is a 
fact that the 12-bore shoots a bit more 
evenly than the smaller guns, but the dif- 
ference is not much. The chief advantage 
is that the big shot load of the bigger gun. 
compensates the occasional failure to hold 
the charge together. Even at that, it is 
much easier to get the 12-bore to shoot 
70 per cent, than it is to get the 20-bore. 


ye +d every so often there bobs up 
old hoary-headed Ananias’s child, to 
the effect that the small bore shoots 
smaller shot circles than the big bore, and 
so is harder to use, and ergo more sports- 
manlike. 

To quote a rough-neck friend, “It don’t 
do no sich a damn thing.” Day in and 
day out the full choke 20 will throw wider 
patterns than the full choke 12, and so, at 
40 yards, or any other range, the little 
gun will cover more space with its pel- 
lets than the big gun. Of course this 
makes it very easy to overdo the long 
range business with the little gun, because 
the mere fact that it smears its pattern 
wider than the 12, and has fewer pellets, 
makes the range automatically less be- 
cause there is not shot enough in the pat- 
tern to insure hitting. This, and this 
alone, is the handicap on the little gun, 
not any imaginary smaller circles thrown 
by the 20 

Delicate proportion of loads in the 20, 
can make a good shooting one hold its 
pattern in the same circle as the full choke 
12, or even smaller, but this is not true 
of the average 20, and the average load 
for it. Write and ask some standard and 
experienced factory, which they’d rather 
guarantee to produce, a 75 per cent shoot- 
ing 12, or a 75 per cent shooting 20-bore, 
and see what they say. They'll probably 
refuse to guarantee any 20-bore to shoot 
75 per cent with small shot—and probably 
would not with any size. 


OW let’s consider the 20’s overgrown 
brother with the .72-inch hole 
through the barrel. I have no such com- 
plete set of records on hand for the 12 
as for the 20, because I don’t shoot the 12 








The Business End of the Shot Gun 


in the field, and appreciate that the trap 
load contains so large a surplus of shot 
that almost any sort of shooting gets by 
at the clay bird game, if the gun is pointed 
right. Some trap records, however, with 
the single-barrel trap gun and standard 
trap loads, are of interest as showing that 
it pays to select intelligently among the 
various combinations to find one that suits 
best the gun one is to use for the clays. 
All were fired in my single barrel, a 
trap gun of which the shooting has been 
proved by years of good work in the 
hands of anybody able to point consist- 
ently, and out-shooting any single or 
double I have tried it against. Even such 
a gun as this does not always shoot well 
when fed with the wrong combination. 
Shell, Western Field, os paper, well 
loaded, 3 dr. E C, 430 7.5 shot, card wad, 
3-8 inch, 1-8 inch. 
326 


Needless to say after this we voted for 
8’s, and use them in this gun. With 510 
pellets instead of 430, the gun patterned 
higher in percentage than it did with 7.5, 
and this of course means far more pel- 
lets in the pattern than with the larger 
shot, the average being 70 or 80 more in 
each pattern, which is worth money in a 
money shoot. Six patterns with low one 
71, beat any other combination tried in 
the gun. On the other hand take four 
patterns shot with a powder unsuitable 
to the gun—not one of which were worth 
counting. 

Wiseacres told us that 8’s were all 
right, except in a wind or back of scratch 
at 16 yards. 

A bit after this a misguided handicap 
committee who’d not seen me shoot, pro- 
ceeded to stick me back at 20 yards in the 
annual handicap, and the same light pow- 
der load and 8’s, in a wind, and 20 yards 
back, broke 91 ex the 100, which is just 
about the gait I’d been running at 16 
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ae ALL shot, light and not adapted to 
overcoming air resistance, won’t stand 
driving over a certain speed, the muzzle 
velocity or velocity over the first few 
yards being roughly that of sound or 1100 
ft. secs. The 12 bore patterns, which are 
good patterns taking all things into con- 
sideration, were made with slow, low 
pressure loads of a soft shooting powder, 
loads beautifully adapted to breaking clay 
birds, but slow to the idea of some folks 
for field shooting. Just the same you 
can depend on them as the figures show. 
The 20-bore, and the 28-bore, of which 
little is at present known ballistically, 
are both very, very sensitive guns. A 
little thing will completely upset the 
shooting. A too long crimp, even with 
1-16-inch excess will spoil its shooting, as 
will a square crimp. A quarter-dram of 
powder may change the shooting of the 
gun from fine to most mediocre. In fact 
few 20-bores will perform with 2% dr. 
of such soft shooting powder as E C, 
as well as they will with a 2% dr., 





SR ee 75 percent 
Be Bows cosneknans 300 eee 
I inves canis oc 272 eee 
PO bicachas a 68 per cent 
Western Record, 3 1-8 dr. E C, same 
loading. 
ee Beer 300 70 per cent 
BN ixieib-ciadcasaly 275 pees 
oS eee 298 ee. 
GE, . cbccsncn 310 Brae he 


Selby Climax (U. S. C. Co. Black 
Shell), 3 dr. E C 425 7.5 shot, Nitro 
Felt, 4%, regular, wads seated lighter 
than other makes. 


eer ee 281 66 per cent 
NERS sie t 320 ei 
Rr 344 a 
Gate Sicis cca 313 * i cir 
a a 315 ve 
Selby Climax, 3 dr. DuPont, same 
loading. ‘ 


One good pattern in four shots. 
Peters Ideal, 3 dr. E C, a pellets, 
7.5 shot, greaseproof, 3-8, %. 


ee 70 per cent 
Good ..... “310 oie 

Pattern blew up, not worth counting. 
Fair ee 68 per cent 
MOE cncarnat ace 282 a? :* 


Selby Ajax, 3 dr. Deadshot, same 


loading as E C in this make. 


PRA Se 295 68 per cent 
| ee 270 Danis 
eevee eS ae 
ee ae 310 ay 


Selby loading. Winchester Repeater 
case, 3 dr. E C, 430 7.5 shot, Card, 2%4- 


inch wads. 


_ SRS 54 per cent 
ES OO e eee 331 77 

SO RSS 317 | iis 
POE =, cncusecdeoss ee ay ee 
ROMO 4 vecsin andeaann 331 a Se 


Another pair of Selby Climax gave 317 
and 344, 74 and 80 per cent, which added 
to the first five showed low pattern of the 
seven, 281 or 66 per cent, high pattern 
344 or 80, better shooting in this particu- 
lar than any other case and powder. 

Then we changed over to a special case 
of 8’s we’d had loaded for us as the gun 
had shown a partiality for 8’s before. 

This read Selby Climax, 3 dr. E C, 510 
8’s, same wad combination, which to be 
truthful is rather scant. 


PONE “se chiens con 370 71 per cent 
435 oo 
392 . Taped 
383 Latent 
395 ieee ts 


A LL these were good, even patterns, 
the sort that smear out and fill up 
the circle and break birds. 


SELECTING YOUR PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT 


By A. L. Avery 


A practical woodmen’s camera article by a practical photographer 








Patterning a 410-bore 


yards. Dropping nine birds in the cen- 
tury is not good shooting, the point is that 
I had no alibi shots, no instances where I 
thought I pointed right and didn’t get re- 
sults. 

You'll note that the patterns quoted as 
shot through this gun ran far more evenly, 
with fewer blowups than any shooting 
done by the 20 bores, outside of the bad 
patterns with one powder. But, run up 
the powder load in the 12 and cut down 
shot load, and pretty quick you get er- 
ratic shooting and occasional patterns that 
forgot to register on the paper. All of 
which goes to prove that the most con- 
sistent shooting comes from light powder 
loads and not excessive velocity. As a 
matter of fact the only time it pays to 
try for velocity, to go to chucking in pow- 
der, is when using big shot, 6’s or larger. 
With small shot, intended for little soft 
birds, with small bodies, the whole thing 
is pattern, uniform, even, thick patterns, 
the velocity is sufficient with standard 
loads. 

COMING IN MARCH 


and Greener says that from 2 to 
2% dr. is the limit for the gun of 
this bore. Harsh shooting, high ve- 
locity, hot powder, of which the 
most advertised brand in this coun- 
try is an example, won’t shoot in 
any 20-bore, and it leads excessively, 
and in some climates, corrodes the 
barrel in a few hours. For evidence 
thereof take the word of friend 
“Gaucho,” one of the oldest and best 
writers we have on shot-gun subjects. 
I have never, in all my trials, been 
able to make this highly nitrated, hot- 
shooting powder pattern in a 20-bore. 


Ere length is important in the 
good shooting 20. Some of the 
best ballistic authorities recommend 
3-inch cases for the 20, because of the 
opportunity afforded for plenty of soft 
wadding, and by ballistic authorities I 
mean the gentlemen of the factories 
with pressure guns and chronographs. 
Personally I should not go below the 
234, which is the standard for which 
my guns are made. Pressures are 
much higher in the 20-bore than in the 
12, and one needs lots of wadding both 
to cushion the jar and to keep gas out 
of the shot. 

In the 234-inch case, for instance, 
one can load a 2% dr. of powder and 
% oz. of shot—for instance for ducks 
—and wad it with a %-inch nitro felt 
over powdeg, and hoox Y%-inch black 
edges, a good long, soft ‘aot column. 
Or one can put in even 234 dr. of such 
powder as E C, or Schultze, with 7% oz. 
of large shot like 5’s, and still use the 
%-inch N F, and a couple of %-inch. 
Also this load toddles right along, breth- 
ren. I find from the dope book some pat- 
terns therewith, firing 74 oz. or 150 chilled 
5’s, and 2% dr. E C. 


Good ...100 66 percent right barrel 
Good ...121 eS - 
Good ...115 wo ee 8 . 
Good ....111 74 percent Left barrel 


Good .... 98 qr 
The Frau’s shootin’ iron, 28 in. barrels, 
same load. 


SS a ee 115 76 percent right 
ee Eee 104 aes ” 
oo Serer ey 104 nia left 


All these were duck-killing patterns, 
with big shot driven at high speed, but 
of course adapted to the heavier ducks 
than little teal. 


(To be continued) 


HORSE SENSE FOR THE HUNTER 


By Warren H. Miller 


Horseback camping; equipment and method 
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HE SPORTSMANS WORLD 





tournaments and casting contests. 





ment at home, records of big fish caught and matters of equal interest. 
equipment, cartridges, guns, conservation, ete., should be addressed to this Department with stamped envelope enclosed and will be 


answered by letter, and if of sufficient interest to the mass of our readers, we wil 


The Sportsman’s World Department is the forum for discussion of all outdoor matters, and also for the records of trap shoots, rifle 
Here will be found the latest notes on Conservation of game and fish, hints for making outdoor equip- 
Any questions pertaining to hunting, fishing, tackle, baits, 


1 run the questions and answers in these columns. 








HOW TO MAKE A DUCK BAT- 
TERY 


I have noticed in some of your issues 
something in regard to shooting ducks and 
geese from what you call “batteries,” 
which are anchored out on the shallow 
flats where the ducks and geese are in the 
habit of using. 

I have just returned from a hunt down 
the Florida Coast and saw where one of 
these “batteries” could be used to quite 
an advantage. Would thank you to give 
me a detailed description of these bat- 
teries, as I wish to have one built for my 
next trip. 


A. S. Ham. 


Ans.—You will find a complete descrip- 
tion of building a duck battery in The 
Outdoorsman’s Handbook, on page 150. 
This battery is 2614x1134 feet and the box 
measures 40x26 and 36 inches deep. We 
take pleasure in quoting the following: 

“The battery extended is 26% feet by 
11% feet. The box proper is 40 inches 
by 25 inches and 36 inches deep. A solid, 
wooden platform surrounds the box. For- 
ward and aft and on either side of this 
platform there are frames of canvas rein- 
forced by 2-inch slats. These aeroplane 
frames are built in sec- 
tions and attached to each 


SALTING AND CURING FISH 
Dear Eprtor: In your issue of October 
17, on page 495, under index heading, 
Fish and Fishermen, you state salting 
down your catch. I am unable to locate 
the article anywhere between page 556 
and 560. If you left it out will you kind- 
ly print the directions for dry salting 
fresh fish in your next issue. Thanking 

you in advance I am very truly yours. 

S. B. Russet 


Ans.—For salting down fish we would 
advise, first, the purchase of a large 
earthenware crock of about 16 inches 
diameter. The fish are then “steaked,” 
that is, two steaks are cut off each side of 
the fish from tail to head, leaving back- 
bone and entrails intact, and a layer of 
these steaks is put in the bottom of the 
crock, followed by a layer of common 
salt. Forty or fifty pounds of fish can 
easily be salted in this way, and will keep 
for a long time. After soaking for a 
day in fresh water they are ready for the 
fry pan and taste as well as freshly caught 
fish. To smoke hang steaks in a head- 
less barrel on sticks and keep a birch, 
chestnut or oak smudge going for about 
ten hours.—Eb. 


POSTED LAND 


In the Country Gentleman of Novem- 
ber 3rd there is an article by William 
Harper Dean, entitled “No Trespassing,” 
which should be read by all hunters, and 
no time should be lost in refuting Mr 
Dean’s statements. It is so palpably preju- 
diced, so illogical in its reasoning, so 
erroneous in its statements of so-called 
facts, as to be worthy of no consideration. 
But in view of the fact that it will be 
read by possibly millions of people, and 
given credence more or less, it should be 
carefully considered. 

Is there not some contributor to Fretp 
AND STREAM of sufficient ability and in- 
fluence to have his words published who 
will take this matter up and say a word 
in defense of the hunters? 

HUunTER. 


MUSKRAT TRAPPING 


There are plenty of muskrats in this 
vicinity and I would like to know the 
proper time and methods of catching 
them. Also methods of preparing them 
for market and for gloves, caps, etc. 

R. W. Ret. 

Ans.—From now on until the middle of 
winter is the best time for trapping them. 
The skins must be cased; 
that is, the skin taken off 
by cutting from the anus 





other by hinges, and pre- 
vent the swamping of the 
box. Six-inch strips of 





lead are fastened to the 
edge of the box and can 
be bent upward to keep 
out any wave that may 





come over the frames. 
The duck box is sunk by 
iron weights and iron de- 














coys until the platform 
and the frames are 
awash.” The accompany- 


ing drawing will give all 
main dimensions sufficient 
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each way up the hind leg 
and drawing the skin over 
the body. The hide is then 
stretched on a stretcher 
board and_ thoroughly 
cleaned of meat, fiber and 
fat, particularly the lat- 
ter, which will cause 
what is known as “burns.” 
The fur houses insist 
on the hides being sent 
simply dried in this way 
without any tanning or 








to construct one.—Ep, 


salting. —Ep. 
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Now is the Time to Select 
That New Casting Reel! 


The choice of a reel is indeed an opportunity for 
thought and “judgmatical” consideration on the part of 
every angler. 

There is a keen and lasting satisfaction in the owner- 
ship and use of a thoroughly fine reel, a pride in its 
mechanical perfection and its perfect performance on all 
occasions. By inference it stamps its owner as being past the “novice” or dabster stage in angling lore—one whose opinion 
on angling subjects is worthy of attention. 

Such is the Pflueger-Supreme Casting Reel 


The result of more than half a century's experience in the making of fine reels, combining more desirable special features 
than any other casting reel, we confidently believe we are offering something superior to anything else on the market today. 

The Pflueger-Supreme presents in perfect combination the desirable features of “level winding,” “free spool,” “quadruple 
multiplying” and “anti-back-lash” reels. And withal it is at once artistic in design, simple and sturdy in construction and of 
infinite durability. i ; 

The level-winding device is positive in operation and of simple construction. Nothing to get out of order or requiring adjustment. Metal 
incased to be positively sand and water-proof. Works only when reeling in, falling out of the way and remaining stationary when casting, 
avoiding frictional wear on the line and on the level winding mechanism. 

The free spool attachment is a refinement over other similar devices. The gears are always in mesh. This avoids all possibility of stripping 
the teeth as in the “throw in and throw out” device commonly used for this purpose. Inthe “Supreme” the clutch automatically takes hold 
when reeling in and lets go when casting. 

The anti-back-lash mechanism is contained within the reel, attached to the back plate. It automatically thumbs the spool and stops it the 
instant the bait strikes the water. By use of the adjusting screw with dial regulator, the angler may quickly adjust to exactly the amount of tension 
required for his own style of casting. The tension can also be thrown off entirely when desired, making the reel an open free spool and level winder. 

The Pflueger-Supreme will hold from 60 to 100 yards, according to size line used. : 

A chamois leather bag and a chamois-lined, hinge cover, sole leather case is supplied with it, so the reel may be kept in perfect condition 


during ‘‘closed seasons!” : 
From your dealer or direct from us if dealer has not got it, price $20.00. 


Salt Water Anglers—Here’s the 
Reel You Are Waiting For! 


Salt water fishermen are even more exacting in their demands 
upon a reel than their fresh water brothers. ; 

The very nature of the sport and the conditions under which it 
is enjoyed—the salt water, the ever-present sand, the surging and 
battling of big game fish, exposure to bad weather—all put a tremend- 
ous strain upon tackle and equipment, and especially upon a piece of 
fine mechanism like a reel. 

Realizing these conditions, and from experience knowing that a 
single faltering from perfect performance by his reel can easily mean 
the losing of a game fish trophy the angler has travelled across a 
continent and spent much time and money to secure, we have de- 
voted endless care to the design and building of our 


Pflueger-Avalon Salt Water Reel 


The Pflueger Avalon has been tested over a period of years in 
every section of America where salt water angling is enjoyed. It 
has been developed and refined step by step in design and work- 
manship until it finally satisfied us—which means we are ready to 
put back of it our good name and reputation in the confidence that it 
will more than satisfy you. : 2 

The Pflueger Avalon is made of finest quality German silver, satin finished, hard rubber discs interleaved with German silver. Patented leather 
thumb brake, adjustable back sliding click, phosphor bronze generated spiral tooth gears, phosphor bronze bearings, steel pivots. We will positively 
guarantee this reel to meet every demand incident to landing any of the salt water fishes, be the heavy or light. 

The Pflueger-Williams Drag Handle is adjustable to any desired tension with the knur adjusting screw cap, and this, too, while the fish is in 
play. With our “disappearing drag handle stop” the drag handle can be stopped or not as desired. Impossible drag handle to work loose or 
drop off. Made in eight models, as follows:— 
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No. Yards Pillar Disc Price No. Yards Pillar Disc Price 
2726 150 2% inch 2% inch $26.25 2729% 350 2% inch 4 inch $34.10 
2727 200 2% inch  § inch 27.30 2729% 400 2% inch 4% inch 38.35 
2728 250 2% inch 34 inch 29.40 2730 450 2% inch 4% inch 47.25 
2729 300 2% inch 3% inch 32.00 2730'¢ 500 2% inch 434 inch. 49.35 


See it at your dealer's, or order direct if dealer does not have it. 
How to Secure Pflueger “Bull Dog” Fishing Tackle 

We prefer to have Pflueger tackle purchased through sporting goods or tackle dealer, becau of satis- 
faction if you cominognes before wes. However, ot men dealers are ona stock, peas 1 rare ‘Sedaeaia- thes the aan | oy not 

carried at all, we will be glad. to fill orders sent with remittance direct to us, goods sent 
promptly and postpaid, delivery guaranteed. 

ony angler should have a copy of our catalog, No. 37. This is the most com- When you buy tackle at your dealers, 
plete book of fishing ap sage ever brought out, including over five thousand CLUEG, insist on seeing the 
iz « ee He a A 












t 
different articles, for sea, harbor, poll river, lake, stream or mountain u og 
torrent fishing, described and illustrated by over twenty-five hundred drawings on every arti 
and photographs, many in colors. The book contains four hundred pages and is you buy. It's there for 
you may know that the 


an “| i. the high G 
ing to the high cost of paper stock our actual cost is close to doll. 

et to con snuinely inter. goods are rightand backed 

ested, we are putting a price of 25 cents per copy on it,which price only partially covers and guaran “without 

the cost. 25 cents in stamps today and your copy will be mailed at once. p time limit” by the 


copy, 80 in order to confine the number of catalog requests to persons genuinely inter- 
va 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. Dept. 2, Akron, Ohio “ARLHS Pluesen. 
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GOOD DUCK SHOOTING IN 
MICHIGAN 

I thought you might be interested in a 
picture of our bag of ducks, shot in two 
and one-half hours, by “Bob” (my wife) 
with her 20 gauge Ithaca and myself with 
my 12 gauge Lefever, at a range of 50 to 
75 yards in the air, on the morning of 
October 24th, from a blind near our sum- 
mer home on Grand Lake in Northern 
Michigan, where we spent four months 
in the woods without seeing a town. Our 
party consisted of my wife, my 
daughter and myself. 

These twelve ducks are Whistle- 
wings and Bluebills, except the large 
black duck and the Am. Merganser in 
the center, each measuring nearly 23 
inches long, and are two less than 
the morning shoot, two having been 
dressed for our noon-day meal before 
the picture was taken. And all were 
retrieved by “Bob,” using our Bustle 
duck boat, equipped with my bow- 
facing oars. 

We were much interested in a pic- 
ture in your November number, 
where you show “Milady Picking Up 
a Neat Double.” “Bob” can go her 
one better, as three ducks flew low 
to the decoys about 50 yards distant, 
when I dropped one with my right 
and the other two with my left barrel, 
and she picked up all three at one 
time 

We are all readers of Fietp 
AND STREAM, and watch for its com- 
ing to us each month in the woods, where, 
seated around a cheerful fire in the big 
fire-place in the evening after a day’s hunt 
or fishing, we enjoy knowing what other 
sportsmen are doing in other parts. 

I might add that the three of us caught 
nearly 300 fish, with hook and line, during 
August and September. 

Yours for the success 
STREAM, 


of Firetp AND 


Noste W. HartTMAN. 


KEEPING YOUR FEET WARM IN 
SNOW 


I have been a reader of Fietp AND 
Stream for fifteen years, but this is the 
first time I am writing. Can you or any 
reader kindly tell me how to keep my feet 
warm while out in the woods? My feet 
get so cold after being out a while I have 
to start for home long before I want to. 
I have tried heavy socks and also over- 
shoes. 

Yours very truly, 
L. W. R. 

Ans.—We advise the use of at least two 
pairs of socks and a Cruiser moccasin 
large enough to contain the same 
when in any way compressing 
your feet. We believe your trouble 
is due to close-fitting footwear, 
impeding blood circulation in the 
feet and possibly also to not wear- 
ing all-wool socks.—Eb. 


OUTING EQUIPMENT 

1. Is it true that pack straps 
wear holes through balloon-silk 
tents? 

2. What is your opinion of the 
balloon-silk Compac Tent made by 
the Compac Tent Co.? 

3. Is this tent sufficiently heavy 
for winter use? 

4. Please advise me as to where I can 
obtain a serviceable yet light folding cot 
and the price of same. 





Frep STREVER. 
Answering your questions, would say 
that no light material tent should be so 
placed in the pack as to come under the 


Field and Stream 


pressure and chafing of the pack straps. 

2. It is a good one and so are a num- 
ber of others. 

3. All tents of no matter what fabric 
if properly waterproofed are good for 
winter use. Some of the best snow tents 
made are of extremely light yet strong 
fabrics and are the ones chosen by ex- 
plorers. 

4. You can get a very good folding cot, 
weighing li pounds, for $4.00. This is 


the lightest and most serviceable one I 
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A Morning’s Bag of Whistlewings 


know of. It is kept in stock by most out- 
fitters.—Eb. 














CONNECTICUT DEER 


It may be a novelty for Fretp AND 
StrEAM to have some pictures of deer 





Three Berkshire Deer 


shot within five miles of the Williams 
College campus. 

‘I am sending you a picture of a deer 
shot in the Berkshires by Mr. Gardner, 
a friend of mine. 

There is good hunting in the Berk- 


shires, but deer can only be killed with 
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Gardner is an 
shoots a 


a shotgun—legally. Mr. 
ethical sort of a shooter and 
big lead slug in a shotgun. 
There are wild cats thére, plenty of 
partridges, rabbits and squifrels and some 
little trout fishing. 
Aww. Barret. 


THE AMERICAN WIED BOAR 

An item in Frecp anp S@@RAm for De- 
cember refers to “A Boat Hunt in the 
Southland,” which you published a couple 
of years ago and which I have re- 
read at least half a dozen times. 
Could you tell me if the boar which 
you shot on that trip was a strictly 
wild boar or was it just a degenerate 
“razorback”—something like the hogs 
which are allowed to run wild in the 
hills of Arkansas. I supposed the 
only really wild hogs in the United 
States were the “javelin” of southern 
Texas. 

H. D. ParMeE e. 

Ans.—Regarding the boat that we 
got on the Lumbee River trip, would 
say that this is not the same thing as 
the “razorback” which runs wild in 
Arkansas and other rural districts. 
The latter are of Asiatic extraction 
with a curly tail. The piny hog of 
the Lumbee River is the European 
pig originally brought over by Sir 
Walter Raleigh and they have run 
wild for a couple of hundred years, 
returning practically to the wild boar 
type of Europe, except that the coat 
is black instead of brown and black or 
gray and black. That is the reason why I 
called him a boar instead of a pig.—Eb. 





A CAPE OF YOUR BLANKET 


Here is a way to use a camp blanket or 
auto and steamer rug as a camp coat: 

Just take one of. your robes of proper 
size and sew in two loops of 1%-inch 
webbing to pass ovef your shoulders, 
keeping the bottom off the ground to suit 
your idea of height, and then with a few 
loops at top and sides you can bring it 
around to form a cape for the head and 
front, and protecting the whole body, as 
the webbing loops hold it in place. 

A READER. 


SAIL FOR A CANOE 


I have recently ordered a 14-foot Mul- 
lins “outboard special” rowboat for use 
as a fishing boat on a small Michigan 
lake. I am desirous to make a sail and 
lee-boards for the boat. I am depending 
on your kindness to inform me what the 
size, shape and material of the sail should 
be, as well as the material and length of 
the mast, and the best way to 
mount it in the boat. I would also 
like to know the dimensions, ma- 
terial, etc, of the proper lee- 
boards. Your assistance in giving 
me these details with any other 
necessary thing I have omitted 
will be of the greatest service. 

U REITER, JR. 

Ans.—Regarding dimensions of 
sail and lee-boards for your canoe, 
we quote the following from “The 
Boys’ Book of Canoeing and Sail- 
ling”: 

“The sail for my Morris, which 
I have used for over four years in 
lake and bay cruises, has a 2-inch 
diameter mast, 6 feet 9 inches long; 
and a lateen rig, 10-foot 2-inch head, 
and 11-foot 2-inch foot, with 10-foot 
6-inch leach. The jaw is attached to 
bring the mast 19 inches from the fore 
peak of the sail. The sail is made of light 
4-ounce duck canvas and with it she is 
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very fast. The mast is stepped with a 
cross brace, attachable with brass hooks 
and wing nuts, and the foot step is screwed 
stoutly to three ribs, giving the mast a 
very light rake backwards. The lee- 
boards for this rig are gotten out of inch 
spruce and are 30 inches long with a 12x 
20-inch blade. They are secured to stout 
shoes on the ends of the cross piece by 
brass wing nuts passing through holes in 
the shank of the lee-boards. The cross 
piece is 1x5x38 inches long.”—Eb. 


SPORTSMEN’S CLUBS AND OR- 
GANIZATIONS, ATTENTION! 


Here is the Finest Possible Feature 
for That Next Annual Dinner 


About a year ago FieLp AND STREAM 
organized a subsidiary company for the 
purpose of taking hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing and game farming motion pictures. 
These movies will interest thousands of 
sportsmen throughout the country, giv- 
ing them a better idea of the possibilities 
of game farming as well as interesting 
those who are not already lovers of the 
rifle, the rod or the choke bore gun. And, 
at the same time they give Fietp AND 
StreEAM the finest and the most unusual 
hunting and fishing photographs that it 
is possible for a magazine to secure. Per- 
haps you have seen some of these photo- 
graphs cut out of these reels in FIELD AND 
STREAM in recent issues. 

These pictures have been shown at va- 
rious sportsmen’s clubs and game protec- 
tive associations’ annual dinners and ban- 
quets, and it strikes us that there must be 
a large number of these associations, and 
clubs who would like to have this oppor- 
tunity to show these pictures to their 
members at their next entertainment. 

They consist of two to three thousand 
feet of the complete stories of a turkey 
hunt in South Carolina, mallard duck 
shooting in the Carolina swamps, quail 
shooting showing actual coveys rising out 
of the picture, birds falling, dogs retriev- 
ing, and a camp in the Southern pines, a 
deer hunt showing several deer in the 
picture, showing the hounds at work, etc., 
a salt water moving picture showing the 
landing of shark, channel bass, weakfish, 
etc., and a salt water camp on the Jersey 
coast. 

We will be glad, if you are thinking of 
getting up an entertainment for your club 
or association, to have you get in touch 
with us with regard to an arrangement 
to show these motion pictures. 


A WORD FOR THE PRAIRIE 
CHICKEN 


I am a lover of the outdoors and no 
lover of the rod and gun can observe 
what has come to my notice in a few 
weeks’ trip in the Western States and not 
be prompted to write an article on the 
conditions of the prairie chicken in Cava- 
lier County, State of North Dakota. 
Cavalier County includes the Pembina 
Mountain country and is on the Larimore 
branch of the Great Northern. I cannot 
say as to the conditions in other parts 
of the State, as I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to see for myself. 

To begin with, I was born and raised in 

North Dakota and in my day have en- 
joyed many a hunt on those broad prairies 
and my favorite sport was a day with my 
Llewellyn setter after chicken, and I can 
well remember how easy it was to flush 
flock after flock, but that was nearly 
seven years ago, but that irresistible fever 
overtook me this fall and I left Chicago 
for a few weeks of it. . 

Imagine my surprise at not seeing a 
prairie chicken during my visit, and, to 
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Boys in the camps 


or trenches. 










Warmth Without Weight’ 
A jacket which, when not in use, can be rolled up 
and carried in your pocket. 
warm as toast. 


Co Pro covers the torso perfectly and protects your 
body from the cold. Get acquainted with 





Compact, light, yet 












CO-PRO 


The Great Garment for the Great Outdoors | 
C—(7@ 


It doesn’t hinder your freedom of motion (it 
has no sleeves). It simply keeps you warm-— 
you don’t n b 
or jerseys! 
When not in use rolled into 
package. Eight a inches long, two >) 
inches in dismeter, which weighs only eight 
(8) ounces. 

At the better sport shops, or by mail 
paid at $2.50. Made in Olive, Tan or 
and three sizes, small, medium and 
The story of Co-Pro is embodied in an in- 
teresting Sportsman Book—free on request. 
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Mirs. of Nathan's o-Pro 
44 W. 28th St, N. ¥. 0. 






















Send Your Favorite 


Sportsmen's Magazine 
to 


A Fellow Sportsman 
in the Trenches 


Publishers’ Special Offer Makes, it 
Possible to Secure Returned Copies at 5 
Cents Each for This Purpose. 


$1.00 buys twenty magazines that 
will be read by 20 soldiers. 


$10.00 will supply 200 readers. 


$100.00 will furnish reading 
material for 2;000 


This movement has been officially en- 
dorsed by the leading sportsmen’s and 
conservation organizations. 


Remit by check to either this maga- 
zine or to George M. Fayles, Treasurer 
American Sportsmen’s Magazine Fund, 
care of The American Game Protective 
Association, Woolworth Building, New 











York City. 



































Russells ‘Ike % 


alton’ + 


Study that cross-section— ‘our 
yers of leather between you eS 
and the trail give full protec- 
tion without extra weight of a 
stiff sole-leather sole. 
lightest boot ever made for hard % 
service. Stands the gaff—and s 
keeps your feet dry. Special 
chrome’ waterproofed cowhide, ew 
chocolate color, with sole ‘<< @ 
of wonderful Maple Pac hide 
that outwears sole —— 
Note our patent ‘‘Never a 
Rip” watershed seams— & 
no D stitches to lead water 


y+ geod ¢ Ka 
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It’s the boot for still hunters, bird hunters, fishermen 
and all-around “hikers.” Made to your measure, any 
height. 

Write for Complete Catalogue “A” —Free 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. se 


Berlin, Wis. 








have in mind? 


conditions? 





Do You USE This Magazine or Merely Read It? 


Do you allow us to save you the time, trouble and money caused by writing to 
the numerous different advertisers for their booklets, catalogs, 
index-to-advertisers page for an easy answer to that worry. 

Do you consult our Information Service Bureau with regard to any trip you 
Do you know that we have thousands of reports covering every 
section of this country and Canada—reports that are real, written by men who 
have actually made the trips, and who have no other object ‘than to tell us the true 


Do you let some question pertaining to camping, camp equipment, rifles, ballistics, 
fishing or dogs remain unanswered in your mind? If so, why not let us help you out? 


Just address your question “‘Information 
Bureau’”’ and it will get to the right man 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO., 461 Eighth Ave., New York City 


etc.? See our 
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SAVE 25% to 60% 


On Slighfly Used 
GRAFLEX — KODAKS —ANSCO, 
REXO AND PREMO CAMERAS 


10-Day Free Trial 


¥ ao cage 
unsatisfact: 

will be refunded in Full. 
Complete line of Mo- 
tion Picture Cameras 








“s 

Write at once for our Free BARGAIN BOOK 
and CATALOG listing hundreds of slightly used and 
Dew cameras, al ies of every description. No mat- 
ter what camera you want we can save you money. 

re our prices with others on sli used and new 
cameras and we know you will be another one of our sat- 
ished customers. Our prompt and fair dealing will please 
you, i in the Photographic Business 18 years. 

CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 
124S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 42, Chicago, Il. 











Waterproof 
Matchbox 


MARBLE 


Worth far more than its weight in gold to the 





hunter, trapper or camper, or to anyone who may 
find himself without shelter. Every 
soldier and militiaman ought to 
have one. Holds enough matches 
for several days and is absolutely 
waterproof. Made of seamless brass 
with watertight cover. Size of 10- 
gauge shell-—just right for pocket. 
Thousands of dozens used by Amer- 
fean and European soldiers and officers. 
Get one now—be prepared for emergencies. 


SOc at Your Dealers 
or by mail postpaid upon receipt of price. 
if your dealer won't supply you rite 
for Catalog of Marble’s Game-Getter Gun 
and Sixty Specialties for Sportsmen. 


Marble Arms & Mig. Co.,525 DeltaAv.,Gladstone,Mich. 


U.S. Army & Navy Goods 


Also Complete Outfitters for 
Army and Navy Officers 





Wool Coats Blankets 
Wool Breeches Overcoats 
Army Sweaters Sleeping Socks 
Navy Sweaters Shirts 
Leather Leggings Shoes 
Canvas Leggings Canteens 
Hats Mess Kits 
Gloves Boots 

for field service—outing, etc. 


Price List 1 sent on receipt of 3c postage. 
ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 
Largest Outfttere—No inflated prices. 
Army & Navy Building 
245 West 42nd St. (Bet. Broadway & 8th Ave.) New York City 





‘Mizpah | 


No, 44 


JocK 


Gives you « feeling of real comfort 
and the asenrance of perfect protec- 
tion while exercising. 

Opening beneath Patent flap 

Small amount of material 

between thighs 
Perteet pouch 
Welt-hound 
webbing 

Can be cleaned by bofling without injary t 
rubber. Pits perfectly. Cen't rub or chafe. 
Finest quality ela«tic webbing. Ask your 
dealer, and if he will not supply you with 
Mizpeh Jock No. 44, send us The in 
stamps and waist measurement and we 
will send by mail. 


























| THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept. E., PHILA. 
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go further in detail, my cousins and I went 
on an all-day auto trip to the Pembina 
Mountains—a district where one would 
expect to find chicken if anywhere—even 
in the hay fields and feeding grounds 
where the most likely places were, and 
upon inquiring among the farmer boys 
I found their experience the same as 
mine. Why? It was quite a dry season, 
and wet weather is considered bad for 
chickens. 

Last spring the farmers were. troubled 
more than usual with gophers—those 
sassy little grain-eaters—and, to exter- 
minate these pests, they saturated wheat 
with a mixture of strychnine and water 
and the boys would go from hole to hole 
and deposit a spoonful of this deadly 
poisoned grain, and consequently all that 
eateth thereof must die. Some do not 
blame the poison for the extermination 
of the prairie chicken, but others have 
told me that they have seen dead prairie 
chickens in the fields at different times. 

Boys, are we going to be deprived of 
this royal sport? Yet, Mr. Farmer has 
a right to protect his crops, and he must 
be agreed with on the amount of damage 
done by these pests. In my personal ob- 
servation, I have seen as many as five 
gophers within 250 yards of public road 
and have seen three and four in stones’ 
throw. Yet, how can the case be handled? 

In some way this must be looked after 
or our Dakota prairie chicken will follow 
the trail of the carrier pigeon and the 
sportsman will have to look back at 
chicken shooting as a thing of the past. 

Murray J. Dovuctas. 


PLANS FOR A CANOE 
I am pretty handy with tools and want 
to make a canoe sixteen feet long. Can 
you supply me with plans; if not, where 
can I get them? 
How much canvas does 
where can I get it? 


it take and 


Frep NottiNGHAM. 
Ans—“The Boys’ Book of Canoeing 
and Sailing” contains very complete plans 
for building canvas canoes and the care 
and management of ‘the same, besides 


* splendid chapters on small boat building, 


yacht racing and care of the motorboat. 

Regarding the amount of canvas needed 
for your sixteen-foot canoe, would say 
that this would take twelve yards of ten- 
ounce duck, which comes thirty inches 
wide, the same being cut in two and 
sewed down the blue seam line to form a 
single piece eighteen feet long by sixty 
inches wide, which will give you enough 
canvas both for the bottom and deck of 
your canoe. The book will give you com- 
plete building directions, frame plans, 
etc., of numerous canoes built by the 
writer.—Eb. 





A LIGHT TENT WITH SHORT 
POLE 


Would you mind telling me which, in 
your opinion, is a good model of tent for 
this part of the country? It is very hard 
to get any very long, straight poles. I 
want a tent that is fairly light, so it may 
be carried on your back, and that offers 
protection from rain, cold and mosquitoes. 
Do you think the “forester” or “Perfect 
Shelter” tent would be a good one? 

I have one of the new regulation army 
packs, which I like fine. Is there any- 
one who could suggest any changes, so I 
could carry more provisions? 

W. B. Hopkins, Jr. 

Ans.—The best tent for your purpose 
that we could advise would be the Handy 
Tent, manufactured by Messrs. Baker, 


Murray & Imbrie, 17 Warren Street, New 
York City. This tent, in the 5x7 size, 
retails at $7.00 and requires a single pole 
about 6 feet in height to set it up. In lieu 
of cutting such a pole, a jointed one can 
be taken along. The Perfect Shelter Tent 
would also be good, but this requires two 
good 5-foot poles. The Forester would 
be unsuitable, as it requires three poles, 
one 12 feet and two of them 10 feet in 
length. 

Answering question No. 2, regarding 
the regulation army pack, would say that 
there appeared in Fre_p AND STREAM some 
time ago an article by Dwight Franklin 
on altering this pack. We will be very 
glad, indeed, to send you this issue upon 
receipt of 30 cents, which is our usual 
rate for back copies.—Eb. 


POISON IVY AGAIN 


To add my mite to the information as 
to ivy poison, I would say that a friend, 
who at the time was a member of the 
Harvard Medical faculty, has told me that 
a good, hard scrubbing with bar soap, 
water and a scrubbing brush is a very 
good remedy for this poison. It has 
worked in a mild case of my own, and 
I have been told that even after the blis- 
ters appear it is a tremendous relief. He 
says that the poisonous oil is very diffi- 
cult to remove except in this way. 

Yours very truly, 
H. O. Currer. 


DECREASE OF GROUSE IN NEW 
‘YORK 


A condition which, in my mind, should 
be of prime interest to the sportsman, is 
the rapid decrease in the number of par- 
tridge to be found in the woods of New 
York State. This condition has been no- 
ticeable to the writer for a number of 
years, until it would seem, that during 
the past season, a diligent pursuit of this 
king of game birds by any good wing shot 
would result in the extermination of the 
breeding stock in his hunting territory. 
I have been giving this matter serious 
consideration for a long time, as I know 
that in the locality whereof I speak, the 
decrease is not due to close shooting. My 
conclusions are that the fox is at fault. 
In many sections of the State, you will 
find many abandoned farms which in my 
memory were under cultivation. Now 
when this land was tilled much of it close 
to the haunts of the fox, it furnished him 
with his principal article of diet, viz., 
mice, grasshoppers and crickets. When 
this land overgrows with brush he can 
no longer find his food there, and turns 
to the partridge and rabbitt. In sections 
where the fox is not hunted to any extent 
he is increasing to an alarming extent, 
and is an element of danger to our game, 
and to the farmer’s poultry. 

I would suggest that the legislature en- 
courage the taking of foxes, by fixing a 
season, such as the month of January, 
when the fur is at its prime and there is 
no occasion for the use of dogs in the 
woods, where foxes could be taken as 
covotes are in West by the use of poison. 

Fox fur is in popular favor and present 
prices are high, and I believe this would 
bring many a “chicken fancier” to justice. 

V. MARKLE. 





Do you let any question pertaining to 
camping, camp equipment, rifles, bal- 
listics, fishing or dogs remain un- 
answered in your mind? If so, why not 
let us help you out? Just address your 
question ‘Information eau,” care 
Field and Stream, and it will get to. 
the right man, 
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NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
MAGAZINE 


is full of intensely interesting, val- 
uable facts, instructionandinforma- 
tion regarding Hunting, Fishing, 
Trapping. Tells all about guns, 
and rifles; how to select them; how 
to reload ammunition; how to 
build blinds for hunting game; 
how to train your dog; best time 
and places to hunt | fish; kinds 
of bait to use at different times of 
the year, and other valuable fish- 
ing information by Dixie Carroll; 
tells all about camping and 
woodcraft. Sent for a whole 
year, over 1500 pages in all, of 
just the kind of stuff you like best, 
together with this handsome 
watch fob for only $1.00. Your 
money refunded if you are 
not perfectly satisfied when 
you receive the first copy, 


* 
Special Offer 
Just to show you whatit's 
like, we'll send you a 

of this 


























this handsome ormolu 
gold watch fob, on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents in 
stamps or coin. Ne 
the money in this 
vertisement and mail it 
right now to 


ATIONAL 


N 
SPORTSMAN 
MAGAZINE 





















Field and Stream Binders 


Made up in imitation leather, stamped with gold, 
made to hold twelve issues of the new size Field and 
Stream. Shipped, carrying charges prepaid, for 
$1.50. Special offer with a year’s subscription $2.50, 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
461 Eighth Avenue New York City 
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Iif. Making an Axe Scabbard 


H ERE is another leather working tip 
which is as easy to make as the 
knife sheaths described in the last article 
in the January number. 

The same general methods are used in 
the axe scabbard as in knife sheaths ex- 
cept that you had better use heavier 
leather. Sole leather is about right, but 
slightly thinner will do. 

No sewing is necessary and the 
pattern shown in the lower mid- 
dle sketch will do for almost any 
average type of axe from the lit- 
tle pocket axe up to the largest 
size. Allow one-quarter of an 
inch play between the rivets and 
the head side. And use copper 
rivets rather than the iron split 
rivets as they are less liable to 
dull your axe edge. 

You will notice two types of fas- 
tening, the button and the string. 
If the former is used get a good 
strong metal button and sew it 
firmly with heavy waxed thread, 
not too close, however, as the flap 
should button easily, and in cold weathe: 
fumbling is a nuisance. If the string 
method is used get a piece of*strong oiled 
leather or heavy fish line, and make it 
fast to the flap, then pass it through the 
two slits on the side of the scabbard and 
knot the end. There should be about six 
inches play in the string to allow the axe 
to slip out easily and enough friction 


from the slit to hold the string securely. 

Two methods of belt straps are also 
shown, one being merely a couple of slits 
in the back of the scabbard and the other 
a strap folded and rivetted to the back. 





Leather Working 
for 


Sportsmen 
By Dwight Franklin 
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Working Drawing for a Sheath 


This latter, by the way, should be put on 
before the scabbard is put together. 

Referring again to the pattern the nar- 
row back piece which rests against the 
poll of the axe should be about a quarter 
inch wider than the poll to allow free 
play while the two tabs which project on 
the lower side come together and are 
rivetted. This is the first step in rivet- 
ting. After that the other four rivets 
along the edge are attended to. 

It is always well to have a scabbard 
on your axe, if it is as sharp as it should 
be, no matter whether you carry it on 


Two meTHoos 
FoR GELT STRAPS. 


cs— 


your belt, in the pack or canoe. I have 
seen several nasty accidents resulting 
from a neglect of this precaution. 


A HIKING OUTFIT 


Could you oblige by answering follow- 
ing questions by mail? 

1. Would you advise getting a new out- 
fit, or a secondhand one? If the used 
goods are not in good condition 
and strong I wouldn’t want them. 

} have figured out the weight 
of outfit as seventy-five pounds. 
Is that too much for long hikes, 
time not to be considered ? 

3. I have a good compass, 
waterproof match-box, Stopple 
kit, “Ideal” knife, hatchet, fishing 
tackle, etc. What is needed to 
go light but right? 

4. What clothing for a long 
hike? 

5. How would a “Game-Getter” 
be on a trip like this? 

6. Would you advise a tent or 
a Miller sleeping-bag? 

Louis H. HAms ey. 

Ans.—We consider your outfit pretty 
heavy. You ought to be able to get it 
down easily to forty-five pounds for hik- 
ing, including a week’s grub. By all 
means, do not buy second-hand equip- 
ment, as it is essential to have everything 
strong and new. Too much of this old 
stuff is rotten and liable to give way. 

For clothing, would advise olive-drab 
shirt, olive-drab wool knee _ breeches, 
socks, Cruiser moccasins, a Stetson hat, 
a sweater and a light rubber raincoat. 
Would prefer a tent and some form of 
sleeping bag.—Eb. 
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SHOTGUNS AND RIFLES 








themselves as to how their weapons pan out in actual field service. 


This Department is open for the discussion of everything pertaining to shotguns and rifles. 
man’s exchange for gun information—both the 


ood qualities and defects of our modern firearms. 
best possible firearm and design the best possible cartridge for the service intended, they are only too glad to hear from the woodsmen 
Do not hesitate to write us for advice and criticism.—The Editor. 


We are endeavoring to make it a sports- 
While the manufacturers put out the 








COARSE OR FINE SHOT? 
By Edwin L. Hedderly 

There are several sure leads to a verbal 
battle whenever half a dozen veteran gun- 
ners are gathered about the big fire, sun- 
ning themselves in the ruddy glow of the 
“evening before”—not the least of our 
sporting joys being the good-fellowship 
that runs a dead-heat with anticipation in 
making those “ante” shooting occasions so 
pleasurably memorable. 

Always we have the battle of the shot 
sizes with us. Columns have been written 
and the end is not yet, nor seemingly any 
nearer solution. Despite the turmoil and 
troubles of war-time, we find the British 
sporting press at normal on this con- 
troversial line at least. Experts of known 
opportunities to found theory upon actual 
practice adhere just as strongly to their 
own preachments as do those of equal 
experience to views diametrically opposite, 
until one understands why scattergunnery 
is still so far from being the exact 
science that rifled ballistics appear in 
non-expert eyes to have attained. Yet 
on closer introspection, we do not see 
still some debate between the theoretical 
shock of the light projectile at high speed 
and the crushing impact of the heavy bul- 
let more leisurely driven? Verily. And 
so long as men shoot there always will 
be moot points wherein uncertainty plays 
some part in the charm. 

The purpose of this voyage upon the 
boiling seas of shot-size turmoil is to 
ponder somewhat upon possible reasons 
for these startling discrepancies in the 
findings of those whose opportunities for 
discovering the truth would seem more 
nearly equal to uniform conclusions than 
results attained indicate. 

Personally, I never had any patience 
with small shot except for small birds. 
That does not prevent irying to kill 
ducks too far with sevens based upon the 
greater killing density and uniformly- 
spread killing circles the 20-bore gives 
with its forty or fifty pellets excess over 
sixes, or perhaps seventy to eighty over 
fives. Theoretically, the argument does 
favor smaller shot in smaller bores. 

Practically, it does not work out. The 
smaller shot are harder to hit with on the 


longish shots; less effective when they do 
hit. Whether the ducks are big or little 
appears to constitute a difference in de- 
gree only. 

Now, there must be a reason for that, 
as well as a reason why opinions so much 
differ about it. I know a good duck shot 
who never shoots anything bigger than 
sevens out of his 16-bore; the only sevens 
I shoot are out of my 28-bore, and all the 
duck shooting I do with that you could 
crowd into one day a season, just to keep 
on speaking terms with it. 

Looking at typical No. 7 shot patterns 
on paper—we are talking 20-bore now— 
and 80 per cent 20-bore at that—what do 
we find? 

Uniform, close distribution of shot, not 
much thicker on one place than another, 
about 200, perhaps a little better average 
in the 30-inch, some 85 or so in 15-inch 
center—uniformity the characteristic. 

Dealing with No. 6, the inner circle 
shows around 70 pellets of the total of 
perhaps 160, some better, few worse, prac- 
tically none below 150. Around the peri- 
phery of the 30-inch they are a bit sparse; 
no trouble at all to scribe the killing-cir- 
cles; in fact it hardly takes 30 inches to 
cover the real killing-density of the typical 
six load. 

With No. 5 this center-shooting is even 
more apparent. The killing-circle is nar- 
rowed to a couple of feet width. The in- 
ner 15-inch accounts for around 60 of the 
125-130 registered in the standard-size 
killing-circle by which we rate our full- 
chokes of whatever gauge. 

Herein may be the explanation there 
are others plausible also. Ducks are shot 
at consistently greater range than any 
other birds we hunt. Even where the pre- 
ponderance of shots come well up to 
eight rods distance, “travelers” overhead 
are continually drawing fire up to the 
limit of possibility; your old hand in the 
duck-blind comes near to certainty of 
judgment in determining when by waiting 
he will get a closer swing, and when the 
birds “are on their way.” 

That—and the principle first laid down, 
I believe, by the veteran Fred Kimble, still 
shooting about Los Angles, who in his 
prime along the Sangamon River, was 





rated “the best duck-shot in America”— 
shed a little more light. 

Kimble always said that any load which 
would kill ducks at fifty yards in the wind 
was good enough at thirty on quiet days. 
Nobody ever successfully debated these 
moot points with Old Six Bore in his 
palmy days. Kimble by the way, was a 
“big-shot man”—always used threes, an 
ounce and a half of them in that old six- 
gauge, which did things in the way of 
throwing shot that indicate the science of 
choke-boring has stood still through these 
years. 


A FORMULA FOR BLUING 
BARRELS 


I have a couple of ideas that may be 
of some interest to some brother sports- 
man. An old-time duck hunter told me 
how he made decoy ducks when he was 
a boy. 

From a 1-inch pine board cut a piece 
resembling the side view of a duck. To 
the bottom of this nail a piece of 2 by 4 
inches, so that when the two-by-four lays 
flat on the water the duck is in natural 
position. The old fellow said he would 
just as soon have these as the factory 
painted kind. 

Now, I would much rather have the 
latter, but I have tried the hand-made 
kind, and find that they work far better 
than any one would imagine. Even with- 
out paint. They will decoy the more 
stupid species or in stormy weather better 
than the wise old mallard. 

Try it some day when you have noth- 
ing else to do. 

I have noticed it asked in your good 
magazine how to blue gun barrels. I have 
a formula I have used and find it quite 
satisfactory. It is as follows: 

Dissolve 4%4 ounces of hyposulphite of 
soda in 1 quart of water, also 114 ounces 
of acetate of lead in 1 quart of water. 
Mix the two solutions and bring to a boil 
in a porcelain vessel. Clean the barrels 
free from grease, oil or varnish, warm 
the barrels and apply the hot solution 
with a sponge tied to a stick. When the 
color develops wash and wipe dry and 
finish with boiled linseed oil. 

Ep. J. Norton. 
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WINCHESTER - "7 the Shell Box 


LEADER For your convenience the makers 

of smokeless shotgun shells print 
on the end of each shell box the 
name of the powder with which 
the shells are loaded. When you 
buy shells look at the end of the 
box. 


HERCULES 


Smokeless Shotgun 


POWDERS 


INFALLIBLE YF ry 


may be obtained in the 14 standard 
makes of shells named in the list 
at the left. When you buy your 
favorite shell—it is surely one of 
these 14—ask that it be loaded with 
either Infallible or ‘‘E.C.’’ Smoke- 
less Shotgun Powder. The end of 
the box will tell you at a glance 
what powder is in the shells. 
Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powders are 
used exclusively at the traps and in the field 
by many experienced sportsmen. The pref- 
erence of these men is based on the fact that 
they can depend absolutely on the uniform 
qualities of the powders — unusually high 
velocity, even patterns, and very light recoil. 
Shoot either Infallible or “E.C.”? in your 
favorite make of shell. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
1059 Market Street 
Wilmington Delaware 
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“ HERE in blankety-blank-blank is 
my extra set of ‘sights !” bawled 


Bill. “Here I put the box in the bottom 
of the car and she is nit just when I 
need her.” 


“Try a Bevo for your shattered nerves,’ 
advised Bob. 

But Bill was busy digging duffle out of 
the car and heard not. For all the sun, 
moon, and stars he looked just like a 
woodchuck starting his burrow in a bank 
The open automobile door was the en- 
trance, and the debris was flying helter 
skelter out behind him—yes, it fell back 
on the landscape so thick and fast that 
he soon was partly hidden behind a pile 
of rifles, shotguns, boxes of ammunition, 
sacks of grub and supplies, cleaning out- 


fits, first aid kits, hunting toggle, coats, 
shoes, sweaters, etc., ad infinitum, for- 
ever 


Soon he was ripping out the seat cush- 
ions, topping the ever-increasing pile of 
junk with all the car accessories that were 
stored under the seats. At last he de- 
cided that his burrow would not be com- 
plete without going inside the hood, and 
in ten seconds the engine parts were sail- 
ing through the air. 


Bob grasped me by the arm and 
dropped his jaw clear down onto his 
manly breast. “For luva, Mike!” he 


whispered, “Wassa matter wi’ Bill? He’s 


batty as a buggy bean!” 


Before I could reply Bill suddenly 
stopped his antics, turned his beet-red 
face and blood-shot eyes toward us, and 


grinned the most silly grin. “Hooray, 
Boys!” he yells, slapping his hip pocket 
hard, “I’ve found my lost Simon Sights! 





‘at the bottom, 
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GUI AND EQUIPMENT CABINET 
FOR AUTOMOBILE 


A strap on either 
side, extending 
up to the sides of 
the cabinet, hold 


a a the door securely 


HN so that any rea- 





sonably heavy 
Hq weight may be 





—” placed upon it. 














uh | The interior of 

the cabinet is di- 
vided into two 
parts by a par- 
tition extending 

















from top to bot- 
tom, the smaller 
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Gun and Equipment 
Cabinet 
for Automobile 


By F. E. Brimmer 


Now I'll stake my last iron that another 
deer don’t get by me.” 

Bob and I breathed easier and drew 
near. “Where'd yuh find ’em?” cautious- 
ly inquired my companion. 

Bill was adjusting the pet sights and 
didn’t even look up as he replied, “Oh, I 
forgot, I put ’em in my pocket this morn- 
ing 

We were mighty glad that Bill was 
over his attack of Lostitis—at least that’s 
what Bob said it was—but when we set 
about untangling that mess I swore by 
all the gods above to never put such a 
junk heap in an automobile again. 

That’s why I built a gun and equipment 
cabinet for my Buick. This arrangement 
carries the whole outfit of several peo- 
ple with everything in its place where it 
can be found. The base of the cabinet 
just nicely sets on the running board of 
the automobile, its base being 36 inches 
long by 9 inches wide, and the height is 
48 inches. The material used for the con- 
struction was inch pine boards. 

The entire front forms a door hinged 
so that when it is open it 


makes a convenient table. This is a 
mighty handy feature as every hunter 
knows who makes it a habit to take a 


hunting trip now and then in his car. 


compartment be- 
ing 12 inches wide 
and the larger 23 
inches. In the smaller part the guns are 
held securely in place, buckled in two 
sets of straps, one about half way up the 
barrel and the other around the trigger 
guards. To give them greater protection 
I lined this compartment with heavy felt. 
A small drawer 6 inches wide by 12 inches 
long and 7 inches deep, located at the 
very top, holds the ammunition. It is 
evident that this drawer is placed so that 
there is just room enough for the muz- 
zles of the guns to extend up behind it. 
Extra boxes of fodder may be placed on 
the bottom of the compartment between 
the gun stocks. I find it a good plan to 
pack old rags, paper, or waste about the 
boxes of ammunition within the drawer 
so that there is no chance for the heavy 
cartridges to slide about when the car 
is moving over rough ground, since this 
will burst the pasteboard boxes and spill 
the ammunition about in confusion. 

The other compartment is for hunting 
toggle, and the necessary impedimenta 
that follow a hunter as persistently as a 
rattle hangs to an old nogaw (spell it 
backward, then!). The space is divided 
into four drawers and three shelves. 
Across the bottom is a large drawer 23 
inches by 12 inches in which the larger 
things may be kept, such as boots, shoes, 
cooking utensils, and so forth. Above 
this drawer the space is again divided by 
a partition in a vertical position with 
three drawers 12 inches wide. The lower 
of the three is 13 inches deep, the middle 
one 11 inches, and the depth of the upper 
one is 9 inches. These are convenient for 
the thousand and one smaller articles 
of the hunter’s outfit. At the right are 
three shelves within which 
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Converting 
a 
Hamilton Rifle 
Into a 
Target Pistol 








esky sweaters, coats, slickers and 
raincoats may be placed 
when folded into a compact 
bundle. 

Four half-inch bolts, ex- 
tending through the bottom 
of the cabinet and through 
the running board, hold the 
device firmly in place. This 
means that the gun and equip- 
ment can be easily and quick- 
ly attached or _ detached. 
The beauty of this arrange- 








By S. A. Leichliter 


I first cut off the side plates of the rifle 
back of point (A) at the angle shown in 
photo. At point (A) I drilled for a No. 
8 machine screw. This screw gives the 
main support to the grip. At point (B) 
I sawed back along the top of frame to- 
ward the hammer a sufficient distance to 
make a bend long enough to permit a 
wood screw being inserted, giving a sec- 
ond support to the grip. The trigger 


guard was then loosened at the end next 
the stock cut off, bent and drilled to take 
a wood screw at point (C). 


The fore- 


Pistol Made from Hamilton Rifle 


end was cut and at angle shown at point 


(D). A still better seat for grip may be 
had by retaining the full trigger guard 


and bending it around the grip in manner 
indicated by arrow on photo. The grip 
was made from the rifle stock. I give 
herewith a list of the expense 


1 Hamilton No. 27 22 cal. rifle, 15-in. 


ES PRE LE 2.25 

1 No. 8 machine screw.... awe ae 
Stain and sandpaper................ 04 
$2.30 


ment for carrying the hunt- 
er’s outfit is that you don’t 
have to worry about forget- 
ting or losing anything, for there is a 
suitable place for it in this cabinet, and 
it is right there waiting to start on 
a hunting trip any time you are ready. 
When not bolted to the car this cabinet 
may be placed indoors and the whole con- 
tents thus safely guarded from dampness. 
Hence this device is practically a portable 
gun cabinet. Paint that matches the color 
of the automobile, or else that harmonizes 
with it, should be put on the cabinet. A 
heavy lock is necessary to hold the door 
up when traveling. 
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THE .22-15-40 ON WOODCHUCKS 
In the December 17 issue, page 707, 
B. W. King says he uses a .351 Winches- 
ter on woodchucks. I have a .22-15-60 
Stevens Ideal English Model fitted with 
8 power telescope sight that I use on 
chucks. I think I can truthfully say I 
have killed 250 of the above in the past 
two years. For a hard hitting accurate 
rifle mine is second to none. I seldom 
have to use a second shot, but always 
carry a Stevens target pistol with 8-in. 
barrel. I reload my shells, using 15 grs. 
King’s semi-smokeless and 60 grain ball, 
20-to- one mixture. The ordinary .22 long 
rifle’ cartridge I don’t think powerful 
enough, but don’t advise anyone using a 
cannon. I have a .22 caliber Stevens rifle 
in the above model also, and use it for 
squirrels and target shooting with open 
sights. For this kind of shooting it is O. K. 
and all any man wants. Let us hear from 
a few more chuck hunters, for it sure is 
great sport. Louis B. ScHAUvB. 


BALLISTICS OF HI-POWER 
RIFLES 


Will you please tell me point blank 
range, also the ballistics, of the following 
rifles? .280 Ross, 7/65 mm. Mauser, .250- 
3000 Savage, .22 High-Power Savage, .303 
Savage, .35 Remington, .351 Winchester 
Automatic, .33 Winchester Special. .32 
Winchester Special, .30-30 Winchester. 

Crype A. Boces. 

Answering your questions concerning 
the ballistics of the .280 Ross, etc., would 
say that the muzzle energy of the Ross 
.280 is 3,050 ft. sec., muzzle energy, 3,002 
ft. lbs., weight of bullet, 145 grains, mid- 
range trajectory at 200 yards, .246 ft. We 
have no ballistics of the .765 mm. Mauser, 
but recall that it is about the same as the 
.303 British, which has a .215 grain bul- 
let, 1,999 ft. sec. muzzle velocity and 1,908 
ft. lbs. muzzle energy. 

The .250 Savage has 87 grain bullet, 
4000 ft. sec. muzzle velocity and 1,740 ft. 
lbs. muzzle energy, mid-range trajectory 
at 200 yards, .204 ft. 

The .22 H. P. has 68 grain bullet, 2,800 
ft. sec. muzzle velocity, 1,190 ft. Ibs. muz- 
zle energy, mid-range trajectory for 200 
yards, .242 ft. 

The ballistics of the remaining car- 
tridges you can find in any catalog, such 
as the Remington U. M. C., or the Win- 
chester, or in The Outdoorsman’s Hand- 
book, which is published by Fretp Anp 
STREAM.—Ep. 


GUN FOR A 14-YEAR OLD 


I have read Fretp Anp StreEAM for a 
year now and I think it is a bully maga- 
zine. I am 14 years old. What shotgun 
do you think would be best for me? What 
gauge, weight, drop of stock, etc? Also 
what would be the best load for salt 
water ducks? Dick ZANETTI. 

Ans.—You do not tell me your weight, 
but if you are the average size of a 
fourteen-year-old boy, I would say that 
your are ready for a 12-gauge gun, and I 
would get one of about 7% Ibs. weight, 
right barrel improved cylinder, left bar- 
rel medium choke. I would get a rather 
straight gun with 2%4-in. drop at the heel, 
14%4-in. length and stock and 30-in. bar- 
rels. Such a gun can be gotten from any 
of the good makers in the cheaper grades 
from $25 to $32.—Ep. 


REMOVING LEAD SPOTS 


As I have just purchased a new Win- 
chester shotgun, and after shooting it 
noticed what seems to be little spots of 
lead. I would like to know how to re- 
move them. Will a brass or steel wire 
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Uniforms and Camp Outfits. 


OFFICERS AND MEN _IN SERVICE 
HUNTERS AND TP.APPERS AT HOME 


Army Sweaters . 
-60 
7 00 Army Blankets. 5.50 


Cots, tables, chairs, lanterns, ponchos — /hundreds 
of other articles in our new catalogu 


Send 4c postage 
Write To-day. Money-Back Guarantee. 








IRST in the van of steel-clad knights who 
rode in the great Crusade to deliver Jerusa- 
lem, flashed the two-handed sword of Richard 
the Lion-Hearted—good steel made for battle. 

Reliability in weapons was a matter of life or 
death. 

You'll always find a SAVAGE where the 
service is the hardest. 


SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 


268 Savage Avenue, Utica, N. Y. 


Makers of. —= power and small caliber tenes rifles 














5c 1 
a | Use Nyoil 
<_- ——, Inthe Handy Can 
—— w For lubricating and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 
or afield with gun or rod. 


Sportsmen have used it for 
years. Dealers sell NYOIL 
at 10c. and 25c. Send 
the name of a live one who 
doesn’t sell NYOIL with 
other necessaries for sports- 
men and we will send you 
a dandy, handy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) 
containing 3% ounces post- 
paid for 25 cents. 


WM. F. NYE 








New Bedford, Mass. 


JNO. MURGATROYD 


TAXIDERMIST 
I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in 
every respect, but will give you expression in 
my work that will more than please you. Can 
give you leading sportsmen throughout the U. S. 
as references, also E. F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 


S57 West 24th Street, New York City 
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RELOAD YOUR SHELLS WITH 
IDEAL RELOADING TOOLS 


° 
IDEAL N - 10 By using a little care reloaded ammunition can be made to give con- 
siderably more accurate results than tortory senpaation because itcan 
be fitted exactly to the particular rifle in w' 
cheaper and you can obtain a great variety of loads to meet all condi- 
tions of target shooting and hunting. 
Reloading, send us the name and cali iber of your rifle or revolver. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


=- 261 MEADOW STREET 


| GUN CABINETS 





If interested, write for our 
special illustrated Sheet of 
ae Cabinets. 


Send us your address for 
our illustrated Gun Catalog 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
521 Broadway, New York 


SSS 
Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any other firearm you may 
want, Write me what you have, what you want, and 
I will make you an offer by return mail. 








Adams Sq. Boston, Mass. 
enema 


ich itis used. It is much 
If you are interested in 
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NEAF APGAR 


high gun at dozens of 
biggest Eastern 
shoots since he 
bought an 


ITHACA 


which improved 
hisshootingabout 
5% —Any man 
can shoot an 


ITHACA better. 
Catalogue FREE. 


Double hammer- 
less guns, $29.00 
up; single barrel 
trap guns, $85.00 
up. 

Address Box 11 
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ITHACA GUN 
COMPANY 


ithaca, N.Y. 












END your skins to us 
and tell us what you 
want them worked into— 
a fur coat, gloves, mittens, 
fur set, cap, robe or rug—and 
we will save you 50%. 

We've been tanning and doing fur work 
for every out in the Union and Canada 
for over 30 years —our w < and can depend 


upon it. Write for our book Style tions and 
It’s tree. 






This set 
made from 


skins sent us 


instructions for preparing hides for canning. 


John Figved Robe and Tanning Co. 
2936 Forest Home Ave. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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nae CYCLE COMPANY 


M EAD Dept. 0-230 CHICAG d 
Want to know ? 


How many times have you wanted 
to know about some of the thousand 
and one things which are as second na- 
ture to seasoned outdoorsmen? How 
many times have you been in on a 
discussion as to which is the best way 
to do this or that? 

Just you read the advertisement 
on pagé 886 in this issue. Don’t you 
need the Outdoorsman’s Handbook ? 
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brush, which is intended to remove lead, 
injure the barrel, and if not would like to 
know what kind of brush to get? 

I have heard a great many people say, 
and am inclined to believe them, that each 
make and bore of gun is intended to give 
the best results and most even pattern 
with a certain size shot, also with a cer- 
tain charge of powder and shot. What I 
desire to know is at what load my gun is 
intended to do its best; and give the best 
pattern. Also what size shot to be used 
with given load. My gun is a Winchester, 
1912 model, 16-gauge, 26-in. barrel, full 
choke bore. What kind of oil and grease 
would you recommend for the inside of 
a shotgun barrel when not in use, and 
would you plug end of barrel? 

I take the Fretp AND STREAM and think 
there is no other paper quite so good of 
its kind. CLARENCE SYPHERD. 


Answering your question concerning 
the Winchester, would say that we would 
advise your purchasing a brass scratch 
brush and a bottle of Nitro-Solvent oil, 
which will take care of ordinary lead 
fouling such as occurs with a gun of this 
character. We would also advise your 
using chilled shot as being less liable to 
lead fouling and giving a better pattern. 

The best 18-gauge load we could recom- 
mend would be 2% drams of powder and 
% to loz. of shot. 

For keeping the gun in good shape, 
would advise the use of plain vaseline in 
the barrel after a thorough cleansing with 
Nitro-Solvent and a gun oil; also plug- 
ging the muzzle with a cork.—Eb. 


RIFLE AND TRAP FOR FUR 
GAME 


Would you kindly answer a few ques- 
tions through your valuable paper. Re- 
garding the Marlin model [8 .25-20 re- 
peater, is it an accurate rifle? Is it suit- 
able for game such as fox, deer, ground 
hogs, rabbits, wild ducks and geese; also 


its range? Where could I purchase a 
good second-hand .25-20 carbine of .22 
Savage Hi-Power for a small sum? 


Anyone having either of these calibers for 
sale, kindly inform me through this val- 
yable paper. What size of traps would 
be needed for trapping coon, foxes or 
muskrats; also how should they be set 
for best results? J. L. Kennepy. 


Answering your questions, would say 
that the .25-20 is considered one of the 
very best rifles for fox, deer, rabbits and 
wild fowl. It is accurate up to about 200 
yards and will group in a 2%%-in. circle 
at 100 yards. 

It would be very difficult to secure a 
second-hand .25-20 or .22 Savage Hi- 
Power at this time. 

Regarding the size of traps, would say 
that the No. 1% is considered best, and 
for the various sets would refer you to 
The Outdoorsman’s Handbook, which 
goes into these matters at length—Ep. 


.22 REPEATER FOR RABBITS 


I have a .22 repeater, and would like to 
know if I could use it on birds and rab- 
bits in Bergen County, New Jersey. A 
regular hunting license is all that is 
needed, is it not? Enclosed 2 cents stamp 
for answer. Yours truly, 

A READER. 


Ans.—Regarding the use of a rifle on 
game in New Jersey, would say, as we 
read the law, shotguns only are permitted. 
We do not think you would have much 
success trying to shoot rabbits with a 
rifle, as one seldom gets a shot at them 
except on the run.—Eb. 








FIELD AND STREAM 


OFFERS THIS BEAUTIFUL 


SILVER TROPHY CUP 


FREE OF CHARGE 


To regular organized Clubs or Associ- 
ations, or to any group of Sportsmen 
who want to hold Trapshooting Events, 
Rifle and Revolver Matches, Fishing 
Contests, Etc. 





READ THIS FAC-SIMILE 
LETTER 


FROM A SATISFIED SPORTSMAN 


THE FOREST AND STREAM CLUB 
OF WESTMINSTER. MARYLAND 





Baltimore 
Pield and Strean, Gotober 20mm, 102% 
S4th Street & Sth Avenue, 
Attention of 


Bew York City. J... Glenister 
Circulation Directer. 


Gentlemen: 
peep 30 receipt of the 
The cup is cer- 


show it to our members but they certal 
agree with me that it is the most beaut: 
cup we have ever received, or put up as « prise 
in the many contests we hold each year. 
as 7 of our 4) fation of 
| oy courtesy ead slening Jou 8 your paper 
success it so richly deserves, I an 


Very truly yours, 


Header 
#507 Pideyity Building. 


¢ 
¢ 


ORB. *KM. 


The above is a sample of hun- ; 
dreds of letters we have re- +’ 53, 
ceived fromenthusiastic ,“ 
sportsmen. xs F ELD 
Every trophy cup given by .“¢ STREAM 
Field and Stream carries +’ 46i Eighth Ave. 


with it the 
of Field and Stream. ,/ Gentlemen: 


Please send me full 











perticelans H+” spatial ae 
mwesaeaaeaacaet Cup Contest. 

Name 

Club 

Street 

City State. 
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THE AMERICAN FOLDING 


KAMPKQOK 


and 





It enables the camper, auto- 
— mobile tourist, or sportsman 
to prepare a hot, tasty meal or lunch any- 
where and at any time. Has two powerful 
burners, burns common gasoline. Nothing 
to screw together or assemble; set up and 
ready for business in a jiffy. Folds compact 
in steel case which protects against loss or 
breakage. Size folded 14% x 8 x 3 inches. 


Supplied with KAMPOVEN if desired. 
Does all ordinary baking perfectly. An 
ideal tent heater. 


Ask your sporting goods dealer for the 
KAMPKOOK. Large folder in colors sent on 
request. 























DO YOU WANT 


“the lightest yet strongest canoe there is 
on the market ? 


#499 
Then Buy a ‘‘White 
DO YOU WANT 

a canoe that is practically impossible 
to wear out—one that, should you be 
placed in a position where life depended 
on its staunchness, you would know that 
you had the best that skill and experi- 
ence could produce ? 


Then Buy a “‘White’’ 


Write at once for our catalog 
which tells you all about the 
WHITE CANOE. 

E. M. WHITE & CO. 

156 Water Street Old Town, Maine 























Patented Feb. 20th, 1912 h 
Mc Capt. Leigh, Lieut. Lee, Dr. M d, 
Navy; Col. Hart McHarg. Jno. Hessian, Lieut. Col. Paul 
Wolf and over ‘ommissi Officers 
Army ong Matengl Keene whe sow cndanaGe lass 
Cam > ctuall guarantee 
etsemen a ion and shooting whether with Rife 
rame sta 
King. ‘Write at once for new circular. Ordere ante 


‘THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO 
Dept. C Cleveland, Ohig | 











REMINGTON .22 SPECIAL? 

Will you please tell me if the Rem- 

ington .22 caliber repeating rifle, Model 

12A, will shoot the .22 special cartridge? 

Do you think it is possible to hunt ducks 
with any success using this rifle? 
Very truly yours, 

Frep STREVER. 


Ans.—The Model 12A Remington is 
chambered for .22 short, long and long 
rifle cartridges only. The long rifle is 
plenty good enough for shooting ducks in 
such states as using a rifle on them is 
permitted by law.—Eb. 





PISTOL CARTRIDGES 


Will you please answer the following 
through your columns for me? 

1. Is the .44-40 W. C. F. soft point 
cartridge when used in an 18 in. barrel 
carbine effective and accurate at 200 
yards? 

2. Is the above cartridge powerful 
enough for bear at 50 yards when using a 
6 in. barrel revolver? 

3. Is the .32-20 W. C. F. soft point 
cartridge when used in a 6 in. barrel re- 
volver powerful enough at 75 yards for 
wolves? 

4. What is the range for accuracy 
and effectiveness of the .38 Colt auto- 
matic? Of the .32 Colt automatic? 

5. Which is the most powerful re- 
volver cartridge, 45 Colt, 44 S. & W. 
special, 44-40 W. C. F. or the .38-40 
W. C. F.? 


F. F. Scuvutrz. 


Answering your questions, would say 
that the mid-range height of trajectory 
for the .44-40 at 200 yards is 15.94 inches. 
It belongs to the class of stubby-nosed 
pistol cartridges not intended for accurate 
work at much over fifty yards. The above 
would be plenty powerful enough for 
black bear at fifty yards. 

Regarding the .32-20, would say that 
this in the H. V. loading will be plenty 
powerful enough for wolves at seventy- 
five yards. We think that a six-inch bar- 
rel revolver would hardly have accuracy 
enough at that range, but the seven-inch 
would be entirely satisfactory. 

Concerning the two automatic pistols, 
would say that seventy-five yards is con- 
sidered the limit of accuracy for these two 
weapons. 

We consider the .45 Colt the most 
powerful of the four cartridges men- 
tioned.—Eb. 


22 CARTRIDGES FOR VARIOUS 
RANGES 


I am considering purchasing a .22 cali- 
ber revolver for target shooting, and like 
the S. & W. .22 target model using the 
3 lengths of ammunition with 6 inch 
barrel and target sights. 

Could you possibly tell me what group- 
ing this revolver will give at 50 yards? 

What cartridge would you prefer to 
use at 25 yards, at 50 yards and over. 
Thanking you, Gro. A. STANIER. 


Ans.—Regarding the purchase of a re- 
volver for target use, we could not ad- 
vise you between the Colt and Smith & 
Wesson, but I should certainly prefer a 
solid frame model for accurate work. 

As regards a cartridge, the long rifle is 
the most accurate of the .22’s and gives a 
group of one inch at fifty yards. For 
both fifty and twenty-five yards I would 








use this cartridge—Eb. 
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Bye, Bye, Bunny! 

barks your gun. Br’er Rabbit loses all interest in 

i ——* oo Mig a MS a ay pe . 
at when 

i has meting” o say—let it be Pner Cha and 


‘The LC: Smith 
The Gun that Speaks for Itself 


metus its -— J understood wherever fur or feath- 

ers gath are reductions of two thirty-inch 
circles containing life-sized rabbits. They were pat- 
terned at thirty yards by an Cine Se ae ee 
Outing’s staff. Examine them carefully. That’s the 
Write for a " catalogue of field and 


Smith Story. 
trap guns. 

THE ae ARMS commen”, Inc. 
30-50 Hubbard Streot Fulton, N. Y. 


RIGHT BARREL LEFT BARREL 




















YOU NEED THIS REFLECTO 
UNBREAKABLE MIRROR— 
To shave withon thatnext trip! Because 
reflective surface does not scratch easily. 
mg made of BRASS and CANNOT 


Because nteed for FIVE YEARS 
not to mist or tarnish. 


Has smooth polished edges that do not 
wear and tear. Waterproof case! 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 
Beware of steel mirrors. 5 LLRUSTS! 


Prices from $1.00, up 
Folder on request 








UNBREAKABLE MIRROR Some N 
A ies Oliver Street Newark, N. J. 


Want to know? 


How many times have you wanted 
to know about some of the thousand 
and one things which are as second 
nature to seasoned outdoorsmen? 
How many times have you been in 
a discussion as to which is the best 
way to do this or that? 

Just you read the advertisement 
on page 886 in this issue. Don’t you 
need the Outdoorsman’s Handbook? 
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A TALK ON LEADING 
By L..E. Eubanks 


HE most interesting feature in 

the use of a shotgun is leading 

the target. Many people who 

thought at first that they would 
care little for shooting have become 
“fiends” for the game because of this 
scientific phase. Leading is a deep sub- 
ject; whether at the traps or in the field, 
the good shots are the fellows who have 
most nearly mastered the art of timing 
the target. 

I say “most nearly” because there al- 
ways remains more for even the expert 
to learn. The endless variety of shots and 
the many features over which the shooter 
has no control make perfection in wing- 
shooting only relative—never absolute. 

For the same reason, only general rules 
can be laid down for the novice. Seldom 
are two shots precisely alike. Even at 
the traps, where the “birds” are, com- 
paratively speaking, under our control, 
one cannot count on an exact repetition. 
For instance, a little wind may spring up, 
the sun may suddenly pass behind a cloud, 
your powder may not be a_ consistent 
burner—many things may alter the re- 
quirements of a shot. And this is as it 
should be, for it insures an undying in- 
terest by making the subject inexhausti- 
ble. 

Every principle pertaining to lead has 
a modifier—there is always a bunch of 
“if’s” tacked on. If there is a wind, the 
shooter has to understand that the shot 
charge will be affected as well as the 
bird’s flight. But if he figures that they 
will be equally retarded by the current he 
is apt to miss, because the shot particles 
are lighter than the target and give more 
before a gale. Then there is the com- 
parative relation of the gun’s and the tar- 
get’s positions to the wind—Oh, I tell you 
a man gets “over his head” when he 
tackles this thing! 

Personally, I have always thought that 
a fellow should be good on stationary 
work before he takes up flying targets, 
It seems logical, and it works out best in 
practice. He can use a shotgun, so as 
to be getting used to his gun, and when 
he gets so he can slam the mark every 
time, let him fire at it with a swinging 
gun. He can regulate his own speed bet- 
ter than he can that of any target. From 
the very first, he should form the habit 
of finishing the swing after firing. After 
some successful practice at this he is 
ready to tackle slowly moving targets. 
One of the best forms of training at this 
stage of his novitiate is firing at float- 
ing objects. He is fortunate if he lives 
near a slow stream. Or if the stream is 
swift he can enlarge his targets accord- 
ingly. An additional advantage here is 
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the opportunity to study 
the arrival of the shot- 
charges. As has _ been 
pointed out in other ar- 
ticles, the water test of 
a shot-gun pattern is 
eminently practical. The 
novice gets a correct 
idea of just how the shot string out, and 
this knowledge is of great value in the 
trap- and wing-shooting that he purposes 
to take up later. 

Those men and women who intend al- 
ways to confine their shooting to the 
traps can, of course, formulate a system 
that need not comprehend the flight of 
live birds. But the fellow who expects 
later to do some field work is well ad- 
vised to keep that fact in mind. Certain- 
ly, all good trap-shots try to get the 

“clay” as soon as they see it; but with 
the fellow who wishes also to be a good 
quail and duck shot, this training be- 
comes vitally essential Why? Because 
it is only at the beginning of flight that 
the clay target acts like a bird. Its speed 
rapidly lessens after the first twenty 
yards or so, whereas the live bird gains 
as he gets under headway. 

Another point the prospective field 
shot must remember in clay target prac- 
tice is to vary the angles. The best way 
is to use a handtrap and have your com- 
panion “spring” all kinds of surprise an- 
gles on you. The easiest shot to learn 
the straight-away bird, but the 
shooter must learn always to be guided 
by its height. Naturally, if the target 
is flying below the level of his eye he will 
have to aim above it; whereas if he is 
below he must aim well under the bird 
in order to get sufficient lead to “con- 
nect.” 

Dealing with crossing shots, many writ- 
ers have attempted to give mathematical 
rules. Usually the bird’s flight is esti- 
mated at 60 to 65 feet a second, and that 
of the shot charge about 1,000 feet. 
Roughly speaking, the shot load requires 
one-tenth of a second to travel 33 yards, 
and in the same time the bird will go 
about 6% feet. Obviously, the target 
would escape any but a liberally allowed 
lead, for a shot pattern is less than 2% 
feet in diameter at 33 yards. The best 
table I have seen, based on such calcu- 
lations, is the following 

For a bird distant— 

20 yards, lead 3 feet, 8 inches 
25 “ “a 4 “ 9 “ 
30 “ o 5 “ 11 “ 
35 “ “ 7 “ 2 “ 
40 “ o 8 “ 6 “ 

The most difficult among the common 
wing shots is the bird coming straight in 
some ten or twenty feet above the shoot- 
er’s head. The slow man is greatly han- 
dicapped here; quickness is essential. To 








iff (4,1 
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get this bird requires good “guessing,” 


and nothing but long practice will perfect 
the guesser on straight-in shots. It is 
more or less a guess for the reason that 
one does not see the target when the 
trigger is pulled. In such a position, one 
has to hide the bird with the weapon in 
order to get the necessary lead. For this 
reason, the most certain way to score a 
hit is to let the bird fly on by, then turn 
on it. You must be quick even then, 
for by that time the bird has the situa- 
tion well in hand, and is fully under head- 
way. The shooter’s knowledge of birds 
should be such as to enable him sub-con- 
sciously to determine just about what this 
particular bird will do in the way of flight. 

Duck shooting is good practice for the 
beginner, because these birds fly so much 
more uniformly than do quail, grouse 
and many other of the upland puzzlers. 
A duck can be seen a long way off, and 
the novice has ample time to prepare for 
the shot. Studying flight and angles from 
a blind should be a part of every wing 
shooter’s training; deliberate observation 
sometimes teaches us more than hasty 
firing would. But while horizontally fly- 
ing ducks offer a comparatively easy tar- 
get, a climbing one is a different propo- 
sition. A mallard will rise twenty or 
thirty feet when jumped; but the novice 
can count on quite a level flight when it 
starts away. However, he must have 
some practice on the jumping bird, for 
it is by no means certain that the ‘duck 
will sail in the right direction. He must 
always remember that it requires a very 
short time indeed for a bird to get out 
of shotgun range. 

We come back to the old advice: be 
sure to give enough lead. Distance in the 
air is extremely hard to estimate, but vet- 
eran duck shooters state that it is prac- 
tically impossible to lead a fast bird too 
far. The novice will find this his best 
working rule. 


STATE CHAMPIONSHIPS 


The Interstate Association’s announce- 
ment, a little more than three years ago, 
that it would stage an event at 100 tar- 
gets, 15 yards rise, for the amateur cham- 
pionship of each state yearly, and later 
in the year these champions to contest for 
the national championship. This cham- 
pionship event has proved to be one of the 
best things the Interstate Association has 
ever done for trapshooting and the credit 
is due to President T. E. Doremus. 
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q Mr. JOHN B. BURNHAM, President American 
Game Association, says: “Trapshooting is great 
rractice for both experts and beginners and develops 
crack field shots.” 





The Clay Pigeon Knows No Game Laws 





Marking X before subject that 
interests you 


Enamel 
Material 
Fabrikoid 
Rubber Cloth 
P.) Ether 
esther Selations _ 
Lacquers 
Fusel Oil 
Acids 





Mail This Coupon 
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HERE is no limit of season, law or 
time. There isno long distance journey 
to the shooting grounds. There is never 
the disappointment of not finding game. 


TRAPSHOOTING 


is always ready at every shooting club. Clay 
birds are plentiful—ready with their speedy 
flight and vexing turns to give you more gun 
thrills to the minute than any “feathered game’ 
can give. 


Every man—every woman should know how 
to shoot and “hit” what they shoot at. The 
gun club is the place to leagn this democratic, 
patriotic sport. Find out how—now. 


Check trapshooting in the coupon—mail it to 
us and get all the facts. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Established 1802 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


The Du Pont American See are: 


E. 1. Du Pont De Nemours & Compan Explosives 
Du Pont Chemical Works CBruableBU:N, Neen Do vad Coal Tar Cheetos 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Compan —> 5 ee. Leather S: 
The Aring on Works 723 Be 5 Broadway N. ¥., Iv 
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Cutter Boots 


ADE to measure—at the bench 

—by queer old-fashioned Scan- 
dinavian bootmakers who have never 
outgrown their “wax-end” days. No 
sewing machine touches these cus- 
tom boots, nor is a “factory lot” of 
leather so much as considered for 
their material. Each square inch of 
sole and upper must test “100” be- 
fore it passes. 


Cutter Sporting 
ie ioee Boots 


They bring you comfort with 

extreme ruggedness, long wear with lightness 

and the highest waterproof qualities possible 

to put into a boot. Better can’t be made. 
Selected oak-tanned sole, uppers 
from “heart-o’-the-hide” specially 
tanned chrome chocolate leather. 
Inner sole, stitching and every de- 
tail ultra perfect. Fit guaranteed 
from your own self-measurements, 


Write for descriptive literature 
and get your dealer interested in f 
Cutter Sporting and “Pac” Boots. 


A. A. CUTTER CO. 
Box 10 Eau Claire, Wis. 















Catch Fish, eee 
Poldt Catches 
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Let Me Mount Your Record Fish 


If you have caught a record fish in Field and 
Stream’s Prize Fishing Contest, ship it to me 
just as it is, or if you are too far back in the 
woods have your guide skin it and send me the 
skin. I make a specialty of mounting fish in 
life-like poses. 

JOHN MURGATROYD, Taxidermist 
87 West 24th Street New York City 
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SUCCESS IN GUN CLUBS 


The success in any organization de- 
pends upon its officers to a very great 
extent. This is especially true of gun 
clubs, and an investigation of the meth- 
ods of the live clubs will show that the 
officials, and particularly the secretary, 
are hustlers who devote much thought 
and not a little time to keeping the in- 
terest of the members keen. Local con- 
ditions may cause a falling off in 
attendance; financial stringency, the 
hunting season, or periods when it is 
absolutely imperative for the members 
to attend to certain kinds of work or 
business; at other times the club officials 
should be able to maintain the interest 
at fever heat. A common mistake seems 
to be to allow the regular weekly or 
monthly shoots to get in a rut, the same 
thing over and over. Variety is the spice 
of life, and an occasional change of pro- 
gram would doubtless be welcomed, as 
otherwise the sport becomes cut and 
dried, and ceases to be a recreation, but 
closely approaches work. The great gun 
clubs of the country have all attained 
their success through the efforts of wide- 
awake officials who have constantly de- 
vised new methods of holding the interest 
of the members. At each regular meeting 
there should be a club event at 25 or 50 
targets, shot in strings of 10 and 15, or 
five 10-target strings, thus enabling the 
member, who for reasons sufficient to him- 
self does not wish to shoot at any more, 
to enjoy an afternoon’s sport. This event 
should be shot first, and at its conclusion 
extra events could be arranged for those 
who desired to burn more powder. If a 
prize is offered, some system of handi- 
capping should be used in order to give 
all a chance, and if more than one prize, 
they should be distributed by the class 
system, the contestants being classed by 
the actual scores made, and the prizes 
for each class to be the same or of the 
same value. There should be a series of 
four or more contests for trophies, total 
scores to count. A club in the Middle 
West, which is very successful in keeping 
its members interested, offers monthly 
trophies, as well as a trophy for the year. 
The plans for the season are made at the 
annual meeting, and- the trophies are 
mostly purchased by the club. It would 
be a good plan for clubs having suffi- 
ciently large grounds to install a set of 
expert traps, and occasionally pull off a 
“joker” event, throwing fast targets and 
at every possible angle and height. Such 
shooting is extremely good practice in 
the quick handling of the gun, and the 
man who breaks 10 straight occasionally 
is a crackajack. Clubs might well copy 
the English gun clubs, and throw some 
targets from a tower erected back of the 
shooters’ stand; if the tower is not 
feasible, a trap could be placed on the 
clubhouse porch roof, and the same re- 
sults obtained. Such events are good 
training for the field. A good way to 
keep up the interest is to arrange for 
inter-club team contests. If clubs are 
not too widely separated, the matches 
should be shot on the clubs’ grounds, 
alternately, thus adding a social feature 
to the contest of skill, and giving the 
contestants a chance to mix and profit 
by the interchange of views on subjects 
connected with the sport. But distance 
need not be a bar to such competition, as 
contests can be arranged for certain 
dates, each club shooting on its own 
grounds, and exchanging results by wire 
or letter. Several years ago a Telegraph 
League was organized between clubs in 
Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois and Missouri. 
A schedule of matches extending through 


the season was arranged, and trophies 
were offered for the winning team, high 
individual score, etc. The schedule was 
a success, and the attendance at each 
club on “match” day was above the aver- 
age. A mistake is often made by club 
managers in preparing fora tournament. 
Their main effort seems to be to provide 
a program which, by its possibilities for 
winning a fat purse, shall prove a draw- 
ing attraction to out-of-town expert 
amateurs, with the result that the local 
shooters fail to attend. This is wrong 
and far from conducing to the good of 
the sport. The first thought should be 
for the local devotees of trapshooting. 
They are the ones upon whom every club 
must depend for support and recruits. 
Make a program that will offer them a 
lot of sport for as small an outlay as 
possible, with a chance to win some 
trophy, and then extend a cordial wel- 
come to any out-of-town visitors who 
love to shoot solely for the pleasure ob- 
tained, but do not make their attendance 
the main object of holding the tourna- 
ment. Cut out altogether the money 
proposition, and supply, instead, a liberal 
list of prizes, distribute these in such a 
way that as many as possible may take 
one home as a souvenir, and the tourna- 
ment will be a success, and local shooters 
will not be seen standing among the 
spectators instead of taking their places 
on the firing line. As there are always 
a few shooters who like the added excite- 
ment of contesting for a money prize, 
optional sweepstakes can be provided. 


WHO’S WHO IN TRAP SHOOTING 


Personal items of interest concerning the heroes 
of the trap tournaments. 











FRED HARLOW 


Fred Harlow, of Newark, Ohio, fin- 
ished at the top of the amateur list in 
1916, with an average higher than has 
ever before been recorded, 97:71 per cent 
on 2,010 targets. Mr. Harlow learned to 
handle a shot gun in a good school, hunt- 
ing ducks on Buckeye Lake, but did not 
appear at the traps until about 1906, when 
he occasionally took part in a local shoot. 
In 1908 he attended his first tournament, 
the Grand American at Indianapolis, and 
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committed his first offence, winning the 
blue ribbon event from a large field on 
a score of 92 from 16 yards. From that 
time until last year he shot at less than 
5,000 targets, and the extent of his tour- 
nament work was the State shoot at Cir- 
cleville and two Grand Americans. John 
R. Taylor, the Newark professional, took 
Harlow in hand, and found him an apt 
pupil, and says that “with a little prac- 
tice he believes he will be able to shoot.” 
Most shooters who have gone up against 
him are willing to admit that he can 
shoot some right now, and the records 
will bear them out in that belief. 
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MARK ARIE 


MARK ARIE 


Mark Arie, of Thomasboro, IIL, has 
been in the limelight of the trap-shooting 
stage for some ten or twelve years. He 
began his conflict with the “clay saucers” 
in 1905, and at his first tournament, held 
in Rantoul, Iil., broke 157 out of 160. In 
the Grand American Handicap at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., the same year, he broke 97x 
100, from 17 yards. He won the National 
Amateur Double Target Championship in 
1912. In 1913 he won the Sunny South 
Handicap, at Houston, Texas, with 94x 
100, from 22 yards. In 1914 the John 
Patterson Introductory, at Dayton, Ohio, 
was won by him with 194x200, from 18 
yards. He was second in the double tar- 
get championship at Chicago in 1915, and 
finished with an average of 94.46% on 650 
registered targets. In 1916 he won the 
Illinois State Championship at doubles, 
and made two runs of 231 each at this 
tournament. In the year’s average he 
was second amateur with 97.37% on 2,400 
targets. Until 1916 he attended few tour- 
naments, but his reputation as a scatter- 
gun artist was such as to give him a back 
mark when the handicapping committee 
got to work. In 1917 he won the All- 
around Championship of the G. A. H., 
being high amateur on all targets, and 
scoring 577 out of a possible 600. Mark 
is too modest to talk much about his trap- 
shooting career, preferring to let the 
score sheets tell the story of his skill. 

D. H. E. 





TRAPSHOOTING KINKS 

Turn your trapshooting experiences 
into money. We are on the lookout for 
good experience ideas in trapshooting and 
pay the author well for them. If you 
have discovered anything that helps your 
trapshooting send it in to us to pass on 
to the boys. 




















SLEEP ON AIR 


WITH A COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 


Equipped with a COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 
You Can Sleep on a Pile of Rocks and Be Comfortable 


Metropolitan Air 
Goods are recom- 
mended by the 
Forest Service, 
Campers, Physi- 
cians, Invalids, 
rg) E Sea Pa- 

4: tientsandSports- 
ts men everywhere. 
2 A warm, com- 
s* fortable, dry bed. 
=) Wind, rain, cold 
* and moisture 


proof. Packs 6x 
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We make air goods for home, camp, yacht, canoe, etc. Write for Catalogue A. 
Successors to the METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol. Mass. 


























Alfred Nelson Co. 


261 Fifth Ave., New York 


Near 29th St. Phone 2003 Madison Square 


36 Conduit Street, London, W. 
10 Rue De La Paix, Paris 


BREECHES ||] GUARANTEED 
MAKERS A-1 SILVER BLACK FOXES 
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shy Foxes, which have been proven ‘ 
Military rolific—with Three Established 
and Ranches—with yearly profits rang- 
Sporting ing up to 40%. 
Tailors * _ _ istheacknowledged 
ns Fox Man 
Outfitters to of the west. 
OFFICERS OF THE If you want to enjoy enormous finan- 
ARMY AND NAVY cial profits, investigate the Fox 
Industry. Get foxes that are abso _ 
Quick service to lutely guaranteed to breed true 
American Officers to — and with a fixed quality of 
wake. in London fur, from 
and Paris. 
Sinin Mk + Soo 
ag for =— Inf The Fox Man 
ho ti 
_— an ormatio’“ 102 S. Park Street 
Ladies’ Coats and one Reedsburg, Wis. 
Breeches. 
OUTDOOR BOOKS ©» Were thin 
Eattos * Field and Stream 
am raft 2 fusely illustrated. All the mod i 
ane me Oe that Pg = 3 rer yg works. are. described in his work. “Cloth, handsomely bound, Fi 50e 


with a year’s subscription to Field & Stream, 


Rifles and Shotguns Military rifle shooting, big game rifles, and how to learn _thooting at big game: 
sights, targets, rifle mechanics, trap-shooting, wing shooting, patterns. snap shooti: ~ complete and au- 
thoritative work for ithe big game and feathered game hunter. Specia] chapters on ot U. . ‘Springfield. Cloth. 
$2.00; with a year’s subscription to Field & Stream, $3.25. 


ve’ Book of Huntin and | Fishing M With ten oaue on plobes Ld. Hew to 
ind the tackle to at a boy can ea n, 

Site BB pany A 4 camping uae 291 pp., 70 illustrations. Cloth, $1.25; with s Sear’ . 
subscription to Field & Stream, $2.50. 
The Boys’ Book of Canoeing and Sailing 
Has also chapters on the motorboat, besides many on canoeing, eance cruising, how to build a decked canvas 
sailing canoe; boat-building and rigging ~ sail batteaux, dories, skiffs, duckboats, catboats and knoekabouts, 
356 pp., 127 illustrations. Cloth, $1.50; with a year’s subseription to Field & Stream, $2.75. 


ale, Setter and Hound 
With a chapter on the pointer and Irish setter. All about raising and training the prineipal breeds of — 
dogs. A Gueuey, © —— work. 160 pp., 5@ illustrations. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.5@; with 
ee to pag Raa 
The edicine 7 hy in ‘ocods 
2 oem 7 in waterproof packsack binding, covering ig emergency aid and woods’ medicine. Never s 

thout it in your packsack. 48 pp., with a quic’--~-ference ‘ame, 0 cents; with s . stubserigtion. 317 18. 

“hel cheche direct te WARREN H. MILLER, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
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THE RIVER OF ENCHANTMENT 
By Al. Foss 


We had visited Florida for a number of 
winters, following the usual tourist travel, 
and ever on the lookout for some sani- 
tarium or resort where sulphur baths and 
other treatment could be had for the al- 
leviation of rheumatic sufferers, of which 
my wife was one. 

It was on one of these visits—five years 
ago—that we met a traveling man who di- 
rected us to the Hampton Springs Hotel, 
and from his description of the wonderful 
fishing to be had there, I was sure that 
it would be an ideal place for the wife to 
get relief from her rheumatism, and there 
was also a bare possibility that perhaps 
it would not be a place to bore a person 
who was troubled with Piscatorial in- 
clinations. 

Hampton Springs is situated on Rock 
Creek, in Taylor County, one-half mile 
from where Rock Creek joins the Fen- 
holloway River on its way to the Gulf of 
Mexico. There is nothing there but the 
hotel and three or four cottages, 
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The river is from five to twenty feet 
deep, dark, but clear water, with steep 
banks, full of logs and brush, and deep 
close to the bank where the bass are usual- 
ly found. 

The trip from the hotel to the fishing 
lodge, when fishing, takes about eight 
hours, and is of such absorbing interest 
that one usually forgets all about having 
lunch until your punter takes you out of 
your dream by saying, “Ain’t you-all get- 
ting hungry?” 

The bass in this stream are the gamiest 
large-mouth bass I have ever taken, their 
speed, of course, coming from living in 
the fast water and having to work for 
their food. Very few bass over six 
pounds are taken from this stream, owing 
mostly to the natives shooting the large 
ones when on their spawning beds. Little 
or no attention is paid to game laws in 
this section, as it is so wild, and stands 
can be seen not only here but in all parts 
of Florida, where the natives get up over 
the fish and shoot them with a high- 


‘powered rifle when on their spawning 





a store and post-office. Perry, a 
town of about three thousand in- 
habitants, is six miles north. 

From the hotel down Rock 
Creek and the Fenholloway River 
to the Gulf is twelve miles of 
enchanting wilderness—of semi- 
tropical trees and vegetation, and 
it remains, and may perhaps re- 
main, just as it was when Ponce 
de Leon visited Florida in quest 
of that mythical fountain of youth. 

Situated on the river, opposite 
the Big Eddy, one mile from the 
Gulf, the hotel maintains a club- 
house for the accommodation of 
their guests, and this lodge is pre- 
ferred by the sportsmen, as they 
are right close to the fishing and 
hunting. Both fresh and _ salt 
water fish are taken here, ducks 
are plentiful, but wild squirrels, wild 
turkey and deer nearby but not plentiful. 

The Fenholloway has a current of 
about four miles per hour, some places 
being too swift for fishing, and others the 
water being more quiet. Bait-casting is 
about the only successful method of tak- 
ing the large-mouth bass from this stream 
and tributaries; being fished from a flat- 
bottom boat, the caster in the bow and 
the punter at the stern with paddle to 
keep the boat in its course. 





HOUSEBOAT ON THE FENHOLLOWAY 


beds and in the summer when the water 
is low. They can get them in five or six 
feet of water, stunning them with the rifle 
and then using the gig before they recover 
from the shock. The best fishing is found 
below the fishing lodge, in the fresh water 
that is backed up by the tide from the 
Gulf. 

The main stream, which is about one 
hundred feet wide, is fished at low tide, 
and when the tide rises you go up the 
creeks and saw grass slough that empty 


into the river, as the bass then leave the 
main river and go up these creeks and 
sloughs to feed on fiddler crabs. There 
is no half way business about fishing 
these creeks as you always get them ex- 
cept when it is cold and the crab§ are not 
out of their holes; at such times the main 
stream can be fished as the cold drives 
the sea trout and channel bass in where 
the water is warmer. 

These fish are taken on the same tackle 
as bass, and run from one to seven or 
eight pounds each. They can also be 
taken still fishing, which is practiced by 
our less fortunate brothers. 

Bream and red breasted perch can be 
found in abundance on all parts of the 
river, and it is well to carry a gun in the 
boat, as enough squirrels, ducks and snipe 
can be shot for one’s personal use while 
fishing without leaving the boat except to 
pick up the game after being shot. 

I have averaged over thirty bass per 
day for a period of fifty days on these 
waters, and have taken as high as seventy- 
eight in four haurs’ time. Quail are to 
he had in abundance and no 
trouble to bag the limit (25), for 
a fair hunter. They are found 
mostly in the piney woods and 
are hunted from either a buggy 
or a flivver, the hunting party 
riding through the woods and get- 
ting out to shoot only when the 
dogs come to a point on a covey 
of birds, after making a circle to 
pick up the singles—you get right 
back in the rig or flivver and ride 
until the next covey is reached. 

The writer and a friend one 
day took a trip from the hotel 
to Cypress Lake, a distance of 
about ten miles, winding back and 
forth through the woods (there 
being practically no fences in 
Florida, and I might add, no 
“posted” signs in this section) 
to this lake, putting up ten coveys 
of birds on the trip, and spending about 
three hours at the lake fishing for large- 
mouth bass, the chauffeur acting as guide 
and punter, and bringing home thirteen 
bass running in weight from three to 
eight and one-half pounds, twenty-three 
quail, four rabbits and one fox squirrel, 
which you must admit is getting your 
money’s worth for one day. There are 
other similar lakes adjacent to the Springs 
but I have spent most of my time on the 
river, preferring the fishing there to hunt- 
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Here's Your “Get-Aboard” Opportunity 




















Although the sustrite would cost you $1.50 
at your store, we are able to offer this 
lamp, owing to the large $9 I we 
have purchased, with a year’s 
subscription to Field and Stream $2. 50 
(total value $3. 50) for - « « 
This is Offer No. 1 











A Marble Hunt- 
ing Knife (regu- 
lar price at stores 
$1.50), delivered, 
postpaid, to you, to- 
gether with a full 
year’s subscription 


sitsent value $2. 50 


for - = 
This is Offer No. 2 














THE STANDARD FISHING AND TACKLE BOX 
It’s a beauty, made of steel, rust proof, finished hand- 
somely in hard baked black enamel. It is a real practical 
tackle box, 11 inches long and 514 inches wide and 244 
inches 5 ace Small enough to fit in the Jom oe i thee 
— to hold all of the tackle you need 

cost you $1.25 in your bmn mM... 
may have it with a year’s $9. 50 
to Field and Stream ($3.25 oF te 


This is Offer No. 3 


one or more of the prac- 

tical articles listed on this 

page. Buy ow on the rising 
market and “ beat” the war lords 


a YOURSELF with 


to it. All are useful, serviceable . 


and manufactured by the biggest 
and best known manufacturers. 
All have been tested and have 
proved 100% efficient. Each and 
every one is endorsed by FIELD 
AND STREAM. 


If you want more than one of 
these splendid articles, get a few 
of your friends to subscribe to 
FIELD AND STREAM. Add the 
additional amount required to the 
regular subscription price, and we 
will send you the article desired 
and the subscriptions to your 
friends, 


Every sportsman you induce to 
subscribe to FIELD AND STREAM 
will result in saving you at least 
$1.00 on any article you select. 
Isn’t it worth the effort? 


Don’t overlook the St. Lawrence 
reel, the tackle box, the tubular 
flash and the “Luckie” strike steel 
rod. We have only recently 
added these splendid articles to 
our assortment. The manufac- 
turers ofthe above articles quoted 
us, in quantity lots, a price low 
enough to enable us to offer you 
these articles in connection with 
FIELD AND STREAM and at a big 
saving to you. The supply is 
limited and inasmuch as they are 
new, the demand will be large. 
Order today and equip yourself. 


Don’t put off until tomorrow 
what you are inclined to do 
today. Doit now before you 
forget it. 
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In the store this Fars ony Kit would set 
you back $2.50. y buying > —— 
quantities, we are able to offer 


a year’s subscription to $3 50 


Field and Stream (total value 
for - - © = = = 


This is Offer No. 5 








This LEEDAWL euacnan sells for $1.25in the 

stores and by purchasing them in large lots 

we are able to offer one to you $ 

with a year’ s caheeripaen .50 
or - 


This is Offer No. 6 





The 
Ever Ready 
DAYLO 


This nickel plated eaten 
flashlight measures 

inches long and 1 Smokes 
in diameter. It is sold 
complete with battery in 
the nearest store for 
$1. “" © es may 
one a year’s 


er Bn to$ 
and S 
=". oye 2.75 
This is Offer No. 7 




















THE ST. LAWRENCE REEL 
It’s a corking light am, smooth running, bait casting 


reel. Nickel plated, with click and drag, capacity 60 yards. 
It is manufactured by Abbey & Imbrie, one of the largest 
tackle manufacturers in the world. It retails for $2.50. 


You may have it with a year’s subscription jn 50 


te Field aud Stream ($4.50 value)for - 
This is Offer No. 4 




















This is one of the steel rods that have figured most promin- 
ently in Field and Stream’s Annual Prize Fishin: —— ce te 
It is known as the Luckie rod, and is man 


by the Horton Manufacturing Com 
urers of the famous “Bristol’’ r 


rod has stood the test of expert ‘fishermen. 


It sells in your own tackle store for $2.25. 
We are able to offer you this rod with a 

ear’s subscription to Field and Stream 
tsa. 25 value) for 


3.50 


This is Offer 
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ing, and have never visited them, but 
from what I have learned from others, 
I presume that they are of the same 
nature as Cypress Lake, which is small, 
deep and full gf big bass and _alli- 
gators, 

Florida is the most difficult place I 
have ever been to get*@ny authentic in- 
formation about places to hunt and fish, 
and it is well to get your information first 
hand from someone who has been there, 
preferably from one from the North. 

A most important consideration is the 
time of year to go—as fish, like cherries, 
should be picked when they are ripe; for 
illustration, it would be a waste of time 
to fish for tarpon until late in the spring, 
although a few of the smaller ones are 
taken on the keys every month in the 
year. 

The best time for bass at the Springs 
is in the spring time, beginning in March 
and extending through April and May. 

- They can, of course, be caught at any 
time, but not so easy. 

A hunting license is required, which 
for a non-resident costs three dollars ior 
each county, though no fishing license is 
required and there is no limit to the num- 
ber of fish taken. As a game warden has 
never been seen in this section, many 
overlook the formality of getting a license 
and their bag is limited only to the num- 
ber of birds they are able to shoot. 

I now look forward each year to my 
trip to the Springs as a child anticipates 
Christmas, as it is here that I first learned 
the meaning of Southern hospitality. 





MUSCALLONGE IN LAKE CHAU- 
TAUQUA 


By T. J. Golden 


I am pleased to enclose herewith picture 
of part of my catch taken during my out- 
ing in the week ending September 25th. 
The big muskie shown in the picture 
measured 51 inches long, 22 inches girth, 
and weighed 36 pounds, and while I real- 
ize that it is not a prize winner in any 
sense, I am, nevertheless, much elated 
with my good fortune in capturing so 
handsome a specimen. In the cluster 
hanging on the tree shown in the other 
picture, there is one 20-pounder, two 12- 
pounders, and one I1l-pounder. I cap- 
tured three 9-pounders, one 8%-pounder, 
three weighing about 7 pounds each, and 
four or five weighed 4 or 5 pounds each, 
these latter being returned to the water 
uninjured. 

September 20th was my “busy” day. 
On that date I had eleven strikes, cap- 
turing seven muskies, four getting away. 
And on this day I also had the unusual 
and interesting experience of having a 
sporty 20-pounder “jump” on to my right 
hand spoon with all fours in true broncho 
fashion, and in the same second a beau- 
tiful 36-pounder slammed on to my left- 
hand spoon with a greedy recklessness 
that all but took my breath away, so sur- 
prised and amazed was I. Then with a 
lightning hop, skip and lofty jump he 


Cleared the water with a startling dis- 
play of mighty strength, 
Straight into the air full once its own 
gleaming length, 
And with frenzied jaws 
did shake 
Itself and the tinkling silver spoon—say ! 
Spilling a huge shower of rainbow spray 
All over beautiful Chautauqua Lake. 


But it was no go; the 6-0 O’Shaughnessy 
buried in the muscles of the lower jaw 
held fast. 


wide agape 
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A CHAUTAUQUA MUSCALLONGE 


You can well imagine the tinkling ten- 
sion of the situation, having two power- 
ful game fish on at the same time and 
on light tackle. I got them both. The 
20-pounder very obligingly went straight 
to the bottom of the lake the moment it 
was hooked, and apparently grappled 
thereon, at least it could not be moved 
all during the landing of the 36-pounder, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the guide 
to whom I had passed the rod to get it 
going. 

The 36-pound beauty proved too heavy 
for the spring scales, so I had to send to 
a neighboring hotel for an old-fashioned 
steelyards in order to ascertain the 
weight of the prize, which, by the way, 
was taken on a small homemade silver 
spoon, which can be seen resting on the 
fish’s side. The line used was an 18- 
pound test kingfisher. 

Both the guide and I were of one opin- 
ion: That the 20-pounder was a gallant 
gentleman muskie, and the 36-pounder 
was his lady-love, and that the pair were 
out on a frolicsome “spooning” lark, prob- 
ably rehearsing the programme of the 
“show” they contemplated pulling off in 
the late spring, when, by chance, we hap- 
pened along. We further deduced that 
from a strictly connubial standpoint the 
pair should not have been so previous. 
Probably they were so buoyant over the 
roseate outlook and the rapturous delight 
of being togther that their boundless en- 
thusiasm (or was it a bumptious sense 
of superiority?) got the better of their 
normally sensible judgment ; consequently 
just couldn’t resist the temptation to sam- 
ple the delectable apple of ruin that sud- 
denly appeared on their horizon in the 
form of a couple of twinkling silver 
spoons, with the usual disastrous results, 
But, alack! muskies are not so different. 
A similar experience could easily befall 
the best of us. 

Moral: Be good! 


THE BROWN TROUT 
By Edward G. Kent 


That wherever introduced the brown 
trout is gradually displacing the native 
brook trout is no doubt true, and ap- 
parently the native trout cannot survive 
in the fight for existence against the 
brown. 

This has been my observation as to 
several trout waters. For instance, some 
years ago in a northern New Jersey 
stream native trout only were found and 
in sufficient quantities to make it well 
worth fishing and but five years ago a 
few small brown trout were placed in the 
stream with the result that it is now a 
rare thing to catch a native trout while 
the brown variety are plentiful and of 
good size. By last season the native trout 
had almost entirely disappeared. 

The brown trout being hardy and rapid 
in growth and furnishing good sport for 
the angler is well worth introducing in 
streams where the native variety will not 
thrive. But why introduce it in waters 
suitable for native trout? 

It is inferior in fighting qualities, in 
beauty, and certainly there is not the 
same satisfaction in catching a brown, 
though he may be bigger than the native. 

It would seem that soon the native 
trout will become extinct in many nearby 
streams before very long. 

In warmer waters where the native 
trout will not thrive it is another matter. 
At best he is a fairly good substitute for 
our own trout. A few observations on 
the brown trout may not be amiss. When 
food is plentiful the brown trout will at 
times eat until he can hold no more and 
at other times ignore the most tempting 
morsel that will float his way—his one 
trait in common with the native trout. In 
the spring of last year for a few days 
caddis flies were very plentiful, in fact 
the water in places was covered with 
them, dead and alive, with a consequent 
feast for the fish, and although it was 
afterward found when opening the fish 
that the stomachs were filled with a com- 
pact mass of these flies, yet they rose to 
the artificial fly as readily as when there 
was less natural food to be obtained. 

The stream at the point where I was 
fishing had been dammed, forming a 
pool probably forty feet wide, and the 
trout were rising every little while feed- 
ing on the live caddis flies, and after a 
rise to the natural insect a cast with the 
artificial fly over the spot would generally 
hook a trout. 

Later in the season when grasshoppers 
and crickets were plentiful I tried the 
experiment mentioned recently by another 
writer of throwing several on the water, 
and in a short time the trout were after 
them and a cast over the spot with the 
artificial fly brought quick results. 

The weather was warm and there had 
been but little surface feeding by the fish 
and my results far some time had been 
poor, there seldom being a rise. 

The grasshoppers, however, did the 
trick, the trout began to rise to them and 
casting over the spot with the fly brought 
a trout immediately and then more and 
then again all was quiet. 

A little later more grasshoppers and 
more rises until they apparently became 
frightened and refused to rise Probably 
they had seen the shadow of my rod or I 
had become less cautious and they had 
sensed the vibration of the ground made 
by my footstep. 

The brown trout is just about as wary 
and easily disturbed by sight or sound as 
is the native. 

However, this seems to be a somewhat 
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unsportsmanlike method of fishing-—it 
might be called “bailing the surface”’— 
but it gets results and brings the big ones 
to the fly. It allows one to use the arti- 
ficial fly, however, when fish could not 
ordinarily be coaxed to rise, and yet what 
about the ethics of the method? 

What do your readers think about it? 





FIXING COLORS OF ROD 
WRAPPINGS 


Will it be asking too much of you to 
tell me what to put on the wrappings of 
a surf rod to fix the colors before var- 
nishing? W. H. AspPInwaL.t. 

Ans.—We have found that the best way 
to prevent the colors turning on rod 
wrappings is to paint them over before 
varnishing with a solution of half and half 
banana oil and collodion such as youcan 
get at any drug store.—Ep. 





MAKE YOUR OWN TACKLE BOX 


Am enclosing to you the directions for 
making a handy pocket tackle kit. 

The trouble with store tackle boxes is 
that they are divided into wrong size 
partitions and do not hold the right kind 
of tackle. Desiring a compact but roomy 
box to fit the pocket I took a “Quezal” 
coffee tin 374x6x2%4 in. with hinged lid. 
The bottom is divided into four compart- 
—_— and will hold four plug baits, name- 

, Bass Oreno, No. 2 size Coaxer, Mas- 
A large size, and Baby Crab wiggler. 
The partitions are only one inch in height. 
( Besides the plugs such articles as sinkers, 
swivel, wire, jointed leaders, split rings, 
etc., may be placed in these partitions.) 
Next I took a piece of leather 7'4x5% in. 
and sewed 214x5% in. pieces to each .end. 
Pockets are sewed in this to fit various 
spinners and spoon baits. On the out- 
side of these pockets are small rings to 
hold eyed flies and snelled hooks. This 
folds in place above the plugs and holds 
ten spoons and an Underwater Coaxer. 
I carry one dozen assorted size eyed 
hooks on a card, which also slips inside 
the box. A strap with buckle to hold lid 
in place and a final coat of shellac to the 
box completes a very handy pocket tackle 
box. MELvIN WILSON. 


THE RIGHT WEIGHT FOR A 
MUSKIE ROD 

I want to go fishing where I can catch 
fish, or better put it, where the other 
fellow does catch fish. My wife and I 
are planning a trip to Northern Wiscon- 
sin next spring, preferably before the 
mosquitoes get too bad, but we want to 
go after the bass season opens as lake 
fishing is what we expect to do. 

We both use 6-foot 5%-oz. split bam- 
boo rods and have never used heavier 
than a No. 12 test line. 

We are both used to roughing it, and 
one of the finest trips we had this year 
was a 3-day drift down the Wisconsin. 
On this trip we were accompanied by an 
expert fly fisherman and landed 35 small- 
mouth bass. 

We wish to go where we can fish with- 
out running into a dozen fishermen at 
every turn, and while we intend to keep 
only the fish we wish to eat we wish to 
be able to catch more. 

Will we need heavier tackle for 
muskies? We use Talbot reels. 

B. C. Davis. 

Ans.—Regarding muskie tackle I am 
advised by Frank Stick that you need a 
considerably heavier rod and line, say 
6% oz. with rather stiff tip. This is be- 
cause the mouth of the muscallonge is 
very hard and bony, and bass tackle will 
not let you set the hook.—Eb. 
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IF YOU ARE WEDDED 


to some piscatorial submarine, 
just because you caught a few fish 
with it once upon a time, for good- 
mess sake get a 
divorce and try a 
real lure such as 
the Al. Foss Pork 
Rind Minnows. 








Oriental Wiggler, $1.00; weight, 4g or % oz. 


(State which one when ordering) 













AL. FOSS 


Ree |= 1714 to 1736 Columbus Rd. 
12 pieces 25c CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“MONARCH” Pac Boot 


For Comfort 
and Dry Feet 


Made same as a moc- 
casin. Smooth bottom 
like a glove. Uppers 
of special crome choco- 
late waterproof 
leather. Extra heavy 
water-proof leather or composition sole. 
Also complete line of moccasins and sport- 
ing shoes. 


a 
rose ids 




















aie, woes peas % oz. 
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Our Celebrated Trout Flies on psangel 
Gut or on °c looks 
Size 12, 35e—Size 10, 40c—Size 8, 45¢ Dozen 


Dry Flies on Looped Gut or on Eyed Hooks 
Size 12, 50c—Size 10, 60c—Size 8, 70c Dozen 


Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels. 
Lines, Etc., Post Free 


White Brothers Omagh, Ireland 


Write for Booklet 


MONARCH SHOE CO., Dept. B. Racine, Wis. 





























Famous for Their Perfection in 
Design, Material and Finish 


Used in making world’s record 


jump of 203 ft. by Henry THE MILLER PACK-SACK 
Hall. ec SLEEPING BAG 


Write for our new catalog of Ski, 
Toboggans, Snow Shoes, etc. 





The gers tell the whole story—A 
PACK-SACK that unlaces to make a 
SLEEPING BAG. Weight with mattress 
8 Ibs. Made of best water-proof Army 
drab haversacking, 
S lined with grey eider- 

down and is Army 
wool blanketing. 
Rawhide laces fasten 
up sides of pack-sack 
and fasten it to mat- 
tress part. Send for 
illustrated pamphlet. 
THE FORESTER 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
80 Broad St. New York City 


Why Does a Duck “Duck” ? 


Every shooter has had the exasperating experience of seeing 
a flock going past, seeing them catch sight of the start 
to wheel in, and then, just out of es. suddenly break and 
“‘duck out” for the next county. 
“They all look good when they’re far away” but on closer view 
the wily birds detect the fraud—and you’re licked ! 

So this Fall climb aboard with LA rest of the “‘been there’ 
crowd and have them all MASON’S DECOYS. Perfect in 
shape and coloration. All species. it all good dealers. Send 
to-day for interesting booklet. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY 593 Milford St., Detroit, Mich. 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
2400 Hampden Ave., 





St. Paul, Minn. 
















FIELD AND STREAM BINDERS 
Made up in imitation leather, stamped with gold, made 
to hold twelve issues of the new size Field and Stream. 
Shipped, carrying charges prepaid, for $1.50. Special 
offer with a year’s subscription $2.50. 


FIELD & STREAM PUB. CO., 461 Eighth Ave., N. Y. City 
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Wherever men hunt, frog, fish. 
cruise. trap, cycle, mine or need 
a good night light—there you 
will find the Brilliant Search 
Light. Itis the only lamp that 
is carried on the head, which 
can be darkened—has two kinds 
of Jens—one to spread and one 
to’concentrate the light. 


One filling of carbide will run the lamp from four to tweive hours, 
according to size of light used. It isso simple that a child can operate 
it. No danger—absolutely safe, 


Sold by all dealers. Insist on the Brilliant Search Light. 
add, 50 ce Stamped under the generator. Write f 
Style 9— Adjustable Fiat Flame Burn- 


‘or Circ 
_\,..5 SEARCH LIGHT | MFG. CO. 


= Self Lighter, add, $2.00 DEPT. 21 - DULUTH, MINN. 


Style 1—Single lens, $5.00; double ‘ap 
$6.00: interchangeable lens, $6.5 


Style yom. gga le Candle aca 
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ET an Old Town canoe carry you - 





where the big fish lurk and where 

game is plentiful. For casting and 
trolling, an Old Town is unequalled. 
It cleaves the water and glides along 
pickerel-like with hardly a ripple. 
Graceful and buoyant, it responds like 
a flash to each stroke. 


And in the white water test of shooting 
the rapids you'll thank your lucky star 
that you have such a sturdy craft under 
your control. An Old Town offers 
health, sport and beauties of the great 
outdoors—an invitation no red-blooded 
Send today for 


sportsman can refuse. 
View Book of latest models. 


Old Town Canoe Co. 


712 Middle St, Old Town, Maine 











B he we wegear of men have been “‘put on 
their feet again” in business and among 
their associates by the scientific Keeley Treat- 
ment. Craving for liquor or drugs is removed 
eihans ceueioas er Seas 9 a 
in restoring normal healt orginal Kee 
Treatment is highly endorsed by leading Anal 
cans. ial pnvacy for women. 

Write for confidential information to any 

of the following Keeley Institut 


Hot Springs, Ark. Plainfield, Ind, 

Los Angele, Cal. Portland, Me. 
Columbus, Ohio 2400 W, Pico St. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Dwicht, Il. Marien, lod. St. Louis, Mo, 
GrandRapits,Mich. Philadelphia, Pa, 2803 Locust St. 
7350ttawaave.,N W. 1434 Girard Ave, Waukesha, Wis, 
Keusas City, Mo. Pittsburch, Pa, West Haven, Conn, 
3034 Kuclid Ave, 4246 Fifth Ave, London, England 


—— ee] 
—<—<—<—$=——$—$——————————————————— 
WE WILL SEND A SAMPLE 
COPY OF 


PIELD 
STREAM 


TO YOUR FRIENDS—WITH 
YOUR COMPLIMENTS 
Send us the names and addresses of a few of 
your friends to whom you believe Field and 
Stream will appeal and we will send them a 
sample copy. 
If you so desire, a card will be despatched by 
the same mail worded to the effect, Field and 


Stream is sent them with your compliments. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 
799 Niagara %t. 
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REVARNISHING RODS 


I have two casting rod tips with the 
varnish badly cracked and peeling. Is 
it possible to make a good job without 
completely re-winding as all are in good 
condition? If so, will much appreciate 
a few hints as to best method of pro- 
cedure prior to varnishing. 

C. F. Pascoe. 

Ans.—We advise removing the varnish 
by softening with alcohol. It will not 
be necessary to re-wind the rods. 

As regards gafting a muscallonge, the 
only correct place is just behind the pec- 
toral fins in the belly.—Eb. 





A LANDING NET WRINKLE 


Frequently the rim of a landing net is 
constructed of smooth metal. Unless 
some means is taken to prevent the an- 
noyance, the net will gather in an un- 
sightly bunch at the lowest portion of 
the rim. The landing net which I use 
has a rim of stout spring wire. Before 


the net js attached to the rim I make 
three short wrappings of heavy linen 
thread, well waxed with shoemaker’s 


wax, thus, with that part of the rim 
where it meets the handle, dividing the 
ring into four equal arcs. So as to make 
sure that the top of the net, when 
wrapped with stout fishing line to the rim, 
is also divided into four equal parts, I 
count the number of meshes and divide 
this number by four. Thus I have the cor- 
rect number of meshes for one quarter 
of the rim. By making a knot with the 
winding line around the linen thread 
wrappings all is symmetrical and secure. 
Before the net is attached to the frame 
the windings of thread should be given 
a heavy coat of shellac varnish. 
Lapp PLUMLEY. 





PREPARING ANGLE WORMS FOR 
FISHING 


I have been a regular subscriber and 
reader of your publication for several 
years, and am also one of those crank 
fishermen who are ever ready to try out 
any new stunts which others of his kind 
are suggesting and récommending to fel- 
low craftsmen, and although nearing the 
three-score and ten mark, when we have 
to put away our tackle for the year we 
begin to plan and anticipate what we can 
do to break the record the next year. 
While on a brief trip to fill my creel with 
the elusive trout with a friend in the 
South Woods (Adirondacks) I ran up 
against the country boy, who with his 
primitive tackle could make the average 
crank (like myself) stand up and look 
when it came to catching fish, and I then 
learned that he prepared his worms, and 
that instead of the dark colored kind he 
had them looking clean and of a pinkish 
color, and he admitted he had prepared 
them, so am appealing to you for his 
secret although I have an indistinct recol- 
lection of noting something of this kind 
in some of the articles published in a 
past number of your magazine. 

I would also like to get accurate informa- 
tion of the alum, sugar of lead treatment 
of cotton to make it waterproof, although I 
have seen the receipt and supposed I 
had filed it for future use; it is now 
missing. 

If you can refer me to the number of 
your magazine in which you have pub- 
lished these recommendations before, I 
can hunt it up, as all are on file as I never 
destroy them. 

Oscar V. VEITCH. 








Fullest Pleasure from 
Your Boating 


Convert your 
trow-boat or 
canoe into a 
power-boat! 
Send for this 
book. It tells 
you how. And 
it bristles with 
valuable en- 
’ gine informa- 
mI { tion, too. 


inboard & Oxtboard @ 20/4 Cycle~2. 1020 HP. 


Portable, easily- 
attachable, L-A out- 
board engines afford 
the joys of motor 
boating at little cost. 
A generous 30 Days’ 
Trial lets you try out 
L-A Engines at our 
expense + 

Lockwoop-asH {~ 

MOTOR CO. f 

1819 Horton Ave, 

Jackson Mich, (2°) 






























It’s Hunting Time— 
Get Your Boat— Now! 
Then You’ll Be Ready 
For the Fall Shooting 


The famous light draft GREEN BAY ne \ 
ING BOATS are designed and built by 
Sportsmen for Sportsmen. They are safe, 
complete and practical. No other boats are 
just as good”! We want to get in touch 
with you—send postage for illustrated catalog 
showing all different designs and sizes for 
all different purposes. 
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Over SEVEN THOUSAND Green Bay 
Hunting Boats in use by sportsmen today. 
“Ask the man who owns one.”’ 


DAN KIDNEY & SON 
West De Pere, Wis. 
Agents Von Lengerke & Antoine, 128-132So.Wabash Ave., Chicage,] 











A BARGAIN 


We have on hand about fifty reproduc- 
tions in oil of our January, 1917, cover 
desi by Hy. S. Watson, the famous 
outdoor artist. They are free from 
lettering, size 7x8%, and so skilfully 
reproduced it is almost impossible to 
tell them from the original. Handsome 
enough for any library, den or dining 
room, and we will sell. them to you at 
the remarkably low price of 50 cents 
each, or $2.25 with a year’s subscrip- 
tion. Remember, the supply is very 
limited and orders will be filled in the 
rotation received. 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
461 Eighth Ave. New York City 

















DO YOU NEED 


a rod, reel, lamp, cook kit, compass, hunt- 
ing knife, tackle box, or flash-light? We 
are giving these articles away all but free 
with a year’s subscription to FIELD AND 
STREAM. Write for circular. 


FIELD 
461 Eighth Avenue 











M 
New York 
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Mu ~PRIZE 


FISHING 
CONTEST 


COMPLETE LIST 
of 
1917 PRIZE WINNERS 


BROOK TROUT, CLASS A 

First Prize—Carl S. Carlson, 7 Ibs. 
10 oz,; length, 25% in.; girth, i6 in. 
Caught in Magalloway River, Maine, 
with 4-oz. Montague rod, Shakespeare 
reel, Sagamore enam. silk line, Brown 
fly (home-made). 

Second Prize—Stanley Davidson, 5% 
Ibs.; length, 23 in.; girth, 14 in. Caught 
in Lake Boudreau, Quebec, Canada, 
with 10-ft. split-bamboo Utica rod, gun- 
metal click reel (no name), Saline line 
(G), Worm fly. 

Third Prize—Steve Harley, 4 lbs. 8 

z.; length 21 in.; girth, 11% in. Caught 
in Swan Creek, Michigan, with No. 8 
Bristol rod, Expert reel, No. E Saline 
line, Brown Hackle fly. 

Fourth Prize—Joseph Laporte, 3 Ibs. 
1 oz.; length, 19% in.; girth, 12% in. 
Caught in Stiles Brook, New Hamp- 
shire, with Bristol rod, Kingfisher line, 
Parmachenee Belle fly. 


BROOK TROUT—CLASS B 

First Prize—Dr. S. A. McComber, 7 
Ibs. 8 az.; length, 24 in., girth, 15 in. 
Caught in Magalloway River, Maine, 
with Montague rod, Climax reel, Otter 
No. 5 line and Montreal fly. 

Second Prize—Dr. Frank E. Burch, 
7 Ibs.; length, 23 in.; girth, 15 in. 
Caught in Nipigon River, Ontario, Can- 
ada, with Hardy rod, Hardy reel, Hal- 
ford line and Dusty Miller fly. 

Third Prize—Dr. C. N. McCloud, 6% 
Ibs.; .length, 23% in.; girth, 14 in. 
Caught in Nipigon River, Ontario, Can- 
ada, with Hardy rod, Meisselbach reel, 
Rainbow line and Silver Doctor fly. 

Fourth Prize—Dr. W. Bruce Large, 
5 lbs. 8 oz.; length, 2234 in.; girth, 
13% in. Caught in Ontario, 
with Hardy rod, Featherweight reel, 
Optimo double tapered line and Silver 
Doctor fly. 

Grand Prize for Largest Brook 
Trout in Class A and Class B—Won 
by Carl Carlson, 7 Ibs. 10 oz.; length, 
25% in.; girth, 16 in. Caught in Ma- 
galloway River, Maine, with Montague 
rod, Shakespeare reel, Sagamore enam- 
eled silk line and brown fly (home- 
made). 

Ladies’ Special Prize—Won by Ger- 
trude S. Thayer, 53% lbs.; length, 21% 
in.; girth, 13 in. Caught in Cupsuptic 
Lake, Maine, with a Dame Stoddard 
Optimis Rod, Vom Hofe reel, D. S. 
Neverbreak line and double copper 


spoon. 


RAINBOW TROUT 

First Prize—Ira E. Hornibrook, 16 
Ibs.; length, 37% in.; girth, 21% in. 
Caught at Wryacoche, Washington, with 
Bristol steel rod, Expert reel, De Luxe 
line and fresh salmon eggs. 

Second Prize—S. F. Postal, 16 lbs.; 
length, 33 in.; girth, 19 in. Caught in 
Pine River, Michigan, with Bristol rod, 
Shakespeare reel, Catalina line and 
Water-Witch lure. 

Third Prize—Ed. Swanson, 15 lbs. 8 
oz.; length, 31 in.; girth, 2034 in. Caught 
at Maiden Rock, Mont., with home- 
made rod, Neptune free spool reel, 
Kingfisher line and Sucker minnow. 

Fourth Prize—F. T. Emerick, 15 Ibs.; 
length, 34 in.; girth, 16% in. Caught 
in Pelican Bay, Oregon, with 5-ft. cast- 
ing rod, Pflueger reel, Otselic line and 
Flaco spinner. 


SPECIAL HONOR PRIZES 


For Rainbow Trout Caught with Fly 
on Fly Tackle 


First Prize—Jack McFarland, 15 lbs. 
2 oz.; length, 31% in.; girth, 1934 in. 
Caught in Big Hole River, Mont., with 
hand-made Bamboo rod, Catalina surf 
reel, Kingfisher line and salmon fly. 

Second Prize—F. C. Carson, 11 Ibs. 6 
oz.; length, 27 in.; girth, 18% in. Caught 
at Maiden Rock, Mont., with Utica rod, 
Worth reel, Kingfisher line and Royal 
Coachman fly. 


BROWN TROUT 


First Prize—Harry Ackley, 10 Ibs.; 
length, 27 in.; girth, 16% in. Caught in 
the Mohawk River, Rome, N. Y., with 
Lancewood rod, Abbey & Imbrie reel, silk 
line and Bucktail fly (home-made). 


Second Prize—H. O. Wygant, 6% 


Ibs.; length, 25 in.; girth, 15 in. Caught 
in the Kinnickinnic River, Wis., with 
William Mills standard fly rod, No. 1 
Martin Automatic reel, Saline size “G” 
enam. silk line and Demill No. 12 fly. 

Third Prize—W. S. Hansen, 6 Ibs.; 
length, 25% in.; girth, 13% in. Caught 
in Boardman River, Mich., with Divine 
rod, Meisselbach Auto. reel, Rainbow 
size “E” line and Wickham’s Fancy 
(Dry Fly). 

Fourth Prize—Dr. A. W. Bruce, 5 
Ibs. 14 oz.; length, 25 in.; girth, 14% in. 
Caught in Boardman River, Mich., with 
Chubb rod, Kelso Auto. reel, Shakespeare 
“Manistee” size “E” line and Wickham’s 
Fancy tied on No. 7 eyed hook. 
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DE us not forget that a 
sportsman’s skill is in- 
separable from his pride of 
owning and using those 
things which encourage a 
fineness and sureness in all 
that he may do. Upon 
those anglers whose 
greatest joy lies in the 
catching rather than in the 
catch we bestow Abbey 
& Imbrie “Fishing Tackle 
That’s Fit for Fishing.” 


We want you to have our catalog G 
but ask your dealer first. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 


Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Ine. 
15-17 Warren St., New York 








Talbot 233 





are the final 


choice of expert 
fishermen, 


Made of German 
Sliver, ae pes Nap a 
ive 
tng etretatiy pe 


tnd agian nat found 19 OE) cioel Geil wed pies 
the spool perfectly rigid. 


in for nyt wes = years. 
se other model gp vo Bl anc to orser. At lead- 
dealers or direct the 


TALBOT REEL & MFG. CO., 311 E.8th St. Kansas City, Mo, 











Get What You Want! 


A new and labor saving service is being offered 
t will save you lots, ae ere 
the last advertising page and see how easy it now 
is to secure additional information about an 
advertised in our pages. Le renlp 
we hope, like this new Serv: 
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PRODUCE ficcsure” 
INDUCE “:."™ 
SEDUCE inecr sen" 
217 Ocean Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











Hunting or Fishing You Need 


Bezo 


to keep your feet dry—it does water 
proof boots! 


Bezo is a new dressing invented by a hunter dis- 
satisfied with other dressings, and used by him for 
nearly two years before he thought of marketin 
it to other sportsmen. It really does waterproo 
boots and all leather goods without soiling cloth- 
ing or carpets or staining fingers. If your dealer 
hasn't it, send his name with 25c and we will for- 
ward full size box by return mail prepaid. 


GATES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1831 East 13th Street, Cleveland, O 


Tackle Repairs 


Hand Made 
Rods to Order 
Reel Repairing 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
PROMPT SERVICE 


HENRY C. MUELLER 
1656 W. 13th St. Dept.A CHICAGO 

















: for truly euperd 1918 Catalog, Beas- 
Write Wow tri ineructive. Packed” 





*ith money-saving offers. Everything 

in Cameras, Lenses, Kodaks, . 
Photo Supplies ob (9 Bays Free 
Trial teney Back Guarentee. 
BaviO 


STERN COMPANY 
220 Daveco Building 


in manne ig mon Since 














SPORTING MOVIES FOR YOUR ANNUAL BANQUET OR DINNER 

















can be Inred to the ray wal 











natural feeding grounds for them, 
2 TERRELL’S WILD RICE SEED 
ny is now ready for delivery and . 
ty pendahle seeds, 
. WEN. idely known in U. 8. and Canada. Book- 
— let free. CLYDE 8. TERRELL, Naturalist 
= Dept.0-18 Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
.Get_ the 1918 OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR. It 
tells WHEN Thousands of old fishermen know the best 
weeks to go fishing. Why not YOU? Over 80 per cent 
man magazines in 1917 were caught on days shown as 
“*best’’ on the 1917 Calendar. Catch the big ones this 
year and let the smaller ones grow 


and rivers near you, by providing 
planting. De 
WHEN DO FISH BITE BEST? 
of the large fish illustrated in the three leading sports- 
Send 25¢ (coin carefully wrapped or money order) to 


OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 
Box 1432-H Station Springfield, Mass. 





AUTOMATIC REPEATING RIFLE 


lar size automatic revolver: 


This is o 


. spring 
shoots with rapidity and Pe ag Simply load with 20 
ay —— explode—absolutely 
a mere toy, but the same 
rh REGU TEAR AUTOMATIC. plete 


tae and ba 
of shet for ONLY 26 cents, postpaid. 

















If you are getting up an entertainment for your next annual dinner for your sportsmen’s 
club or Conservation association and want not only a novel entertainment but something 
that will interest every one of your members, we can supply you with an hour’s entertain- 
ment consisting of about 3,000 feet of the finest moving pictures covering the outdoor field 
you have ever seen—a quail hunt showing the coveys rising, birds falling and the dog work ; 
a deer hunt, turkey hunt and a duck },unt in the Carolinas, ora salt water fishing trip on the 
Jersey Coast—pictures with all the atmosphere and action you can want, taken during the 
past year by the FIELD AND STREAM staff! 


We will be glad to have you correspond with us if you are interested in arranging a novel 
entertainment of this kind. We can guarantee it will make your banquet a success. 


Motion Picture Department 
Field and Stream Publishing Company 


Printing Crafts Building ~ 





- New York City 


LAKE TROUT 


First Prize—E. D. Calvert, 30 Ibs.; 
length, 39% in.; girth, 24% in. Caught 
in Lake of the Woods, Rainy River, Ont., 
with Bristol rod, Meisselbach reel, Ash- 
away oiled silk line and Crafts Phantom 
minnow. 

Second Prize—Timothy F. Sheehan, 
23 Ibs. 9 oz.; length, 36 in.; girth, 24 in. 
Caught in Lake Winnesquan, N. H., with 
Bristol rod, Meek reel, brass wire line and 
sandroach. 

Third Prize—Charles Gray, 22% tbs.; 
length, 39 in.; girth, 22 in. Caught in 
Lake of the Woods, Rainy River, Ont., 
with Holland rod, South Bend reel, Hed- 
don line and Vom Hofe wobbler. 

Fourth Prize—Mrs. F. E. Ringwald, 
17 Ibs.; length, 34 in.; girth, 21 in 
Caught at Temagami, Ont., with Bristol 
No. 26 rod, Meisselbach reel, copper wire 
line and Flynn spoon. 


SMALL- ee or BLACK BASS— 
LASS A 


First Prize—Alex T. Gibbes, 9 Ibs.; 
length, 24% in.; girth, 18 in. Caught in 
Dents Pond, Ss. C., with Riverside steel 
rod, Tripart reel, Kingfisher line and 
Gibbes’ special lure. 

Second Prize—S. B. McMaster, 8 lbs.; 
length, 24 in.; girth, 17 in. Caught in 
Goodwill Lake, S. C., with Holland rod, 
Louisville Blue Grass reel, Newton, Black 
& Co. line, and Neverfail rainbow lure. 

Third Prize— Mervin E. Lyons, 7% 
Ibs.; length, 23 in.; girth, 17 in. Caught 
in Masten Lake, N. Y., with Bristol steel 
rod, Stock reel, Kingfisher line and min- 
now. 

Fourth Prize—Mrs. E. H. Shields, 
7% I|bs.; length 22% in.; girth, 17% in. 
Caught i in City Lake, Oklahoma, with Tri- 
umph steel rod, Shakespeare reel, Abbey 
& Imbrie line and Rush Tango minnow. 

Fifth Prize—Mrs. Geo. De Koeyer, 7 
Ibs. 2 oz.; length, 2034 in.; girth, 15% in. 
Caught in Lake Mason, Wisconsin, with 
Samson steel rod, Takapart reel, Cutty- 
— “Donegal” linen line, Bass-Oreno 
ure. 


SMALL-MOUTH BASS—CLASS B 


First Prize—Geo. T. Magraw, 16 lbs.; 
length, 36 in., girth, 263%, in. Caught in 
Eden Lake, Pa., with Wheeler rod, Tak- 
apart reel, Stinson line and live minnow. 

Second Prize—I. B. Nixon, 7 lbs, 2 
oz.; length, 21 in.; girth, 17% in. 
Caught in lake at Branch Brook Park, 
N. J., with Bristol Rod, Meisselbach Tak- 
apart reel and Dragon fly. 

Third Prize—Dr. W. Bruce Large, 6 
Ibs. -14 oz.; length, 23%4 in.; girth, 16 
in. Caught in Ontario, Canada, with 
Heddon rod, Takapart reel, Blue Ribbon 
line and Tango lure. 

Fourth Prize—Mrs. Blanche John- 
ston, 6 Ibs. 10 oz.; length, 23 in.; girth, 
16% in. Caught at Peach Lake, N. Y., 
with Heddon rod, Meek reel, Kingfisher 
line and Bass Oreno lure. 

Fifth Prize—J. Carroll Gasque, 6 lbs. 
8 oz.; length, 25 in.; girth, 15% jn. 
Caught in Shumperts Pond, S. C., with 
Samson rod, Defiance reel, Unequaled 
line and Gibbe’s Special Plug lure. 

Grand Prize for Largest Small-Mouth 
Bass Caught During Season—Won by 
Dr. George T. Magraw, 16 lbs.; length, 
36 in.; girth, 263%, in. Caught in Eden 
Lake, Pa., with Wheeler rod, Takapart 
reel, Stinson line and live minnow. 

Special Ladies’ Prize—Mrs. E. H. 
Shields, 7% Ibs.; length, 22% in.; girth, 
17% in. Caught in City Lake, Okla., with 
Triumph steel rod, Shakespeare reel, Ab- 
bey & Imbrie line and Rush Tango min- 
now. 
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Special Juvenile Prize—Master Ed- 
mund Leary (13 years), 4% Ibs.; length, 
23% in.; girth, 17%. Caught in White 
Plains Reservoir, N. Y., with Lucky steel 
rod, Featherweight reel, Kingfisher line 
and frog. 

LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS— 
NORTHERN DIVISION— 
CLASS A 
First Prize—Robert T. Ives, 8 lbs. 5 
oz.; length, 25 in.; girth, 17 in. Caught 
in Pillings Pond, N. J., with Bristol rod, 
Shakespeare reel, Kingfisher line, South 

Bend single hooks. 

Second Prize—G. D. Busick, 7% lbs.; 
length, 23 in.; girth, 16% in. Caught in 
Koonts Lake, Ind., with steel rod, Wag- 
gaman reel, South Bend line, weedless 
minnow. 

Third Prize—Harry Hudson, 7 lbs. 6 
oz.; length, 23% in.; girth, 16% in. 
Caught at Gibbsboro, New Jersey, with 
Bristol rod, Meisselbach Takapart reel, 
Kingfisher line and live minnow. 

Fourth Prize—J. Szold, 7% Ibs.; 
length, 24% in.; girth, 17 in. Caught in 
Newboro Lake, Ontario, with Heddon 
rod, Meek’s Blue Grass reel, Kingfisher 
line and frog. 

Fifth Prize—Dr. J. B. Eastman, 7% 
Ibs.; length, 23% in.; girth, 17% in. 
Caught in Funks Lake, Indiana, with 
Heddon No. 6 rod, South Bend Anti- 
Backlash reel, South Bend line, Hed- 
don crab wiggler. 

Special Prize for Largest Large-Mouth 
Bass Caught Between June 15th 
and July 15th in the North- 
ern Division 
Winner—Harry Hudson, 7 lbs. 6 oz.; 
length, 23% in.; girth, 16% in. Caught 
at Gibbsboro, N. J., with Bristol. rod, 
Meisselbach Takapart reel, Kingfisher 
line and live minnow, on June 22, 1917. 
LARGE-MOUTH BASS—CLASS B 

First Prize—W. S. Butler, 6% Ibs.; 
length, 23 in.; girth, 16 in. Caught in 
Brush Lake, Michigan, with Heddon 
rod, Hubb Special line, bass fly and 
pork chunk. 

Second Prize—J. L. R. Morgan, 6 
Ibs. 8 oz.; length, 21% in.; girth, 15% 
in. Caught in Valentine Pond, N. Y., 
with Heddon rod, South Bend reel, 
Abbey & Imbrie line and Tango min- 
now. 

Third Prize—C. S. Behnke, 6% lbs.; 
length, 22 in.; girth, 15 in. Caught in 
Long Lake, Michigan, with Heddon 
rod, Meek reel, Osprey line and Skin- 
ner silver fluted spoon. 

Fourth Prize—William Hensel, 6% 
Ibs.; length, 20 in.; girth, 15 in. Caught 
in Bottle Lake, Minn., with split bam- 
boo rod, Meek reel, Rainbow line and 
Keeling’s Tom Thumb Wiggler. 

Fifth Prize—Hubert E. Stevens, 5 
Ibs. 15 oz.; length, 21 in.; girth, 16 in. 
Caught in Loon Lake, Mich., with 
Dowagiac rod, South Bend reel, Hilde- 
brandt line and Crab Dowagiac lure. 

Grand Prize for Largest Large- 
mouth Bass Caught Between Opening 
of Season and October 31st. 

Won by Robert T. Ives, 8 Ibs. 5 oz.; 
length, 25 in.; girth, 17 in. Caught in 
Pillings Pond, N. J., with Bristol rod, 
Shakespeare reel, Kingfisher line and 
South Bend single hooks. 

Ladies’ Prize—Mrs. W. M. Edholm, 
6 Ibs. 14 oz.; length, 22 in.; girth, 16 in. 
Caught in Cottage Lake, Washington, 
with Heddon rod, Shakespeare reel, 
Wm. Mills line and Heddon’s Winged 
Wobbler. 

Special Juvenile Prize— Damon de 
Blois Wack, 5 Ibs. 2 oz.; length, 2034 
in.; girth, 1354 in. Caught in Popolopes 
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HEN the ice breaks in the brooks and 


the pussy willows bud—when the wild 

geese swing northward in long, V-shaped 
flocks—the old call of the woods and waters 
will start the blood tingling in your veins again. 
You'll want to be out where all nature is waking—and you 
can be, if you own a 


Harley-Davidson 


“For 16 Years the Master Mount’’ 


Then no call of the out-of-doors need go unanswered—no 
trail will ever be too long. Perfect days in the open'will be 
yours—glorious rides in the soft spring air—and the health } 
and vigor that go with it all. 
Any man can afford a Harley-Davidson Motorcycle and Sidecar. 
It will carry two for one-quarter the cost of railroad fare and the 
sturdy construction gives remarkable service. Your dealer will | 




























undoubtedly arrange terms to suit you. 


7 dealer’s name, write 


If you do not know 
strated catalog 


today for 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co., 527 B. St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Producers of High Grade Motorcycles for More Than Sixteen Years 
Have you seen the Harley-Davidson Bicycles? 
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Original Oil Painting | 
of the cover of this issue, by Hy S. 
Watson, one of the best outdoor 
artists of the day, is offered for sale. 
Size 24x 36 in. If interested, write 
for price. 


Field and Stream Publishing Co. 


461 Eighth Avenue New York City 
Folding, Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage. carry 
. by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than 
wood; used by U. 8. and Tertge A 
Prize at Chi and St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats 
for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., 691 Harrison St., Kalamazeo, Mich, 
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Floats, acts and looks like live duck. It’s light and always 
ready. The only wooden folding decoy showing fall body, on 
the market, If your dealer won't supply you—write 

ROSE FOLDING DECOY CO. 
3446 Evergreen Ave. Cc 









































e make 302 different sizes an 
every y kind and condition of fishing. ‘Use the 
coupon and send for .eneE Gay. A 
two cent stamp brings :t. 
The John J. Hildebrandt Co. 
Logansport, Indiana 
Hildebrandt baits have never been imitated 
closely enough to fool the fish. 


The roy J. Hildebrandt Company 


52 High St., Logansport, I 
Phos send me your new 1918 Tackle 


Cat: =" 
bait =) tee. 





































‘How 
Carry Your Shells? 


How many exasperating 
misses are due to shells 
dampened or crimp- 
damaged by kicking 





pockets? Give straight 

holding a chance to 
bring down the game by 
seeing that every shell 
goes into the gun as 
perfect as it came from 


selves the problem. Shells al ways protected, yet ready 
for instant use, A quick pull—and the shell is in your 
hand! Made fur 12, 16 and 20 gauge. Sizes, 84 to 50. 
Make yoursel/, too, a Christmas gift of a Vee-tong 


Ne. 840, Oltve Tan Color, $8.00—Prepaid 
Cataloy for the asking. 















joint. Wine 
with it and rub liberally 
over outside to prevent rust. 


3-in-One Oil 
oo keeps guns in such 
ooting condition. Crack 
- are — wine it. 
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WHEN A NAIL WONT DO 
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Comfort Indoor Closet , 
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Lake, N. Y., with Abbey & Imbrie rod, 

Abbey & Imbrie Tripart reel, Italian 

black silk line and light striped frog. 
GREAT NORTHERN PIKE 

First Prize—W. A. Clarke, 23 lbs.; 
length, 41 in.; girth, 19 in. Caught at 
Big Slough, Colorado, with Heddon 
rod, V. L and A. Special reel, King- 
fisher line and Skinner No. 6 spoon. 

Second Prize—John Kuss, 20% lbs.; 
length, 40 in.; girth, 19 in. Caught in 
Stone Lake, Crandon, Wisconsin, with 
Bristol rod, Takapart reel, Kingfisher 
line and Jamison’s Mascot lure. 

Third Prize—Alfred Kundert, 19% 
Ibs.; length, 42 in.; girth, 19 in. Caught 
in Lake Mendota, Madison, Wis., with 
home-made rod, Shakespeare reel, Co- 
hantic Silver Stream line and Porpoise 
Hide Phantom lure. 

Fourth Prize—H. H. Littell, 18 Ibs.; 
length, 44 in.; girth, 17% in. Caught in 
Pytongo Lake, Quebec, Canada, with 
Dagus Wood rod, James Dealy reel, 
Japanese silk line and John Hildebrandt 


spinner. 
MUSCALLONGE 
First Prize—C. H. Stevens, 453% lbs.; 
length, 53 in.; girth, 26 in. Caught at 
Rhinelander, Wis., with Bamboo rod, 
surf casting reel, Imperial line and Ab- 
bey & Imbrie No. 1 spoon. 


Second Prize—W. S. Butler, 4734 
Ibs.; length, 53 in.; girth, 22% in. 
Caught at Lake Buckatoban, Mich., 


with Bristol rod, Shakespeare reel, line 
made by Gladding & Co., and pork 
chuck and spoon. 

Third Prize—Arthur W. Baumann, 


34 Ibs.; length, 51 in.; girth, 21% in. 
Caught in Pelican Lake, Wis., with 
Union Steel rod, Pennell reel, Okan- 


chee silk line and No. 8 Skinner hook 
spoon. 

Fourth Prize—H. A. Collins, 30 Ibs.; 
length, 50 in.; girth, 25 in. Caught in 
Burt Lake, Petoskey, Michigan, with 
Shakespeare rod, Shakespeare reel, 22 
pound test line and red bucktail spinner. 

WALL-EYED PIKE 

First Prize—Theodore Moratz, 11% 
Ibs.; length, 31% in.; girth, 16 in. 
Caught in Barker Lake, Wisconsin, 
with Shakespeare rod, Louisville cast- 
ing reel, Maniac line and bass gullet 
on red fly. 

nde Prize—John P. Lyons, 11% 
Ibs.; length, 31 in.; girth, 17% in. 
Caught in Turtle Lake, Minnesota, with 
Bristol rod, Shakespeare reel, Knox- 
All line and minnow. i 

Third Prize—C. A. Worth, 10 Ibs.; 
length, 30 in.; girth, 16% in. Caught 
at Dhasbach, Minn., with Bamboo rod, 
reel (no name), light linen line and live 
minnow. 

Fourth Prize—O. W. Hanna, 9% 
Ibs.; length, 30% in.; girth, 16 in. 
Caught in Lake Augusta, South Haven, 
Minn., with Bristol rod, Shakespeare 
reel, Kingfisher line and Bass Oreno 


lure. 
BLUEFISH 

First Prize—H. C. Naylor, 16% Ibs.; 
length, 37% in.; girth, 18 in. Caught 
at Manasquan Beach, N. J., with De- 
gama rod, Meisselbach on Vom Hofe 
line and spearing minno 

Second Prize—Francis Hallet, 14 Ibs. 
1 oz.; length, 36 in.; girth, 18 in. Caught 
off Cuttyhunk Island, Vineyard Sound, 
Mass., with home-made bamboo rod, 
o— Johnson reel, linen line and live 


“Third Prize—Hugh N. West, 9 Ibs. 
15 oz.; length, 33 in.; girth, 14% in. 
Caught at Chadwick, N. J., with Wort- 
man rod, Vom Hofe reel, Vom Hofe 
line and squid bait. 








© VANITY FaIn 


Every Issue of 


Vanity Fair 


Is a Boost for the Morale of the Nation 


Now, more than ever, there is need for what the English 
call ‘the cheero spirit.” fsseny’ for keeping a stiff upper 


lip. Need for hiding a face, for a full measure of 
pluck, and for great phe Eanes 4 — 


Vanity Fair cannot build ships. Or move freight. Or 
go over the top with an Enfield. But it can dispel 
gioom. It can keep cheerful the men who go and the 
men and women who stay. It can chronicle that side 
of the war which refuses to be dark — its unquench- 
able humor, its ism, its outstanding 
figures, and mirror—cheerfully—the swift current of 
war-time life at home. That is our “bit” in the war. 


Get the Cheero Spirit — It 

Will Help Win the War! 
Vanity Fair covers the war. But it also publishes—as 
always—everything entertaining and amusing in civil 
life. Not only should you have on your library table 
those publications which treat only the most serious as- 
pects of the war in the most serious way. 
them, you should also have Vanity Fair, which echoes 
the songs of the Sammies, the skirl of the pipers, and 
does its bit to maintain the cheero spirit here at home. 


Every Issue Contains: 
PERSORALITIOS: Portraits and revelations of the 
fighters, over there and over here, not to 
Many the writers, wits and workers who are giving of 
their best to win the war. 
ESSAYS AND ARTICLES: Graphic treatment of the 
more unconventional sides of the war, by enlivening and 
enlivened essayists, critics and authors. 
THE ARTS: Criticisms and illustrations of the latest 
and most discussed happeni ings in painting, literature, 
sculpture and ally where these arts 
have been greatly influenced by the war. 
HUMOR AND SKETCHES: The sunniest spots in the 
bright side of the war; soldiers, near-soldiers, officers 
and near-officers; workers and near-workers as seen by 
young and daring artists and writers. 
THE OPERA AND MUSIC: The war has not stopped. 
operatic performances in New York, and so Vanity Fair 
tells of the anes un- -German comets, composers and 
hes their portraits, plans, predica- 
ments and personalities. 
SPORTS: The war has affected in many notable ways. 
the building of a airships, o_o Its 
effects upon are regularly treated in the pages of 
Vanity Fair. 
bam STAGE: A panorama of New York's theatre of 
; reviews of all the best things that are going on be- 
hind the footlights—the most dauntless comedies, the 
ost stimulating plays, the tensest dramas. 
FASHIONS: The last word on the new clothes for men 
and women; where to get a good uniform; the feminine 
side of war-time fashions. 
POLITICS: Aqmusetn, informative and inspiriting arti- 
cles ee th American politics and policies in the 
great wi me Fy 4 hg ty 
OTHER TOPICS: The heart of ne Bh life is 
mirrored, ; its dancers—o and 











from 
slices of life are sosended in Vanity: F 
9 Issues of Vanity Fair re $2.00 
ten, if you mail the coupon now 
If you do not know Vanity Fair, or would like to 
know it better, you may have the nest nine issues for 
$ if you mail the coupon now. 
ink nothing—in your poor deluded way—of 
pA ding $2 for e cinglo theatre ticket, or two faded 


spending 
rdenias. PS for that very $2 you may have ten 
Sots a of Vanity Fair, and with it more entertain- 


t th vanity ald get from © winter of problem 
aye, =e Te oot ah shelf of novels. 
Attention! Forward march! Salute the coupon! Tear 
it off, fii it out, and "et Vanity Fair keep you—for ten 
months—in step with the times. 
—— a a a ee ee ee ee ee ee 
VANITY FAIR, 19 W. 44th St,, N. Y. City 
Please the next NINE issues of Vanity Fair. 
I will mt semit $2 on receipt of your ay (OR) I en- 
close $2 herewith. (Canadian $2.5 
If this order is received in time, “4 + that 
you will send me a complimentary copy of the cur- 
rent issue, making TEN issues in 


errr re ree ee ee eee eel 
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Fourth Prize—Arthur D. Peters, 9 


Ibs. 9 oz.; length, 30 in.; girth, 15% in. 
Caught at Neponsit, L. I., with Frank 
Shevelin split bamboo surf rod, E. 
Holzmann reel, Joe Jefferson line and 
squid bait. 
WEAKFISH 

First Prize—F. W. Townsend, 10 

Ibs. 7 oz.; length, 33% in.; girth, 15% 


in. Caught in Narragansett Bay, R. L., 
with Montague split bamboo rod, J. H. 
Frost reel, Cuttyhunk line and live 
shrimp. 

Second Prize—Theodore F. Everett, 
9 Ibs. 13 oz.; length, 33 in.; girth, 15% 
in. Caught at Barnegat Inlet, N. J., 
with Greenheart rod, Meisselbach reel, 
15-thread line and mullet bait. 

Third Prize—F. W. Townsend, 9 Ibs. 
10 oz.; length, 31 in.; girth, 14% in. 
Caught in Narragansett Bay, R. I., with 


Montague split bamboo rod, j. H. 
Frost reel, Cuttyhunk line and live 
shrimp. 

Fourth Prize—Violet H. Deane, 8% 
Ibs.; length, 31% in.; girth, 15% in. 
Caught in Great South Bay, L. I., with 


Bethabara rod, Vom Hofe reel, Cutty- 
hunk line and shrimp. 


STRIPED BASS 


First Prize—William H. Hand, 48% 
Ibs.; length, 48% in.; girth, 28% in. 


Caught in Vineyard Sound, Mass., with 
hand-made rod, Vom Hofe reel, Con- 
roy line and live eel. 

Second Prize—Jack Howard, 47 Ibs.; 
length, 48% in.; girth, 32 in. Caught 
at Wingo, Cal., with 12-ounce Green- 
heart rod, Jamaica Bay reel, Cuttyhunk 
line and salt water catfish. 

Third Prize—W. A. Leavitt, Jr., 38 
Ibs. 2 oz.; length, 38% in.; girth, 26% 
in. Caught at Chadwick, N. J., with 
Seger split bamboo rod, Vom Hofe 
reel, Joe Jefferson line and Menhaden 
bait. 

Fourth Prize—J. J. Yates, 33% Ibs.; 
length, 44% in.; girth, 24 in. Caught at 
Seaside Park, N. J., with Nicholls’ 
rod, Vom Hofe reel, Vom Hofe line 
and bunker bait. 

Ladies’ Prize—Mrs. Frank Brewer, 
14 Ibs. 13 oz.; length, 35 in.; girth, 18 
in. Caught at Avon, Y., with 
Greenheart fod, Meisselbach_ reel, 
Saxon line and clam bait. 

CHANNEL BASS 

First Prize—Nelson J. Schoen, 52 
Ibs.; length, 48% in.; girth, 29% in. 
Caught at New Inlet, N. J., with Seger’s 
bamboo rod, Julius Vom Hofe reel, 12- 
thread line and moss bunker. 

Second Prize—George T. Ladd, 48% 
Ibs.; length, 49 in.; girth, 27 in. Caught 
off the east coast of Virginia from the 
Revels Island Club, with rod (no 
name), Vom Hofe reel, Kingfisher line 
and squid bait. 

Third Prize—Leon H. Schuck, 47% 
Ibs.; length, 46 in.; girth, 3034 in. 
Caught at Stone Harber, N. J., with 
Kingfisher rod, Pennell free spool reel, 
No. 12 Crystal Lake line and clam. 

Fourth Prize—Stanley G. Kramer, 
46 lbs.; length, 45 in.; girth, 27 in. 
Caught at Brigantine Beach, N. J., with 
Bethabara rod, Pennell reel, Vom Hofe 
line and crab. 





Winners in Classes closing Jan- 
uary 1st will be announced in the 
March issue. This includes the 
Tarpon Class, together with the 
Large-Mouth Bass Classes in the 
Southern Division. 
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ROSENWASSER’S 


Assures 


Comfort—Style—Durability 


after years of extensive experiments 


New York Office. :: 





U.S. ARMY SHOE 


Adopted .by the Surgeons of the U. S. Army 


ROSENWASSER BROS., Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
452 Fifth Avenue 


MADE 
ON THE 
MUNSON 

LAST 














P spend RR re ee Pe Fe $22 and up 
DET — E MOTOR CANOES (Square 
$35 and up 


Ste bs cub sigc-0 sss Jt deweebunegvoust 
SPEED CANOES with or without engine. ...$46 and up 





EE ered nn SHaldee ss ot acedegaacad $22 and up 
EE EID. ceeds cab ene esas hae $22 and up 
eG PR eee ee rrr $26 and up 





BOATS FOR DETACHABLE MOTORS..... $28 and up 
or Lakes, Rivers, Rough Water and Shallow Water 
DETACHABLE MOTORS ............... $65 and up 





Tabosrd 
| 

MOTOR BOATS, with ithout engine. ...$70 and up ‘n ry 
16 to 24 ft., for Lakes. Rivers, Shallow Water and Weeds boat—it is very important to give these: 
CATALOG FREE—Please state what you are interested in. — ecccccccehe BOM. cccceces ft. Draught.........f 

Purpose used for: [] Work. [] Pleasure. 
Thompson Bros. Boat Mfg. Co. || speed amired............ miles per hour. 
1803 Ellis St. Peshtigo, Wis. ||,,,..._ 


For Pleasure ~—Work—Speed 

lant of 

en oe, bemorower end an a ae eccea Le sited. 
Tne er, nts miostenlcablo mororsuould 

but should be the eubjec 

“We manufacture the pretest 

whether used for eee Rea ig of easton heavy Se a 


Seg ae 
rere eats Sen ae 


fow, giving parti your 
motor in in and Cate 
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MOTOR CO. 
enakt Calls Bldg. D Calls Blae., Detrol, Mich Us. 4. ~ 


eet lew: ge ran this information will wil be rented 
im confidence by your and will be 
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Expression 


in Taxidermy is the 
result of years of 
experience. Our 


natural lifelike 


mountings remind 
you of the way the 
specimen looked 


when you drew your 
gun to shoot. Try 
our quality work first. We po have for sale 
an exceptionally attractive _ 
Large Buffalo Head 


Bountais in Sheep, and White Sheep Heads for 
Home, Den or Hice. Write for 32- -page catalog, 
Field Guide, and Records of North 
Big Game. 
JONAS BROS, TAXIDERMISTS 
1021 Broadway Denver, Colo. 


NEW BOOK ON ROPE SPLICING 


USEFUL KNOTS, HITCHES, SPLICES, ETC. 

A most practical handbook giving com- 

plete and simple directions for making 

all the most useful knots, 

splices, rigging, etc. $9 

Price 20c postpai ? 

JOHNSON, SMITH & CO. 

Dept. 761 : 64 W. Lake Street, Chicage 
Chicago Again 
Furnishes A Sensation 

Chicago man has perfected a new, an amazingly teint 


rth American 





knots illustrated. Of great value to me- 
chanics, ee campers, boatmen. 


newer, brighter than 
— lantern without a wick-~no glass chimney. Used 
asa ae lamp indoors, indoors, and as a lantern 300 candle 
ives light forfour hours fora cent. . a 
free lected representative in ° 


one to se 
Write immediately. 
BRASS MFG. CO., 224F 








ZANE GREY’S 


LATEST STORY 


TRAYLS 


wid. BEGIN IN THE 








RCH NUMBER OF 

Outdoor Life Send 1 50 cents for a three 
months trial subscription. 

If you like the you will want it by 
the year—$2.00 for the. 12 months. The 


livest outdoor magazine published. Its de- 
partmental editors are all authorities. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 





24 Western Newspaper Union Bldg., Denver, Colo. 




















Send for Your 


“OSPREY” 
Silk Casting 
Line Today 


Regardless of the 
enormous advance in 
all other lines we are 
still selling ‘‘Osprey” 
lines at the old prices. 
Order now before 
inevitable increase 
ib. test S18 


cost—15-Ib. test $1.00 20-Ib. test $1.15 

23-Ib. test 1.25 26-ib. 1.35 

30-Ib. ‘* 1.50—Post Paid 
The 26 and 30-Ib test are suitable for salt water fishing, 
as well as muscallongeand other large fish. Satisfac- 
tion guaran vite for Samples 

LOU J. EPPINGER 
76 St., East, 
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Field 


MISTAKEN FOR A DEER— 
COST HIM HIS LIFE! 


He was hunting big game in the big woods. He heard the crack- 
ing of the underbrush and saw a grey figure loom up in the dis- 
tance. He couldn't possibly be mistaken—it was a deer. He 
unhesitatingly aimed, pulled the trigger and fired. 


He ran at top speed to claim his prey. As he neared the spot 
he heard a human groan, “he found a brother sportsman lying on 
the ground writhing in pain. His victim wore a grey sweater. 
He had mistaken him for a deer. 


He had a medicine kit, but lacked the knowledge of how to 
treat gun shot wounds. He ran to the nearest village for medical 
aid. When they returned they found the soul of his victim had 
passed beyond to a happier hunting ground. 


Page 276 of The Outdoorsman’s Handbook describes several ways of treating 
gun shot wounds. Don’t enter the woods without a copy in four kit. You can 
get one in connection with a year’s subscription to FIELD AND STREAM. 


The Outdoorsman s Handbook 


(Including The Angler’s Guide) 


is the result of four years of research, investigation, experiment 
and experience on the part of trained and time-proven woodsmen. 
The publishers of Field and Stream take pleasure in recommend 
ing the Outdoorsman’s Handbook as unquestionably the most au- 
thentic, most complete, most absolutely reliable book on the out 
doors yet published and are confident that Field and Stream 
readers will find the Handbook helpful in making their coming 
trips more enjoyable, safer, more successful and more comfortable 
than in the past 

In addition to practical articles on how to hunt or fish for all of 
America’s game animals, birds and fishes, the Handbook will 
found to contain a vast store of helpful information regarding out- 
fits for all me various sort of fishing, hunting, canoeing, camping, 
trapping. woodcra tracking and trampin pipe, GAME, FISH 
and TRANSPORTATION hy “WH TO GO” INFORMA- 
TION, etc. This edition has been revised to include New Game 
Laws for 1917-18. 


THIS GREAT $1.50 BOOK FOR 50c 


With Your FIELD AND STREAM Subscription 











There are 360 pages, 300 illustra- 
tions and over 300,000 words 
ee nted in easy to read 7Pe. The 
k is a handy size, 5°x 7" with 
indestructible canvas cover, easy 
to slip into the bag so as to 5 
right along with you for gui 
and reference in the woods. 


Send This Coupon 


This coupon, with a check or money order 


The Outdoorsman’s Handbook Pr 
has just been revised to in- 4 
clude game, fish and trans- # 218 
portation laws for 1917- , FIRLD 
18. The Handbook is quanta 
on sale at all book 7 461 Eighth Are. 
and sporting Quenaeum: 
goods A Enclosed find $2.50 for 


for $2.50, will bring your copy of the Out- Price, which please send me an 
doorsman’ s Handbook by return mail, and ¥ 50 Outdroremens seco 
full year’s subscription to Field and Yd wat e an ream ‘or 
Stream (new or renewal), America’s lead- 

ing sportsman’s magazine. The price of a copy. Oe gt A 

the book alone is $1.50, the subscription 4 

alone $2.00; total value, $3.50. ake Oa eI. S2ucchanmoeiedinvmedee meen 


advantage of this opportunity at once. 
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AN ALABAMA SILVERSIDES 
By W. G. Oliver 

Winner Second Prize Tarpon 1916 Contest. 
R six or eight years I have been 
fishing on the southern coast of 
Alabama, and during that time I 
have seen many tarpon. Sometimes 
I have fished for them, but the boatmen 
in other years have always persuaded me 
to still-fish for them with cut bait and, 
although I have hooked several in this 
manner, I was never able to land one. 
This season I determined to troll for 
tarpon with artificial bait, somewhat after 
the manner of trolling for bass, and I 

went fixed for it. 

Already I had a Pflueger Avalon reel, 
made by the Enterprise Manufacturing 
Company, of Akron, Ohio, a Topeka rod 
and a Joe Jefferson No. 36 line, both 
made by H. J. Frost and Company, and to 
carry out my idea of trolling, I obtained 
from Warren Brothers, of Birmingham, 
among other things, a Record spoon, also 
made by the Enterprise company. Thus 
equipped I set out for the Rolston Hotel 
at Coden, Alabama, by way of Mobile, 
late in the month of August. 

That is a busy time at Mr. Rolston’s 
place. Fishermen were there in numbers, 
and all of the professional guides and 
boatmen were found to be engaged. Earl 





W. G. OLIVER AND 215-LB. TARPON 


Bryant, then practically unknown as a 
fishing guide was recommended to me by 
mine host. On sounding Bryant out I 
found that he was well informed as to 
local conditions and the habits of fish in 
the water thereabout. What was equally 
important I found that he was active, 
agreéable and willing to burn his gaso- 
line for trolling. 

August 28th and 29th the water was 
pretty rough and I was unable to do any- 
thing in the way of trolling for tarpon, 
but on the 30th the weather was better 
suited for that purpose. It was my first 
day out for tarpon. I tried out my tackle 
and found that my method would work. 
I landed one tarpon during the day. 

On the eventful day, August 31st, con- 
ditions: were just right. Before daylight 
my son, William, Jr., was getting into his 
fishing clothes with all of the enthusiasm 
and adventurous spirit of his twelve years. 
We found Bryant awaiting us, and were 
not long in getting aboard his launch and 
proceeding towards the fishing grounds. 
When we reached Grant’s Pass, which is 
a deep-water channel connecting Mobile 
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bay and the Mississippi Sound, the water 
was still and the tide was rising. 

William and I got into the skiff that 
had towed astern of the launch and be- 
gan to troll up and down the channel, 
between Cedar Point and Little Dauphin 
Island. Sometime about seven o'clock 
in the morning the record-breaker tarpon 
struck. A sharp pull and the fish arose 
clear of the water, endeavoring to throw 
the spoon from its mouth. I yelled to 
Bryant and he immediately anchored the 
launch and climbed into the skiff, casting 
off the painter as he took the oars. 

My first view of that beautiful fish 
flashing like a bar of burnished silver in 
the morning sunlight made me realize 
that I had hooked a prize, and I deter- 
mined to neglect no precaution to land 
him. My plan of battle was to work him, 
if possible, into the shallow water beyond 
the pass, on the Dauphin Island side, and 
this I succeeded in doing after thirty min- 
utes of exciting play. 

Eleven times this gallant fish jumped 
clear of the water, and three times he 
took out every inch of my line which, by 
the way, is 475 feet in length. When the 
fish with its rushes gained on me in this 
way, Bryant would row the boat towards 
him while I pumped the rod and wound 
in as much line as I could. 

To tell all of the particulars of the fight 
is quite beyond my powers. All sports- 
men know how difficult it is with the rush 
of strong impressions to arrange the de- 
tails into a coherent narrative. I can only 
say that finally, after two hours of hard 
labor, the fish and the fishermen were 
thoroughly exhausted. We were a mile 
and a half from the launch when the end 
came with the gaffing of the tarpon. 

That was enough for one day! We 
returned to the Rolston hotel and our 
host lost no time in bringing a photo- 
grapher from Mobile to take the pictures. 
The fish was weighed in the presence of 
Hugh Morrow, Dr. Alf Walker and Dr. 
Will Jordan, of Birmingham; John Roi- 
ston and two boatmen, of Coden, and was 
measured by them. They make affidavit 
that it weighed 215 pounds, measured six 
feet and eleven inches in length and for- 
ty-three inches in girth. I have never 
seen authentic report of the catching of 
so large a tarpon anywhere. 

Tarpon can be caught there during the 
months of August and September, but 
the best season is from August 15th to 
September 15th, and the best place is the 
deep water in Grant’s Pass and vicinity. 
Tarpon will not strike while the tide is 
falling. On two occasions during my 
last trip to that coast, while the water was 
especially smooth and the tide was ebb- 
ing I trolled through what appeared to 
be a hundred acres of tarpon rolling lazily 
in the waters in and about the pass, but 
without getting a strike. The fishing, on 
the other hand, was always good, weather 
conditions being right, when the tide was 
rising. 

My advice is, troll about 150 feet be- 
hind the boat, and if they don’t strike at 
that distance, let out your line another 
fifty feet; if you fail then, bring it in 
100 feet. Try using the spoon without 
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A Dollar 
. " Bill Buys You 
Six Big Vacations! 


IX ame trips to the real out-doors 
with “been there” sportsmen—one 
each month for the next six months— 

and all for onedollar! Six issues of Outer’s 
Book-Recreation—the big, new, hand- 
somely illustrated sportsman’s magazine 
that has made such a tremendous hit with 
out-door men everywhere—yours for the 
coupon with a dollar bill attached. 


This is not a cut rate—but it’s the great- 
est value in the magazine line you’ve ever 


their best—‘‘under one roof’’—at the 
price of one. Two of America’ —— 
sportsmen’s publications—merged into 

big, powerful magazine for America’s best 
out-door men! 


December, 1917, saw the first consolidated 
number. It was a pippin. So was the January 
issue. The February number—just out—is a cork- 
ing example of what can be done in out-door jour- 

ism when the materials are there and ev lv 
gets going Full Speed Ahead. 

If you like the best of good out-door stuff— 

lenty of pictures—thrilling fiction— interesti: 
lact-stories of the woods and waters—a big book- Full 
of live, clean, timely articles by real sportsmen, get 
acquainted with Outer's Book-Recreation now! 


Sixissues for onedollar—(or $2.00 for a full year) 


and, while they last— 


i copy of the big Jquaey panne I feataded free. 
@ coupon is re one ar is an easy 


The Outer’s Book Co. 
9 So. Clinton Street, Chicago 
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OUTER’S-RECREATION 


a weight, and if you fail to get a strike 
9 So. Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


that way, go deeper by putting some 
weight ahead of the spoon to sink it. Gentlemen:—Here's my dollar. Send me Outer's-Recreation 
Sometimes the fish will strike under one from February to July, 1918, inclusive. Also send free the big 
of these conditions, and sometimes un- January number. 
der another. Name 1} 
The tarpon about Coden do not belong i 
to me by right of discovery, but I claim Address 
the tuna there. I am satisfied that I have 
located the tuna in those waters, and if 
my luck holds I am going to land one of 
them next summer. 
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ARE YOU | PLANNING A FISHING, ‘HUNTING “OR CAMPING TRIP? 
In connection with this department we run an Information Bureau and employ a corps of assistants who for years have gatiiered and_tabulated 
on file cards the most complete information possible with regard to the best fishing, hunting, camping and canoeing waters in the United States and 


Canada. 


not only accurate but unbiased, and includes the best hotels, 


seasons of the year, etc. 
fishing, hunting or canoeing trips. 
be glad to send you further particulars, if 
if you will mention FIELD AND STREAM 


you will write us and enclose stamped envelope. 
when writing these resorts. 


camps and guides, 


These reports are secured direct from sportsmen who have visited these places within the last twelve months so that this information is 
as well as the hunting and fishing possibilities, 
We have spent thousands of dollars on this department for the benefit of this service to our readers who are planning 
e recommend the following places, but if you do not find just the camp or hotel you are looking for, we will 
You will, no doubt, receive a little better consideration 


giving the best 











A Frequent “ Happening” at 


LONG KEY FISHING CAMP 


“ Hold him, he's a wonder,” shouts 
r companion. “Must weigh 
50 pounds,” you, Say, as you 

your captive along. 

F you never had faith. in Long 
Key fish stories, you'll simply 
have to believe your own eyes. 

What a place for winter fishing it 
is, too, with waving paims, soft 
warm air, jolly companions and 
all the rest of it. 


It’s the FISHERMAN’S PARADISE all 
along THE FLORIDA EAST COAST 


Your nearest ticket agent has all the 
information at his fingers’ ends. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST 
(Flagler System) 
NEW YORK OFFICF: 248 Fifth Avenue 
ONICAGO OFFICE: 155 W. Madison St. 
GENERAL OFVICES: 8t. augustine, Fla. 








Good Quail Shooting! 
(Really Plenty of Birds) 
BEST CHEF SOUTH POTOMAC 
Ladies always pleased References furnished 
SHOOTING LICENSE $10.00 


Sal OE 6 oe, wae, 6 


Good Hunting in Comfort 


Deer, Turkey, Quail, Snipe and Duck Shooting near 
Georgetown, 8. C. 1 have hounds, horses, guides, boata, 
decoys and all necessary accommodations for parties. 
Separate quarters and arrangements can be made for 


parties wishing to camp together. A house boat with 
comfortable bunks will be furnished for ducking parties 
without extra charge for parties of three or more 


Will accommodate eight. Fine salt-water fishing. Write 


for dates and accommodations. 





A. DALE Box 587, Georgetown, South Carolina 


SOUTHERN FISHING AND 
SHOOTING 

Coden, Mobile County, Alabama, is 
reached by the Mobile & Ohio Ry. Ac- 
commodations at the Rolston Hotel, Jno. 
Rolston, proprietor. Sea bass, sea trout, 
redfish, black drum, sheepshead and tar- 
pon fishing. Good duck shooting reported. 

Lake Catherine, Orleans County 
Louisiana, is reached by the Louisville & 
Nashville Ry. Very good accommoda- 
tions may be had at Cassonde’s. Redfish, 
| channel bass and sheepshead fishing. 

Signal Mountain, Hamilton County, 
Tennessee, is reached by the Southern 
Ry. Accommodations at Signal Moun- 
tain Hotel. Hunting, motoring, golf and 
tennis. 

Clarksville, Mecklenberg County, Vir- 
is reached by the Southern Ry. 


ginia, 

Accommodations at Hotel Grace, $2 a 

day, R. H. Easley, proprietor. Quail, 

turkey, deer and other game; also fishing. 
Waterlily Post Office, Currituck 


Sound, North Carolina, is reached by the 
Norfolk Southern Ry. to Munden Point. 


| Mr. Jasper White meets you here with 


his launch. Accommodations may be had 
at Jasper White’s for about $7 a day. 
Goose and duck shooting. Party who re- 
ports on this trip says that his bag con- 
sisted of the very best ducks that fly. He 
also states that Mr. White has a very 
good camp and knows his business from 
A to Z. 

Buies, Robeson County, North Caro- 
lina, is reached by the Norfolk Southern 
Ry. General Frank A. Bond has one 
large house for sleeping purposes and 
several delightful bungalows with a liv- 
ing-room, open fireplace and two bed- 
rooms adjoining. He charges $3 a day 
for room and meals, $1 for shooting privi- 
lege and $5 a day for an automobile, which 
includes a guide and a dog or two. Excel- 
lent quail shooting. 

Barber, Rowan County, North Caro- 
lina, is reached by the Southern Ry. Ac- 
commodations at the Pine Croft Lodge, 
J. George Chandler, proprietor. Modern 
conveniences. Quail, dove and_ rabbit 
shooting on 9,000-acre private preserve. 

Pine Bluff, Moore County, North 
Carolina, is reached by the Seaboard Air 
Line. Accommodations at Pine Top 
Lodge, C. C. and L. P. Blow, proprietors, 
for $15 a week. Quail and turkey shoot- 
ing. Golf, tennis and trapshooting. Teams, 
autos and saddle horses. 

Ocracoke, Hyde County, North Caro- 
lina, is reached by the Norfolk Southern 
Ry. Accommodations at the Pamlico 
Inn, W. D. Gaskill, proprietor, for $2 a 
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The Quail, Deer, Turkey, Duck 


and other game season in the 


FAMOUS LEE COUNTY, FLORIDA 
Opens November 20th 
Eighteen Hole Golf Course— Trap Shooting— Wonderful 
Tarpon Fishin: ng as wellas small fish. Kennels accommo- 
dating FIFTY Dogs, with concrete dipping vat in con- 
nection, in charge of competent dog men. BIG CROP 
QU AIL this season. Come early. 


HOTEL BRADFORD Is THE 
HEADQUARTERS FOR SPORTSMEN 
For Particulars Address 


Peter P. Schutt, Mer., Ft. Myers, Fla. 


NAPLES ON THE GULF 


HUNTING, FISHING, 
GOLF 


Hotel Opens November 20th 
Booklets furnished on request 


E. W. CRAYTON, Mgr. 
NAPLES ON THE GULF, FLORIDA 


GOOD SPORT 
IN THE SOUTH 


On my large, old rice plantation ten miles from George 
town, S. C., I have some of the finest an. for large 
variety of game in this part of the Sou The finest 
fishing, both fresh and salt water, on the coast. Private 
fresh water lake excellently stocked, few hundred feet 
from camp. Most exciting deer hunting with well trained 
horses and hounds. A remarkably attractive locality for 
the visiting sportsmen. I have a large plantation home 
overlooking the water and bungalows whi use as 
lodges for visiting sportsmen, and together with excel 
lent Southern cooking can promise vou a long-to-be 
remembered trip. 

Write at once and state when you can come, as I can 
take care of only a limited number and must know in 
advance. Send for booklet. 


F, E. JOHNSTONE 
Georgetown P. O. SOUTH CAROLINA 





A Camping Tour of Our National Parks 


Next July I shall conduct a pleasure-seeking party by 
pack outfit and railroad train over the grandest scenery 
of the Rockies for 1500 miles (approximately), pee. 
ing our three greatest National Parks— - 
Yellowstone and Glacier. We shall leave Glen 
wood Springs, Colorado, about July 17th, finishing up 
at Glacier, Montana, about August 23rd. The saddle 
horse portion of this trip covers the grandest and most 
wonderful scenery on this continent. I take full charge 
at starting point and take care of you to the finish. 


Write for folder, terms, etc., to 
WESTERN WARNER, (22 years hunter and guide) 
Alton, N. H; after March 15th, Libby, Montana. 
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Sporting and Vacation Places—February, 1918 


“Ho TRESORTS: TRAVEL DEPART ee NTs 
For ocverceing space in this ‘department at. absolutely reliable travel information address Whe 
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3889 
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FORT PIERCE FLA. 


, T{IGHLAND-PINES-INN, Weym 


Home of Winter Golf- -Tennis-Turkey — Qual ee mg: {0 


=” Syreace. Write CREAMER he for 
UMMER 


HOTEL-THE INN AT CHARL VOIX- THE- 


right climate. No snow. Pure Pett at r. Be: 





_ GAL VESTOS TEXAS | 


outh Hei 


ees Southern Pines.N. C., 


way Just 
Bungalows 


SEATTLE WASH. 














FORT PIERCE. 


Rooms E. P. $1.50 and up. Booklet. 


NEW FORT PIERCE HOTEL 








L 
Newly built of brick. On beautiful Indian 
River. Good fi aie, gunning, tennis, etc. 


__MOUNT CLEMENS | | MICH. _ 





1 HOTEL BUTLER veins. 


without 
woes 00 up. with ue AS OO up. Home comfort: 
to the traveler. A. 


peer. Center of things. Taxi fare 25c 
HIRE MITCHELL, Mer. 

















MAINE NORTH CAROLINA 

















R RHE PARK 





Mount Clemens, M ichigan 



















For Winter or Summer} OAK HALL 

vacations. Canoe trips. | Tryon, N. C. Golf. Horse- 
Beautiful camps leased — Tennis. Priv. baths 
or sold. Write Captain 


” Nea 
Cooper, Eagle Lake, Me. Artillery Range. Booklets | 











Camp Wadsworth 












day. Guides furnished. Geese and ducks. 

Swansboro, Onslow County, North 
Carolina, is reached by the Atlantic Coast 
Line Ry. Accommodations at Tarry- 
more Hotel. Quail, turkey, ducks, geese, 
deer and bear. 

Georgetown, Georgetown County, 
South Carolina, is reached by the Atlan- 
tic Coast Line Ry. A. Dale, Box 587, has 
hounds, horses, guides, boats, decoys, etc. 
Salt water fishing. Deer, turkey, quail, 
snipe and duck shooting. 

Bonneau, Berkeley County, South 
Carolina, is reached by the Atlantic Coast 
Line Ry. Accommodations at house run 
by P. R. Porcher, who has 30,000 acres of 
fine hunting lands—turkey, quail, ducks 
and woodcock. 

Camden, Kershaw County, South 
Carolina, is reached by the Seaboard Air 
Line Ry. Accommodations at The Kirk- 
wood, T. Edmund Krumbholz, proprietor. 
Quail shooting. 

West Palm Beach, Palm Beach Coun- 
ty, Florida, is reached by the Florida East 
Coast Ry. Cecil Phillips is a guide here. 
Write him for rates, etc. Duck shooting 
and fishing. 

‘Eustis, Lake County, Florida, is 
reached by the Atlantic Coast Line. Ac- 
commodations at the Grand View Hotel, 
J. F. Mayer, proprietor, for $2.50 a day 
and up. Black bass. Deer, quail, squir- 
rels, bear, ducks and turkey. 

Salerno, Palm Beach County, Florida, 
is reached by the Florida East Coast Ry. 
Write to B. W. Mulford for full particu- 
lars as to accommodations, etc. Salt and 
fresh water fishing. Also quail, wild tur- 
key, wild hogs, bobcats, red deer and bear. 

Fort Myers, Lee County, Florida, is 
reached by the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. 
Accommodations at “The Bradford.” 
Guides,. $5 a day. Tarpon, jewfish, king- 
fish, channel bass, jackfish, trout, Spanish 
mackerel and many smaller fish. Deer 
and turkey. 

Hampton Springs, Taylor. County, 
Florida, is reached by the Liveoak, Perry 
& Gulf Ry. and South Georgia Ry. Ac- 
commodations at Hotel Hampton, P. D. 
Monroe, manager. Fresh and salt water 
fishing. Ducks, squirrel, deer, quail and 
turkey. 

South Clermont, Lake County, Flor- 
ida, is reached by the Atlantic Coast Line. 
Accommodations at Hutchinson Hall. 
Mrs. R. D. McHolland, proprietress. 
Black bass, quail, deer and turkey. 

Long Key, Monroe County, Florida, 
is reached by the Atlantic Coast Line Ry. 
Acommodations at Long Key Fishing 
Camp. Tarpon, amberjack, barracouta, 
grouper, kingfish and Spanish mackerel. 

Longwood, Orange County, Florida, 
is reached by the Atlantic Coast Line. 
Accommodations at t:e Longwood Hotel. 
E. M. Kuckler, manager. Big game hunt- 
ing, bird shooting and fishing. 








HAT advertisements in 
T these columns bring 

results far above ex- 
pectations is being proven 
every day by advertisers 
who voluntarily express 
their appreciation. 


Jasper B. White of Waterlily, N. C., says: 
“My experience with you this season 
has been all and more than I could 
possibly ask or hope for.” 


W. S. McKenney of Patten, Maine, writes: 


“I have realized mighty good profits 
from Field and Stream this season.” 


And from Geo. W. Whitehurst of Virginia 
Beach, Va., comes this: 
“I find it does not take long to fill 
your house when you advertise in 
Field and Stream.” 


If you are looking for actual “dollars 
and cents” returns, Mr. Resort Man, 
place your advertising in Field and 
Stream. Rates on request. Address 


FIELD AND STREAM 
461 Eighth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


MOUNTAIN PRESERVE 


Of 625 acres, located in Catskills. Ra club dwell- 
ing and various caretakers’ house: Large and small 
game plentiful—bear, deer, fox, rabbits, birds. An ex- 
cellent trout stream. Considerable part of land under 
cultivation and hay. Garage for autos—excellent high- 
way to railroad. Daily stage and mail—telephone. 
Sell whole at Y armas price, $10 per acre. Send for 


printed d 
P. S. JOHNSTON 
Livingston Manor 


Finest Hunting Field in the South 


Quail. Turkey, Deer, Duck and Geese, Guides, Dogs, 
Shells, Autos. Horseback riding. Boating and Fish- 
ing to be had. Splendid Roads, Delightful Climate. 
Magee’s Chlorinated Lithia Water free to all guests. 
Special rates given partics. Ladies pleasantly en- 


tertained, 
H. EASLEY, Prop. 
Clarksville, Va. 








Hotel Grace 
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A Day’s Catch 


A Paradise for the Angler and Huntsman 


No better quail, turkey, duck, squirrel and deer 
bunting in the South, That, combined with excellent 
fishing makes this the ideal Winter spot for the sports- 
man. One may paddle a boat within the hotel grounds 
or it is just a short run to the Gulf, where huge trout 
and red fish may be caught. Our Club House affords 

a dandy camping piace for those guests who wish to 
fish and hunt at the Gulf. Guides are available and 
every comfort is provided. Another big attraction 
here isthe Sulphur-Saline Mineral Water--a curative 
water of acknowledged merit. 

The hotel is first class, modernly equipped and | Jux- 

uriously furnished. 

Cusine of the very 
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In a nutshell, this 
is the one Florida re- | 
sort where are com- 
bined sport, health, 
rest, comfort, recrea- 
tion and amusement. 

Ratesand literature 
on request, 


HOTEL HAMPTON 
Ham; ings, Florida 


pion * s, 
Pullman Service via 
Atlanta, Georgia 








bey Day’s Shoot 














BEAR HUNTING 5.2% 
GOATS Sey'en'«, 


1 All other game September to November 
ake celebrated Salm 
sone ee re Seize tte te bet 0 
For terms, particulars and reference address 
FIVE MILE RANCH P. O. Dixie IDAHO 
Guwerentee shots at B“AR April and May, and GOATS Sept. and Oct. 


DUCK, QUAIL, SNIPE AND 
WOODCOCK SHOOTING 


in W heart of a sportsman’s paradise. I furnish 
decoys, boats, careful guides, comfortable quar- 
ters, good food and the right treatment. Can 
accommodate parties of six with ladies. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Season opens November Ist. 

A. LAMBERT 
Box 337 Georgetown, S.C, 














the American Union. 
Aside from its immense resources in timber, 


in some districts at 50 cents ro he -— -— in 
Already there are t! 


H. A. MACDONELL 





‘NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 


4 sass ane lend ol precsies ile conugh to tedlado tho ca Minn Uauead dabuaa aaa States of 


mineral, waterpower, scenery Northern 
Ontario contains millions of acres of fertile, grabs bod! fit for ype by which t may be had 


of colonization roads and steam railways spreading like a 
spider’s web over a huge part of ert: immense forest-robed territory. 
For py descriptive literature write 
Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildi 
HON. G. HOWARD FERGUSON, Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines 





TORONTO, CANADA 
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LIVE GAME 


Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Fre~tp anp STREAM readers are made up 


of red-blooded sportsmen, 


the sort who can afford two or three 
in these columns and take advantage of this active market. 


CONDUCTED BY WARREN H. MILLER, Author of 


hunting trips 
Rates upon request. 


a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs. 


List your kennels 


“Airedale, Setter and Hound.” 








Airedale Terriers 
The “One Man’’ Dog 


Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better 

for rabbits than rabbit hound, 
best retriever, land, water. 
point, fine on quail, pheasant, 
partridge. Used extensively on 
mountain lion, 
Rainey. Un- 
excelled Companion, fine with children, an ‘‘hon- 
est’’ dog. We have best hunting stock on earth, 
puppies, grown dogs, bitch already bred. At stud, 
Kootenai Chinook, only American Bred Interna 

tional champion Airedale in the world. Has been 
used on largest game. Fee $25. Free little illua- 
trated boollet on request. 


VIBERT KENNELS ' 
Weston, N. J. 








A Typical Vibert Head yer 
7 
bear, endorsed by ROOSEVELT and 


Box 23A 














SETTERS—A SPECIALTY 


Combining the greatest Field Trial and Bench Show 
blood lines obtainable. Practically all English and 
Liewellyn pups are sired by the great Sire Glad Hawk. 
F. D. S. B. No. 41080, the finest bred Llewellyn in 
public stud. If you want Setter puppies that are 
Granddaughters and great Granddaughters of such great 
dogs as Ch. Mohawk II, Ch. Ct. Whitestone, Ch. Jesse 
Redfields, Ct. Gladstone, Freelance or Ct. Danstone, and 
are willing to pay a reasonable price, send for de- 
seriptive price-list. Enclose stamps. 


Thoroughbred Setter Kennels, Edgewood, lowa 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


The best duck dog. I breed workers from 
registered stock. Puppies, youngsters and trained 
dogs 
PERCY K. SWAN Box 30 Chico, Calif. 


MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES _ 


raised at the foot of “The crand old rocktes,”’ with access io bear, 








bob cats and lion—an ideal place for raising visorous, husky aire 
dales. (imported and American breeders minglng the best blood 
of present day chaepious with real hunters—making real pals tor 


man, woman or child 
OZONE KENNELS, Box 335, Fort Collins, Colo. 


THE BEST IN 
POINTERS 


Puppies, Broken Doge ard 














Com: rank, Fishet's 
Frank and Champion Nich- 
olas R. 


Write me your wants, please. 


Box 20 4 lope, Ind. 








[ FISHEL’S FRANK 


To Break A Quail Dog You've 
Got To Kill Birds Over Him 


I am situated in the heart of the quail country in 
South Carolina 1 make a specialty of breaking bird 
dogs and getting them in shape for the hunting season 
I have been handling dogs for some of the foremost sports 
Personal 








men of this country for the last twenty years 
care and good board References on application 


LOUIS WEBER 


P. O. Box 91 Eastover, S. C. 


Trained Beagles, Rabbit Hounds, Fox Hounds, Coon, 
Opossum, Skunk, Squirrel Dogs, Setters, Pointers, 
Ferrets, Pet and Farm Dogs. Catalogue /0c. 
BROWN’S KENNELS York, Pa. 
A IREDALES, Collies and Old English 
Shepherds. Pups, Trained Dogs and 
Broodmatrons. Large instructive list 5 cents. 


W. R. WATSON 
Oakland, Iowa 
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The 
English 
Retriever 


By 
F. 
E. 
Richmond 


HE English retriever is of two 

distinct breeds, the flat or wavy 

coated and the curly coated, each 

developed for a different kind of 
shooting. In Britain the flat or wavy 
coated retriever is used almost exclusive- 
ly in connection with upland or field 
work, retrieving dead game, such as 
hares, pheasants, grouse, etc., when these 
have been killed over pointers 


will as a rule bring out a goodly quantity 
of the lake after each dip, which will 
make little or no difference unless the 
shooter is comfortably seated in a blind 
on acold day. These dogs can be trained 
to locate and point live birds equally as 
well as a pointer or setter once their sense 
of smell is developed in the right direc- 
tion and their dormant _bird-sense 
aroused, but they lack range and speed 
when compared to our bird-dogs of field 
trial breeding. He is very tender mouthed, 
even more so than a Chesapeake, and is, 
perhaps, as a breed the most tender- 
mouthed of any of our retrieving breeds. 
This one fact alone is considerably in his 
favor, as is also the fact that he never 
quits until he has landed his quarry; no 
sportsman cares to see his birds mashed 
flat by an iron-jawed dog. As a water 
dog exclusively, he suffers by comparison 
with some of our other breeds, which 
are better fitted by nature for that pur- 
pose, neither has he the keen nose of the 
pointer or the setter; he was developed 
to strike a happy medium, to successfully 
handle any kind of game, or help in any 
or every kind of shooting which may turn 





or setters, or when they have 
been shot from a “battue” or 
butt, after the manner of 
driven game. They are also 
worked to a considerable ex- 
tent along the seacoast, as 
well as in the fen or lake 
country in retrieving ducks, 
brant, or other waterfowl. 

sritish sportsmen prefer 
their pointers or setters not 
to retrieve dead game, as- 
serting, perhaps with reason, 
that a bird-dog which con- 
tinually retrieves his birds 
will in time lose his staunch- 
ness, and become wild and un- 
steady to wing and shot, and so, to this 
end, the flat-coated fellow was originated 
and developed for the special purpose of 
retrieving in the field, on the marsh or 
bog, or when necessary from the water as 
well.. He is an English setter—Labrador 
retriever—Gordon setter blend; the white 
and tan were bred out by selection, and 
to-day he stands a jet black dog, some- 
what resembling the setter in general ap- 
pearance, being, however, heavier with a 
more profuse coat, less feather and more 
robust looking. 

When and where a general utility gun- 
dog is required the wavy-coated fellow 
will fill all requirements to perfection, 
being an excellent companion, a _ keen 
hunter, and a first-class water retriever 
under average or normal conditions, if 
one is not too particular about: his con- 
spicuous color, but owing to the texture 
| of his coat, as well as its abundance, he 











ENGLISH RETRIEVER, 





“BEECHGROVE DUCHESS” 


up in a day’s hunting ; he, so his enthusi- 
astic adherents say, is the best all-around 
gun-dog in existence. 

The other English retriever, the curly- 
coated, is a dog of different stamp in 
many ways, being a water-dog pure and 
simple. His natural instinct is for water 
work, and adapted as he is to remain in 
the water for a considerable length of 
time, few if any breeds surpass him in 
his particular line of endeavor. I am 
aware this statement will raise a storm 
of protest, but I have shot over all gun- 
dog breeds sufficiently to know the limi- 
tations and capabilities of each. 

The origin of this breed has never 
been clearly traced, although authoritative 
writers state it to have been a develop- 
ment of the old English water dog men- 
tioned by sporting writers of one hun- 
dred or more years ago. True, the water- 
dog and the curly-.oated retriever do not 
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MOMONEY II puppies out of GIBRALTAR 
BABE, she by Champion Prince Rodney, choicest 
of Llewellyn breeding—White, black and tan, 
beautifully marked. $20.00 each, on approval. I 
will give $50.00 to the Owner and $50.00 to the 
Handler of the first puppy, sired by MOMONEY 
II, No. 33340 F. D. S. B. winning a place in any 
open recognized Field Trials. Write for folder. 
A few choice pointer puppies on hand. 


J. V. MICHALEK 


Victor - - = -= *= * # Iowa 





The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 


OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 








ofter for sale Setters aud Pointers, Fox 
and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Varmint 
and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds; also Airedale Terriers. All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone 
to judge the quality. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 60-page 
highly illustrated, interesting and in 
stractive catalogue for léc. in stamp 





or coin. 





Eczema, Ear Canker, Goitre, cured 
ulars 


MANGE or nocharge. Write for partic 


describing trouble. 


ECZEMA REMEDY CO. Hot Springs, Ark. 


Chesapeake BayDuck Retrievers 


Young dogs and bitches Pedigreed. Bred 
from the best broken hunting stock on 
Chesapeake Bay - Price $35.00 each. 


. JOHN SLOAN 
Lee Hall, Warwick County, Va. 


We Offer For Sale 


Thoroughly Trained 
COON, FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS 
Fifteen days’ trial gladly given. Also partly trained 
dogs and pups. Send ten cents for illustrated catalog. 


FRED LITTLE, Mgr. 


Homestead Kennels Greenwood, Miss. 











English Setters, Pointers, Beagles and Fox Hounds 


finest stock in the worid, sold under positive guarantee, Our repu. 
tation is backed by Field and Stream—a lifetime in the business 
snd hundreds of unsolicited testimonials from all parte of America 
trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial. Send 10c. for catalogue 


prices, photographs, etc. HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa 


FOR SALE 


English, Irish and Liewellin setter pups and trained dogs, also 
poluters, spaniels and retrievers. Inclose stamps for lists. 


THOROUGHBRED KENNELS, Atlantic, lowa 








FOR S ALE-Two handsome Potiqresd Liewellyn 

Setters one year old January. 
black, white and tan tick; house and yardbroke. Price $50. 
One black and white tick. Price $40. Both perfectly 
healthy and ready for Field. 


E. N. ATHERTON, 22 Cedar St., Portland, Me. 


AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 


By Warren H. Miller, Editor Field and Stream 
160 pp., 30 illustrations, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Con- 
centrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This 
book tells you how to raise and train these breeds from 
puppyhood to maturity, and there is also a chapter on the 
pointer and Irish Setter. You will need this book if you 
are thinking of keeping hunting oe With a year’s sub- 
scription to Field & Stream, $1.75. Send checks direct to 


WARREN H. MILLER, Editor Field and Stream 
Printing Crafts Building, New York City 








AIREDALE TERRIER PUPPIES 


four or five months old; also i own dogs, anda few grand 
geod brood bitches for sale to breeders. We have nothing 
out the best Oorang stock from the winning Champions. 
Our prices will please you, 
Mrs. F. B. HORTON 

by Imp. Eric the Red, age 


AIREDALE five years, been used on big 


game. Is a proven sire, Price $75.00. Also some 


choice puppies, 
MARK H. WHITCOMB — 
Kingsport : 


Manchester, Conn. 





Tenn. 





BUYING A. 

To insure satisfaction between buyer and seller, FieLp 
AND STREAM will gladly act as the holder of the purchase 
money. This plan involves no risk on the part of the 
buyer or the seller, but gives the buyer a chance to see 
the dog before his money is turned over by us to the seller. 
This method will remove the cause of frequent disputes, 
hard to settle at law, where neither party was at fault, 
yet where the dog did not find a satisfied customer. In 
buying a dog remember that this offer on our part is open 
tc all and free of charge. 




















IMP “BEECHGROVE ROCK” 


CH. 


bear a very striking resemblance to each 
other, the former being, judging from 
woodcuts still in existence, more along 
the lines of the French poodle; others 
have it he was a cross between the afore- 
said poodle and the Irish water spaniel. 
Probably the theory of the water-dog 
development is most nearly correct, as 
the curly-coated retriever was a fully de- 
veloped type about the time or shortly 
before the Irish water spaniel first be- 
gan to come into public notice. Had we, 
in our day, any means of proving it, 
the most probable hypothesis would be: 
that the English curly-coated retriever, 
the Irish water spaniel, the French and 
German poodles, as well as, perhaps, the 
Newfoundland dog all originated in and 
were developed from the old English 
water dog, or as Shakespeare terms him, 
the “Water Rugg.” Certain it is, that all 
these modern breeds have much in com- 
mon, in appearance, temperament, texture 
of coat and instincts, and they are, one 
and all, excellent workers in their semi- 
natural element. When we take into con- 


Ms | sideration the fact that, previous to about 
ne 


the middle of the last century, traveling 
facilities were limited or not always avail- 
able, and also knowing that type can be 
altered or changed in a few generations 
by careful selection, this theory may be 
as nearly correct as any other. All our 
various breeds of dogs were in their be- 
ginning mongrels, locally originated for 
some particular real or fancied purpose, 














FLAT-COATED RETRIEVER “LAMBOURNE DARKIE” 
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ANIMALS AND GAME BIRDS 


The Mackensen Game Park 








+ Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 


birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


F you want fertile eggs next Spring buy birds now. We 

offer Black Throated Golden, Silver, Golden, Ring- 
neck, Formosan, Lady Amherst, China, White, Mongo- 
lian, Reeves, Swinhce, Lineated, Versicolor, Elliott, Im- 
peyan, Soemmering, Manchurian Eared, Peacock, Mela- 
notus and Prince of Wales. Also all five varieties pea- 
fowl. Wild Turkey, Japanese Silkies and Longtails, 
Crane, Swan, Mandarin, Mallard, Black, Formosan 
Teal and other varieties of duck. Crested, Ring and 
other varieties of doves. Deer, Jack Rabbits. Send 
50 cents in stamps for colortype catalogue. 


CHILES & CO. MT. STERLING, KY: 











RED CUBAN GAMES 
They are the gamest, fast- 
est, and best fighting of all 

pit games, and the most 
beautiful ofall fowls. Send 
ag = “ye oe a 

S Feb. Ist to 
= $3.00 for 13 July 
GEORGE W. MEANS 




















Wild ducks naturally migrate to the best 

feeding grounds. Attract them in larze 
numbers by planting TERRELL’S wiid 
Tice, wild celery, and potamozeton seeds, 
E etc., in lakes, ponds and rivers, Used by larg- 
est game clubs and preserves, Booklet free. 


= CLYDE B. TERRELL, Menenaiet 
p Dept. D-19 Wis. 


HOUNDS and HORNS 
ON TRIAL. LIST 















_BECK’S KENNELS Herrick, Ill. 









(3 wave You A BIRD DOG ?---- THEN YOU WANT 


TRE AMATEUR 
crue TRAINER 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM'IS UP TO DATE AND 
STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT, 1917---ILLUSTRATED 

A plain, practical and con- 


cise, yet thorough, 
e artof training, 

























ly to poi 
eng chases rabbi is whi , gunshy, ete., you 
will find ample directions heya any ret 
ault apoodtly and thoroug! es of ony, age or 
reed can be taught to retrieve proneet ney os 
rt ‘orm, devo.d 


submissive. e, popu: 
ed on svnetheal experience 


please. 


PAPER Cov. $15 to CLOTH & GOLD $2.00 GOLD, |. 50 
Offer: Amstear Tretner(puper cover) a 00 i oy 


FIELD and STREAM, 461 8th Ave., N.Y. 
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RETRIEVER PUPPIES IN 





THEIR ELEMENT 


and it was only with the advent of bench 
shows and field trials that type was 
agreed upon and fixed, or traits encour- 
aged and developed whereby an impetus 
was given to scientific breeding, and 
breeding with some specific object in 
view encouraged. 


The curly-coated retriever was devel- 
oped to supply the need of a. strictly 
water dog, one not too large to be un- 


wieldy, of a docile and intelligent nature, 
with a water-resisting coat and strong 
muscular body. Their usual color is 
black, but the liver (or brown) are also 
bred in goodly numbers by those who 
prefer a more inconspicuous color on 
the marsh; black parents frequently 
have brown’ offspring and _ vice-versa 
The coat is composed of short, hard 
woolly curls which feel crisp or wiry, 
and are somewhat similar to Persian 
Lamb or astrakan in texture and appear- 
ance, and which will shed water like a 
duck’s back, or rather will not retain 
water. The muzzle will incline to sharp- 
ness, but not snipeness, while the jaws 











DAY” 


LABRADOR RETRIEVER “PEEP 0” 
will be of sufficient length to firmly grasp 
and carry a brant or mallard; and the 
dog in general appearance will be strong 
and powerful with a well-developed neck 
set into heavy shoulders, backed up by a 
deep chest having plenty of lung room; 
legs medium length, neither short or long, 
plenty of bone and muscle and powerful 
loin. He will be a bright, intelligent, ac- 
tive looking dog, one able and willing to 
do a hard day’s work when necessary, 
either on the field, in the marsh, or along 
the seacoast. The Labrador retriever is 
another of those breeds, the origination 
of which is a conundrum. The first men- 
tion made of them is about 1820, when 
a pair were taken into England on a trad- 
ing ship, the captain of which obtained 
them from some fisherman along the 
shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Re- 
sembling the Newfoundland in many 
things, in coat, in temperament, in in- 
stincts, both these may have an ancestry 
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in- common; the pups of both breeds, too, 
are occasionally born sandy colored, this 
color being, however, undesirable, for 
bench-show purposes. The Labrador is, 
or should be, rusty black in color, with a 
thick heavy outer coat free from curl, 
and a woolly under coat close, and im- 
pervious to water. He is one of the few 
double-coated dogs, consequently he can 
withstand a very low temperature with- 
out discomfort, which makes him very 
desjrable as a cold-water retriever for 
wild-fowl. He is used to a very large 
extent in Eastern Canada and in Britain 
for this purpose, as well as, in the Eng- 
lish shooting lodges, a retriever for driven 
game. Recent field-trials have demon. 
strated him to be at least equal to, and 
perhaps superior to the flat-coated re- 
triever in this latter respect, being more 
alert, keener and with greater endurance. 





GUYN” 


CHAMPION 


North American sportsmen have not as 
yet recognized the Labrador retriever at 
its true worth, seemingly preferring to 
stand by the old tried and proven breeds, 
and allowing others to do the experiment- 
ing, passing by a dog eminently endowed 
by nature to fill all requirements of our 
American duck shooting. By reversing 
the established order of affairs and 
breeding to and from the grey-tan or 
sandy individuals, the black color—objec- 
tionable for concealment in the blind or 
on the pass, or marsh—would in a short 
time disappear, or two strains, one black 
and the other sandy may perhaps be 
eventually recognized by the _ kennel 
clubs as correct, thus allowing a freedom 


‘of choice for the sportsman as to color, 


type and utility. 


BLUE AND ORANGE BELTON 
MARKINGS 

In regard to English Setters and Blue 
Beltons I was told by one man that they 
were the same breed and another man 
says they are different breeds; another 
man spoke about an Orange Belton and 
I tried to find a book which told of dif- 


ferent breeds, but could not. I only 
found three breeds of Setters. English, 
Gordon and Irish. 

W. PALMER. 


terms “Blue Belton” and 
“Orange Belton” refer to the markings of 
English Setters. When a dog is so bred 
that he is flecked all over with blue or 
orange ticks, many of which are so large 
as to become streaks and so indetermin- 
able as to mingle with the white body 
color of the dog, it gives the effect of blue 
or orange and has been named “Blue Bel- 
ton” and “Orange Belton” respectively. 
Both the Llewellin and the Laverack 
branches of the English Setters are so 
marked in certain strains —Eb. 


Ans.—The 





A TOUGH CASE OF CHOREA 


I have been advised to write you for 
advice concerning my dog, and would ap- 


preciate a reply either personally or 
through the columns of FiELp AN» 
StreaM, which I buy and enjoy every is- 
sue. 

I have a very fine English Setter dog, 
just a year old to-day. Was a very active 
and precocious pup up to about the middle 
of October last, when he showed symp- 
toms of distemper. 

I took him at once to a very good 
veterinarian, who gave him three inocula- 
tions of distemper serum at intervals of 
a few days apart. I never saw a quicker 
or more complete recovery, and he gained 
nicely in appetite and flesh for about ten 
days or two weeks, when he began to 
show symptoms of chorea in his right 
shoulder muscles. Have had the same vet- 
erinarian treat him again for a month and 
he grew steadily worse, but the trouble 
has never affected any other part, or set 
of muscles, just the right shoulder. 

The leg is held up at the elbow tightly 
against his upper leg muscle, but only 
when he is standing or exercising, and 
jerks continually. 

When he lies down he always lies on 
the affected side, and when asleep is per- 
fectly quiet. Does not touch foot to the 
ground, but suffers no pain from it, yet 
his sense of feeling in the leg is O. K. 
That is, it is not paralyzed. Muscles are 
slightly shrunken from habitual ‘disuse. 
but not noticeably. He got down to skin 
and bone and so helpless I had to carry 
him to and from his kennel. 

[ then gave him Fowler’s solution of 
arsenic, commenced with three drops, in- 
creased to fifteen, then back to nothing, 
twice. His appetite came back and he 
gained in every way except that continua! 
muscular twitching and jerking in the 
right shoulder only, and that decreased 
considerably in severity. I am continuing 
the Fowler’s treatment, but for the past 
month I can see no improvement in the 
muscular twitchings. At present he feels 
fine, is apparently in perfect health, aside 
from that, eats well, sleeps well and is in 
good flesh. 

If I could get wise to something that 
would knock out that muscular spasm, | 
think he could and would use his right leg 
again O. K. It has never become flexed 
or set in one position. He stretches a 
great deal and straightens it out himself 
to normal position, but pulls it up again 
when he gets up, and the spasms keep it 
jerked up when he lies down. 

Can you think of anything more I can 
do for him? I can’t think of destroying 
him, and my wife would not allow me to 
anyhow. She cares for him like a spoiled 
child. 

Hints on treatment, care and diet would 
be greatly appreciated and reciprocated 
when possible. His sire is Grouse B. O. 
(30163), winner of the New York State 
grouse championship trials at Middle- 
town last fall, and also Pennsylvania 
champion. Dam a Whitestone Search- 
light bitch, Onondaga Gypsy (36502), a 
beautiful individual. Marx G. Brown. 


Ans.—Regarding your puppy, would 
say that I think you are on the right track 
with Fowler’s solution, only you have not 
continued it far enough. I would advise 
an increase of three drops at a time up to 
forty-five drops; then rest three days and 
drop back three drops at a time until you 
get back to nothing; then a week’s rest 
and recommence the treatment. So long 
as the dog is feeling well and shows no 
watery eyes, you can continue the treat- 
ment for several months. It usually 
takes about six months to a year to get 
the best of a case of chorea such as 
the one you described.—Ep 
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THE FOX TERRIER AS AN 
EARTH DOG 


I was recently presented with a fox 
terrier puppy and would like to know if 
a fox terrier will hunt. If so, what? 
Will it retrieve birds if trained? Is it a 
good water dog? Can it be trained to 
follow a trail? GILMAN S. Haran. 

Ans.—You can train your fox terrier 
as an earth dog for small game. It can 
be trained to retrieve birds by any of the 
usual methods. It is not a good water 
dog because of its smooth coat, although 
in warm weather the foxy makes out 
very well and will retrieve anything that 
you may throw in the water or anything 
you point out for him to get. I do not 
think that it is possible to train a fox 
terrier to follow any trail because nature 
has not given him the nose. Almost all 
animals that leave a trail are pretty well 
up in the game and pull all kinds of 
tricks to throw off the dog, which will 
baffle even the keenest hound, besides 
which the scent is so faint that the fox 
terrier has no chance. He is, however, 
a very smart little dog and will give you 
lots of pleasure.—Eb. 


GASTRIC DISTEMPER? 


I have a pup about seven months old 
which has been sick for four and five 
weeks and gradually gets weaker. I first 
thought it was distemper, but treated her 
for same which did no good. Also 
treated her for worms which did no good. 
She has been eating fairly well for a 
sick dog. For two or three hours after 
she is fed sometimes she will how] as 
if in pain and will scratch at’ her neck 
and shoulder occasionally. Have been 
feeding her on raw eggs for past week, 
but don’t think she is getting any better; 
if any change, is growing worse. 

Any information regarding this case 
will be appreciated. 

I have another puppy by “Cords Count 
Gladstone out of “Cincinnatus Mollie.” 
What do you think of his breeding? 

O. B. Taytor. 

Ans.—We are rather puzzled in making 
a diagnosis of your dog’s case. It seems 
very much like distemper, but the fact 
that it has run for four or five weeks 
seems to put distemper out of the game, 
because this disease is usually over in 
fourteen days and the dog is either con- 
valescing or dead at the end of that time. 
It is possible that he may have a light 
case and be withstanding the attack of 
the germ. 

I would suggest a hypodermic injec- 
tion of two cubic centimeters of either 
Pasteur’s or Moore’s Anti-Distemper 
Toxine. Shoot this into the inside of 
each thigh of the dog. 

I lost a dog from distemper with very 
much the same symptoms as yours. The 
dog had the gastrical form of distemper 
and howled pitifully after every meal. 

Regarding your puppy by “Cords Coun: 
Gladstone,” out of “Cincinnatus Mollie,” 
would say that this is very good breed- 
ing, indeed.—Ep. 





MARCH DOG DEPARTMENT 
The Florida Catch dog. Ever hear 
of one? They use them in connec- 
tion with pointers and setters down 
there and for several good reasons. 


Coming in March. 
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Now, for only 91.08, ae wee a 
two of these flanne © 
Tue Ye ‘the cnest sensational offer Sizes 14 to 18 
we have ever made. is a value Oraer by 
we are proud to o fix: can Rods No. A-20 
The flanse! used in these dicts is a high grade 16-oz. broadcloth flannel, which has been 
and 2 army style patch “} Jot, - 13s-inch pleat down front, and 
and seams double stitched with silk; shirts cut full end ctrensty mote Sengees. Pe 
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ELMER RICHARDS CO. 
Dept. 7022 W. 3Sth St., Chicago, tt. 
Gentlemen: 1 enclose....... 
2 Fianne! Shirts. No. 
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with all 


Send the Coupon — 


It 
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For Fishermen, Campers 
and Lovers of Golf 





BOOKS 


Here's a list of books, any or all of which will sats invalu- 
able to an outdoor man. They can be purchased either sin ae or te 
conjunction with a year’s subscription to FIELD AND ST 
(either new or renewal)—see special offers below. 

With a Fee ee to 
$2.10 

2.35 


Book Alone 
American Salmon Fisherman $1.00 
Camping on the Great Lakes 1.25 
Camping on the Great River 1.50 2.60 
Campinginthe WinterWoods 1.00 2.10 


We have but a limited supply of these books—ORDER NOW 
FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO., 461 Eighth Ave., N. Y. City 








———— 


if you wish the Bargain Bulletin put X here O 
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RIGHT NOW— 


Many an enthusiast, right at this minute, is thinking 
of Spring trips—and overhauling equipment. 
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In the process of overhauling many articles will be found 
that just won’t do—they will have to be replaced by new ones. 


The advertising pages of this issue will give you many 
good suggestions and we make it very easy for you to procure 
the catalogs, etc. that you need. 


Out of fairness to the advertiser, read his message first 
and then fill in the service number on the coupon below— 


if interested. 


When stamps or coins are called for in an advertisement we would prefer to have 
you answer direct to the advertiser. 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 





EVERY ADVERTISER 


Every advertiser ought to be guided by the findings of that nationally known institution— 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
The A. B. C. is a co-operative body (including membership among advertisers, publishers 


and advertising agencies) organized to standardize circulation facts and figures. 


Any maga- 


gine member is SURE to be delivering the net sale claimed for it and, as wise advertisers 
buy on that twelve-in-a-dozen basis, no good magazine of known-quantity circulation refuses 


admission to the Bureau. 


This magazine has a known-quantity circulation, and therefore is a member. 


Are all of 
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16 Du Pont de Nemours & Ph. ctsdudcdnceahassedadses 883 70 Stern Co., David........... 882 
ee Se Cee 873 | 43 King Optical Co., F. W.... 871 | 71 Talbot Reel & Mfg. Co.... 881 
17 Eastman Kodak Co..Third Cover | 44 Lockwood Ash Motor Co... 880 | 72 Terrell, Clyde B..........- 882 
18 Enterprise Mfg. Co...... 861 | 45 Le Page’s Glue............. 884 | 73 Three--in-One Oil Co...... 884 
19 Eppinger, Lou J........ 885 | 46 Long Key Fishing Camp... 888 | 74 Thompson Bros. Boat Mfg. 
20 Fatima Cigarettes....Back Cover 47 Marble Arms & Mfg. Co... 864 ss aN aire “meee - aeeted oa 
/nbreakabie irror Meccce ‘ 
2 Field and otras ati, 77, sag | 48 Mason's Decoy Factory. ... we 76 Vanity Fair ............-.. 884 
22 Figved Robe & Tanning 49 Mead Cycle Co...........-. 870 | 77 vestong Mfg. Co.........++ 884 
is od nbGiwesenduan 870 50 Miller, Warren H......... 875 78 Ware Co., Walter F....... 264 
23 Florida East Coast......... 888 5! Monarch Shoe Co.......... 879 79 Where-to-Go Bureau ....... 889 
24 Forester Equipment (o..... 879 52 Mueller Co., Henry......... 882 GD White BNGRs o ocicccccsscees 87 








Street address ........++- 6seees penatebdaensasennsseeenae Cc 
USE SERVICE, NOT PAGE, NUMBER 


FIELD & STREAM, Printing Crafts Building, New York 


Gentlemen: I want to know more about some of the articles advertised in the February 
number. Please have sent to me the literature, booklet, catalog or sample advertised by numbers 
’ 








MISCELLANEOUS 


YES—!I WILL TRADE GUNS 


Send 2c stamp for complete list of second hand and 
shop-worn firearms. Everything guaranteed. Tell 
us what you want in first letter. 


WM. R. BURKHARD . 
(Established In 1855) 
143 East 4th St., Dept. F, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
“THE ORIGINAL AND OLD RELIABLE” 




















| MEN OF IDEAS and inventive ability should 
write for new “Lists of Needed Inventions.” 
Patent Buyers and “How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” Advice free. Randolph & 
bc Patent Attorneys, Dept. 77, Washington, 





YOUR 


BUILD svws STEEL BOAT 


From patterns and printed = 
instructions. Work easy; = 
material furnished. Save . 
% cost. Also Completed Boats. Send fur catalogue and prices 
¥. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT 0O., 601 Erie St., Albion, Mich. 

cancer, goitre, tetter, 


ECZEMA, PSORIASIS soy°er,co'*re, totter. 


dandruff, sore eyes, rheumatism, neu 
joints, cured or no charge. Write ~~ par- 


ticulars a sa 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


free sam 
ECZEMA REMEDY Co. 

SHOOT GEESE AND DUCKS of all kinds on 
Currituck Sound. Good accommodations, prices 
reasonable. Address Loyd O’Neal, Sportsman’s 
Home, Seagull, N. C. 


TRY A DIFFERENT GUN—We might pay 
yu cash for your old one or sell you one to suit. 

rite what you want or lowest cash price on 
what you have. ompany, 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTHLY, seven-acre 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100.00. Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hubbard, 
1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 


INVENT SOMETHING. YOUR IDEAS MAY 
BRING WEALTH. Send Postal for Free book. 
Tells what to invent and how to obtain a patent 
through our credit system. Talbert & Talbert, 
4309 Talbert Building, Washington, D. C. 


GUNS, RODS, REELS, or any sort of sports- 
men’s equipment can be quickly disposed of by 
running a small adv. in this column. Rate only 

*Se per word, each number and initial in both 
the body of the adv. and the name and address 
counting as words. Forms for the January num- 
ber will close finally on December 5th. Send 
copy and remittance to Field and Stream, 461 
Eighth Ave., New York City. 


TROPHIES MOUNTED—Reliable references 
furnished; also sample photos of recent work 
forwarded on request. Robert H. Rockwell, Taxi- 
dermist, 415 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED—To rent a camp on lake or pond 
near good white rabbit hunting either in Maine 
or New Hampshire. W. R. K., care Field and 
Stream, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 


_83 RECENT ISSUES America’s best maga- 
zines; monthlies, etce.; no two alike; worth 
$$$; yours for 25c and names three or more 
magazine reading friends. 40-page catalog free. 
Hutchins Magazine Agency, Box 427, Summer- 
ville, Georgia. 


_ WANTED—A married man to manage a shoot- 
ing preserve in Va. of 2000 acres. Good climate 
and water. House is 125 ft. above water. Must 
know how to train and keep dogs. Duck, quail 
and turkey shooting. A mighty good place for 
the right man. Give full references. Reply to 
Box 2, Field and Stream, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York. 

CAN SAVE YOU 25% on the purchase of 
Pathé phonographs—any model or finish from 
$100 up. Box No. B, Field and Stream, 461 
Eighth Avenue, New York City. 


NOTHING BETTER than genuine handmade 
Navajo and Alaska Indian blanket’ and rugs. 
Direct from the makers at reduced prices. Write 
for descriptions. Theodor G. Langguth, Boze- 
man, Montana. 


AUTOMOBILE REPAIRS 


AUTOMOBILE OWNERS should subscribe for 
the AUTOMOBILE DEALER & REPAIRER; 
150-page illustrated monthly devoted exclusively 
to the care and repair of the car. The only 
magazine in the world especially devoted to the 
practical side of motoring. The “Trouble De. 
partment” contains five pages of numbered ques- 
tions each month from car owners and repair- 
men which are answered by experts on gasoline 
engine repairs. $1 per year; 15 cents per copy. 
Canadian subscription $1.50. Postals not an- 
swered. Charles D. Sherman, 110 Highland 
Court, Hartford, Conn. 








Carver Vulcanizing 
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All out-doors 


invites your Kodak 





Catalog free at your dealer’s or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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T is only natural—and particularly in 
| these times—that every day sees new 
thousands of men choosing Fatima. 

For Fatima is a common-sense smoke. 
It stands for as good honest worth as can 
be found in any cigarette made. 


Good, pure tobaccos — well blended. 


CA Sensible Ci arette 


PAINTED FOR LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 





That explains Fatima’s comfort—a balanced 
Turkish blend that never disturbs even 
though you may smoke more often than usual. 


Send HIM the Box of 100. Fatimas are now 
packed in neat metal boxes of 100 cigarettes. If your 
dealer cannot supply, we will send a box prepaid to 
any address in the United States (training camps, etc.) 
upon receipt of $1. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


| 





